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BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





I weanD in silence unbetrayed 

: Your sketch of the ideal life, ) 
Your praises of the violet maid—, 

The simple, soft, unwillful wife, 


Full well I felt the meaning out 
Ot phrase made smooth to hide a dart; 
Full well divined the latent doubt 
That finely drew my counterpart, 


And yet, methinks it was not I, | 
But-you, who were the traitor/there— 

You, who would limit Love’s great sky 
To one sweet, feeble waft of air, 


The richer gifts upon the shrine. 

The warmer is the worship shown ; ,’ 
And by the wealth of what is mine 

The Jargeness of my love is known, 


Were I the tender thing you praise, 
I might have liked you to:your mind ; 
Have measured out my timid ways 
Justas 1. found you, cold or kind, 


But, as it is, I give you here 
A heart of strong, untrammeled beat; : 
A soul that knows nor doubt nor fear, ;: 
A nature wrought to: kindling heat. ...,., 


And eager at-your-feet-to lay 

The costly offering Love hath brought :— 
Be lord of all myself, I say! ~~ 

And much or little matters naught. 





THE END OF A LEATHER NOSE. . 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER, _ 





“You are very sensitive on this point.” 

Oregon. Jake said that sneeringly like, ag 
he hitched. up: bis shoulders; and. .Jooked 
right straight at the end of a great burly, 
bearded man’s nose. 

This mau was enormous of statiire and 
vf most uncommon strength and courage. 
When, the aggressor spoke he was sitting 
tilently and moodily on.a whisky keg by 
the side. of the door of the Howling Wilder- 
ness Saloon. 

Oregon Jake was desperate and wanted to 

ere is no other Possible way of 
accounting for his reckless behavior. His 
claim had failed to yield the pay grit from 
the bed-rock ; his favorite, horse had just 


been beaten by a common, white Indian | 


pony back in the Big ‘Willamette..at the 
Tegular races; and, worst and chiefest of all 
calamities, his promised bride, during his 
six months’ absence in the gold mines of 
the Sierras, had ran away from, the parental 
Toof and married the Clackimus : butcher. 
This last misfortune struck like the great 
third wave; ‘and the long-haired, tall, thin, 


Tazor-faced’ wanderer from Oregon ‘Terri- = 


tory had resolved to die, and'to‘die with his | 
boots on, ¢but.not by his own hand. 
The crowd of idlers about the. Howling |’ 
stood back in silent amazement. 
The liftlé German undertaker, who saw 
the proceedings through a chink in the wall 
Of the log-saloon, as he looked up from his 
game of poker, cheerfully anid Boldly,-in an- 
ticipation of immediate employment, here 
Pushed. up his whole bag of gold dust and 
Won thé: stakes aud double pot on Jack 
high and a sheer bluff. 


eh?” 


Oregon Jake, still looking straight at the | 


end of the man’s $ nose, now stood squarel: 
y 
bat helplessly hefore the hairy, “double- 


prot e-vety sensitive on that ere point, | 


as if coutting-annibilation. 

The. man. by.this time, had quietly risen 
from the whisky, keg, and. pow. stood. half 
leaning .against; the pine-log. wall ,of. the 
saloon, with his blue flannel shirt-bosom wide 
open, as usual, showing a breast of hair like 
a bearskin and the, pent-up. strength: of | a 
dozen like the.‘tall,, nervous fellow. before 


him 

The crowd fell further back, and Jake’s 
partner stood petrified with terror and lean- 
pa bape, forward, with his mouth wide 


oP The “biitry. giant merely lifted his’ right 


| hand in ‘answer to the ‘persistent’ question, 


‘wiped the énd of his nose With his fdre- 
‘ finger till'it Sounded Tike ‘a little drum, and 
then said, very quietly: * 

‘“No, not so very sensitive, you see,” 
and again-sat down on his whisky keg. 

Jake’s very recklessness and audacity had 
saved him: ‘Possibly this sour, singular 
man; whose hands had been covered with 
blood to the elbows, knew that he wanted to 


die, and acted in this fasion in order’ to 


torment him with a sort of a grim joke. 
The crowd now, with furtive glances over 
shoulders, filed past and around the wonder- 
ful ‘man on the’ whisky keg, entered ‘the . 
saloon, ‘aiid took a drink. “The German un- 
dértikcey’ jumped the poker game in silence, 


| and, ‘refysing to drink with the crowd, 


went down to his shop under the hill. 
Orexon Jake was also disappointed for a 
moment. ‘Then, as if half récoVering himself, 


“he drew 3 long breath “of relief, turned 


stealthily away, walking sidewise and softly 
at first, with a step that broke into a run as 
he found hinhdelf wel away. 

This story, the story of this dreadful and 


' dreaded man with the leather nose, is, after 
‘all (it'is due to the reader’ to state before ‘he 


éxhausts his time upon it) one of no partic. 
ular interest or merit beyond its truth. 

This’ sketch, ‘With a single exception, is 
absolutely true—nothing but the clean, cold, 


“frozen truth. A small’ merit, I ‘admit, as 


things go nowadays ; for I fear the lovers of 
strictly true narrative are far in the minority. 
“Still, if.a ‘story has no other merit, the writer 
o ht tobe allowed to maké the most of it. 

asides, near ‘Western writers have ‘an 





F ingrained prejudice in favor of truth that is 


sometimes | inconvenient, ‘and. hard to over: 
come. Time, education, and’ ‘contact’ with 
civilization, however, will soon overcome 
all this. 

I mention this so that you may not expect 
any combination. of plot or “improbable. inci- 
dents, , critical situations, hair-length escapes, 


or anything but the simple history of a very 
~ singular man. 


ere Tam not “absolitely cértain of the 
“tru h of the narrative I have left a blank 
Pand inserted a row of stars. 

“To ‘some these stats may possibly prove 
to be the most interesting part of the sketch. 
“‘*Phis massive man ‘in ‘the blaé shirt, sitting 
sifently on the keg by the’ side of the saloon 
‘down in the heart of the Sierras, ‘was a mys- 
“tery. I confess that I'despise ihystery, inch 
as.the world may like it. . ; 

But no one knew this man’s early history, 
or ‘anything of big histor? Whatever, save 
that of Hie past ‘years of bloody career in 
the mines. He ‘claitiéd ‘to ‘be a Russian. 
His ‘name, which I do not’ now ‘remember 
‘and could never Pronoutice, was certainly 


sian, 
He'always iteisted on being called by this 
name and by this name only; but, as no 





one could ‘pronounce it, there was a funeral 


breasted giant) iwith his Mende ia is vockels: | 


in camp: almost any time vem one saitentgthes t 
to have anything whatever to do with him, 


was an irresistible attraction to ley hold ef 
» in attempting’to designate ‘him. © The:niiud,, 
in trying to pull up to the impossible task of 


name; naturally laid ‘hold of the leather 
nose, and refused’ to leave it.- But woe to 


the re —-¥ rena 
* * 

It was pact at aa that this silent, 
sour Russian, was,a man of education, and 
some refinement even,,.with all. his ferocity. 
It, .is certain that,.he always used the parti- 
ciples of his speech clearly and pronounced 
his English better than ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred about him. 


that could fall to. his lot. in this republic of 
yast and unlimited freedom, even to the 
death, and this.made him perfectly: odious. 
Yet, when a member of the legislature was 
required from... Northern California, and the 
Russian signified. his. intention,,of .running, 
not.a voice was raised against him. If [ re- 


{} member right, there was. not even,so.much 


ag}an opposition candidate in the field. And 
this could not. be,set down,to fear,, It is true 
that the idlers, about .the: saloons and some 
others had great regard-for their . lives— 
chiefly, perhaps, because they were utterly 
worthless and no one else; had;; but the.true 
men.of the Sierras,as they then lived,.did 
not, as a fule, know the meaning of fear. 
One man said he wanted bim to go to the 
legislatufe;)-in': thescbope:: that;,he . would 
‘t clean out¥:the:“‘ low: slop’ at Sacramento, 
and let, the men, there: go to work. like hon- 
est mivers. £ think, however, it was quiet- 


ly and. secretly agreed to send him. to the 


legislature to,get.rid:of bim. 

“He'll, keep his.seat there,’ said Hunkey, 
as he crammed his tobacco-plug back in, his 
pocket, ‘‘ about sixty, minutes, when some 
fellow from Los Angeles will blow him to 
kingdom.come with a Derringer,” 

The.plav did not suceeed. While at the 


capital it seems. he was always. respectfully 


alluded to'ds :“:the-:member: from Shasta,” 
and got’ on very well,’ without aay disturd- 
ance whatever through’ the'whole term: >! 

It may be that his nose was’his only’ sensi- 
tive point, the only subject on ‘which “he 
would fight. . There are ‘such’ men, you 
know. 

One fine day in early summer, to the 
utter consternation of the camp, the man 
with ‘the ‘leather’ nose gayly walked’ down 
the rocky, winding, narrow, corkscrew trail, 
dismounted, and ‘took his usual place’ in the 
Howling’ Wilderness Saloon. re 

The early inembers of the California sigh 


‘lature ‘will hog al the singular moveméht 
“ot the Gdthic, 


Ive figure.’ “It was “hot 
unlike that of a slow, jétky engine’; stupid, 


“indolent, indifferent, conscious of suppressed 


étfength, ror 
a et ele ee gor | 
He figures in ‘early annals of' state ‘lezisla- 
ture only as the author -of what Was popa- 
latly known as ‘the “Ram BiN"4a dill to 
provide for the improveinént of the breed of 
sheep’ in California. It caiinot well be 
urged that there was anything selfish or sée- 


‘tional in this bill, since ‘there was -not even 


so much as a pet lamb in alf the wide range, 
of country represented by our legislator. 
‘“he'beard of the lawmaker ‘had, on his 


‘rettitn to the mines, something of a modern 


for;: somehow ‘another, the leather’ nose; 


/vemembering und pronouncing the Russian |. 


the» man who was overheard ‘to allude to, 


He, as before observed, fought Pel any. 
. nickname, or, gather, the only natural name 






to. the Ping ‘But the beard grew tas and 
bushy again, the shirt-bosom burst. open 
again.as naturally as the..shell of a leeust, 
and. in a little while he-came to be.the game 
ferocious man) in. appearance, and ,ia;tfact 
that he was before he went)to the) capital. 

a * * * * % } 

‘Miners arenot at all curidus:;but,. asithis 
‘man..was a, central;.figure, .and,) in| the 
capacity of legislator, a.sert of public prop- 
erty, there was.a. great deal of speculation 
about how and when he had lost his nose. 

_. The mogt.natural conclusion of the West- 
,€Tn.men: was that it had: been bitten off; by 
some one in. a hand-to-hand battle. .. In fact, 
the propensity to bite noses is so very great 
that in nearly all the, Western. States there 
}.38.8.special .statute..making:it a state-prison 
offense, for,any man to bite another’s nose. 

. But, this Russian, or whatever he. was 
(and, by the way, since I come to think of 
it, Ido, not believe he was ever naturalized) 
meyer . encouraged. any one .in. .the. belief 
that he had logt his nose in. this way. 

Hehad, in fact, in a sudden and rare burst 
of, confidence; indicated to Ginger, a flaxen- 
haired, wandering young man of the camp, 
that -he had lost, his nose in;-battle,,by the 
point of a.saber.. Without any ground.for 
disbelief. whateyer, Iam bound.te say that 
the camp did not. believe, this.in the least., 

‘Take about.as much of that in wine as 
you.can cram into a musketer’s craw,” said 
Snapping Andy; jerking hig. head oyer his 
shoulder at the man who told it, P 

The leather noge.({and,, bythe: way, a,yery 
natural-looking-one) was held to/its place by 
a pair 0f,0ld-fashioned, spectacles, = 
booked behind. the gars. 

These spectacles..;were blanks--thed Soe 
| there, were, no,glasses, in. the rims ; and the 
two. hot, restless; red. eyes peeped out,.qnd 
snapped. and danced, and looked just like 
they might pop out. like coals from a bagk- 
Jog.and bara ye Be danas 

, & + 

The aa wil nasa’ remember at this 
time an article in a leading . English maga- 
zine, by a learned scientist, a great many 
years ago, giving an account of a yery sjn- 
gular man who had suddenly appeared and 
then ag suddenly disappeared in London. 
This singular man, it appears, was a ta)l, 
powerful man snd splendidly and coniplete- 
ly formed, except that he had three eyes of 
singular priltianey—one, in the center, and 
immediatel in the place of the natural, Jo- 
cation of the nose. 

I may be mistaken, but, putting this and 
that together, we may be able to. show that 
these two men were one. 

I am tempted. to depart from the mere 
narrative here a@ moment, in order that. I, may 
give you something ofa sketch of the wild 
country ahd thé wild kind of a life in which 
I first, met nis. man in a 
“Yonder in the rolling clouds, white with 
eternal snow fra lonely as God, lies Mount 

Shasta, an isis in ‘the roffing sea of sable 
wood. Wego up and on the mountain ry 
“Yittle Way abd look down: “ 

Look ‘away Out yonder, above’ the forest, 
‘fifty miles ‘away. A depression ‘there, 2 lidl- 
low ‘wave in the sew’ Of cedars: “Dim 
86 distatit, Yhe “furthest! &Way; ‘away ‘fot 
the civilized world of afl these’ wild cainfis 
of this strange, wild Tand. * There in ‘that 
éamp—a yawning canyon, with its eternal 
shadows of évergreen, ‘thitt shut out all tHe 
gun ‘for’ all* the ‘year—TI spent @ life-time 
there years ihd years ago. 

‘‘@Mjeté were” ten of us in’ company—nine 








cut, and his shirt was buttoned up genteelly ‘ 


miners “and & cook, book-keeper, cashier, 
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‘ and habits of life. He called on him on 


& man wants a thousand shirts ?” 
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heart; the one hope—Har, * So much time to é 


and captaim generally. * This,-cooking busi-” 
was passetl about monthly; ab 
. it was considered, We had 
&_ square pine-log ages 


oy 3 


indow 
bs. for | 
a week by its occup 

Each man’s bunk is sacred to himself. No 
man approaches another’s bed in the moun- 
tains. There under its head are his treas- 
ures: love-letiers, old and torn and 
stained, read a thousand times by the pine- 
knot fire, by the blazing sun in the valley, 
on the snows of the Sierras; a lock of 
hair, pistol, knife, and a bag of gold. Six 
days we Jabored; thé seventh we shook our 
blankets, baked our bread, weighed and 
divided our gold, read oarold. stained letters 
over and over again, patched our pants with 
the flour-sacks emptied through the week, 
combed our hair, looked tenderly at an old- 
fashioned photograph or two, taken’ slyly 
from under the buiik, and then all solemnly 
went down to the little mountain stream 
(allowed to rest and run clear and crystal- 
like on Sunday) and stood'in’ a row along 
ite banks, in top-boots, duck breeches; red 
shirts, and great broad hats. Then, at a 
word; ‘each man ‘laid: aside” his hat, undid 
the bosom ‘of his - shirt,’ straightened’ his 
arms, and dréw that article up and over 
his head, ard then fastened “his belt, and 
squatted by the stream, and rubbed and 
rubbed and rubbed. Brawny-muscled men, | 
nude ‘above’ the’ waist, **naked ‘and not 
ashamed,” ‘‘heiry-breasted’ and ° bearded, 
noble, : kingly ‘men—miters washing their 
shirts ina mountain-stream of the Sierras. 
Thoughtful, earnest, splendid men! Boughs 
above us, piné-tops’ toying with the sun 
that héere'‘and' theré®* reached through ‘like 
fingers pointing at‘us' from ‘the far, pure 
purple of the sky. © And a’ stillness's6 pro- 
found, perfect; holy ‘as a temple! Nature 
knowé' her Sabbath: 

I would give more for a’ painting of this 
scené—that sun; that sky and wood; ‘the 
water thiere,'the bravé, strong men, the think. 
ers and thé workers there, nude and natural, 
silent and sincere, bending to their work— 
than for all'the battle soehes that could be’ 
beng upon a palace’ wall.’ When’ the great 
man comes, the ‘painter of the true, these 
teh will be rethembered. 

Tt is ‘said’ that Diogenes, when Wé'saw a 
boy drinking water from bis heii; scooped 






— 















up from the stream, threw away his cwip,'the |’ 


‘last Wtensil Re had retained. 

This sliitt-washing went ‘on’ ‘for years, 
These men were compelled ‘to’ study’ sim- 
plicity, and did from tecessity nearly what 
thé eynic' did from caprice. Where every 
man had to carry his effects on his back for 
days and days, through steep and rugged 
paths, an extra garment was not to be 
thought of. Men got used to the one-shirt 
system, and seemed to like it. Some stuck 
to it with a tenacity hardly respectful to 
the near approach of civilization. 

Once upon a time, to coin a new begin- 
ning, a younger brother came out to visit 
one of these brave old miners, now gray 
and grizzled, but true to his old traditions 


Sunday, entered his cabin, and found him 
covered in his blankets. 

‘What, my brother, are you sick ?” said 
he, after the first salutations and embraces 
were exchanged. 

“Sick ! No, not sick.” 

“Then why are you in bed?” 

“Oh! 1 washed my shirt, and got in bed 
to let it dry.” 

“Why! Haven’ t you got but the one 
shirt ?” 

_ “**But the oneshirt! No! Do 'you think 


These men were mostly shy. with their 
Jetters. and their tales of love, That was 
sacred ground, upon which nO strange, rude 
feet could pass,...No gold- -hunter there, per: 
haps, but had his love—his one only Af 
without a chance or possibility of changing 
the object of , his devotion, even. if he 
had desired it. Men, must love ps well as 
women, It is the most natural and, coy- 
sequently, the most proper thing, on earth. 
Imagine how intensified and. how. tender. a 
man’s devotion would become under circum- 
stances like these, The one image in his 





think, bending to the work in bs running 
water under_the-treeson thé reo iy 
Ger ap? SN of bg fret 







can pire, hes, Ce ay be 
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; ‘ ,a new ; avers, A 
say, a requ om recess! Sas 
necessary for a coungicca sea a to love as it is 
for him to breathe pure air-~And it is as 
natural. 

These men, being so far removed from any 
personal contact with the objects of their 
affections and only now and then at long 
intervals receiving letters, all marked and re- 
“marked across the backs from the remailings 
from camp to.camp, of/coursé, knéw off no 
interruptions in the current of their devo- 
tion ‘and “loved in a singularly earnest” and 
sincere way. :I doubt if there be.anything 
like it in history. 

When men go to war, they have the glory 
and excitement of battle to allure them, 
then the eyes of many: women are upon 
them ; ‘they are not locked! up like these men 
of the Sierras, with only their work and: the 
one thing to think of. When they go to 
sea, thé sailors find new faces in every port; 
bat these'men, from the, time they crossed 
the Missouri or left the Atlantic @oast, have 
known no strange gods, hardly heard a 
woman’s voice, till they returned. 

T'was in the confidence of one young fellow 
here, very young and very verdant—not of 
the grand type at all ;‘in fact, he was of Pa- 
cific growth’as far as he had yet developed 
and not a representative man at all. But 
he is the only one who took ‘me wholly into 
his confidence, and of whom I can trutb- 
fully speak by the’ card,as they say. He 
had three ‘letters, stained and worn and 








‘torn. They looked: as old'‘as some of the 


“sacred relics you see under ‘the glass cases in 
the British Museum: These letters were his 
treasures: ‘True,‘he had a’ bag or two of 
gold, 'a bowie-knife, a pistol, a pair of blank- 
ets; ‘and, what' was really ‘a marvel and a 
mirk of extravagance, an’extra red flannel 
shirt; but these were trifles. ‘Those three 
letters were the ‘boy’s’chief pride. Every 
Sunday, up on the hillside, where a little sun 
broke through fhe cedar-tops and spilt itself 
in ‘shifting pools and billows along ‘the 
leaves, wé two would sit and read and re- 
read these letters, and talk and! think and 
plan and: prophesy ‘ina way that was as 
‘earnest as it was absurd. 

Tremember but oneof tiiee letters en- 
tirely—the tamest and ‘sheértest: one: But 
that’ one, no‘doubt, is quite enough. It had 
no date or postmark, an@ was: signed Me- 
rinda ‘only, with a’ small initial: letter. : The 
name was followed ‘by many stars; ‘the sig- 
nificatice of which is too well “known 'to re- 
peat. rag 

“mi deer love i want to se you so bad i was 


‘in the hay lofte yisturdy when you druv the 


cows hum past our hous on yore spotid horse 
and séde you thru’the crack and think he is so 
nise only he* hols his hed out tu mutch and 
steps two longe you must lern him to lift his 
legs quiker and not,step..so longe nor stik his 
hed .ont i kiled,a rattel snaik to da and aboute 
an our befour.sun down i wil go out to driv in 
the shepe from of rocky bute and it wil be very 
lon some with mi silver tale pony i think mi 
silver tale pory and your knew spotid pony wil 
both driv shepe togeather furst rate mi one 
dere lov.” 

There was a hollow tree that stood at the 

edge of a grove that lay partly between the 
parental ranches, which was fitted up for a 
post-office. These were imaginative young 
lovers, it seems to me, witb a disposition to 
make the most of their limited resources for 
innocent . amusement. There was an old 
bushy-tailed gray. squirrel in the ‘branches,| 
adorned with side-whiskers like an English! 
military gentleman, and always civil and 
very talkative when, they. walked together 
in: the grove; and, him.they named. their 
postmaster-general. 
, A hundred little things like this were told 
and related, Sunday, after Sanday on the 
hillside, when the sun. spilt through the 
leaves in, the majestic calm of a mountain 
Sabbath. That boy had not the shadow of 
a doubt, .. It,was.his first love. How loyal! 
how. earnest and unselfish! _ 

She was the older of, the two, and his 
overthrow was; of course, only @ question of 
time. Who does not know that much now? 
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How the news came. to him at last, how it 
oie nd drifted a little 





could notated courage to-mount ; 

he sat down on the leaves, and-hid-his face 
in his hands, and wept like a child that he 
was. She had married a man with a beard, 
@ great, six-foot, raw-boned, muscular mon- 
ster, with a ranch and herds of his own and 
hands like slabs of pine. ' " 

This young man’s name was Ginger; or, 
"at least, that is the name’apd the only name 
by which he was known in the mines. 

“In this forlorn state-of mind sometow he~ 
andthe man with the leather nose came in 
contact, and they became sure friends. . » 

: T have observed’ that in the’ mines, where 
men mate together much’ ds’mah sae 'wite 
in civilization, you tarely see the ‘strong 
mated to the strong or ‘the old’to’ the old. 
The weak is attached to the strong, ‘and 
strong sympathize : with the weak. Here is 
something to think about. ; 

There was a company up. the gulch above 
us. Portuguese were these—a quiet, unob. 
trusive set of men, with dogs and, shot-guns 
and the quaintest little cabins in the world. 
Brown men, sailors mostly, with ear-rings 
in their, ears and their shirt- -hosoms open; 
clannish. , people, _ silent and respectful: 
Then there were other.companies below, 
not unlike our own—a hundred men. or 
more on this little mountain stream, Trees 
above, usin eternal green, chapparal along 
the fierce and steep old mountain-side, that 
pitched almost perpendicularly on either 
side the stream upon us, from which whis- 
tled. the partridge through the day and 
called, the gray, coyote at night. , No other 
sounds than these, but the rattling of the 
stones in the cradle or the tom and the pick 
and shovel on the rocks. No doctors, no 
law, no lawyers, no thieves. Forty miles to 
the nearest trading camp. All things we 
brought from there across a wall of. eyer- 
lasting snow, upon our backs—bread and 
bacon and, beans, and beans and bacon and 

bread, the whole year through. At last the 
Greaded scurvy came. Men guddenly fell 
ill, lost the.use of their limbs, fell helpless 
on our hands. No help; ; 
them good but change « of place and change 
of diet. We could, “not carry, them out 
across the snow. his was dreadful. You 
could not haye seen these strong, brave men 
stricken there, helpless, dying day by. day} 


ful ! 

There were six of them, and the worst 
-case in the six was that of the man with 
the leather nose; all brought. together, all 
lying looking helplessly, sadly into each 
other’s faces, thinking of other faces, other 
scenes, in other lands. At last an old sailor 
suggested, as a last resort, & remedy, He 
had seen a ship's crew saved in some | land 
in the tropics, We would try that. It was 
to place the men, stripped nude as Nature, 
up to the chin in ‘the earth, and leave them 
there through the night, till the loose and 
warm rich soil should draw the poison from 
their bodies. 


had some evidence that it wo save our 
men ; for once, when a party of ndians at- 
tacked us, we won the fight, and, ‘following 
them a little way, found a wounded Indian 
buried up to the eyes in the earth. They 
had done this in the hope of saving him, to 
try and heal his wound, and they are good 
physicians. 
We dug six pits in the shadow of a pine, 

in the loose and warm alluvial soil; and 
there, as_ the sun went down, we stood the 


about them. 

It was @ lovely moonlight night, balmy 
and peaceful as a paradise, Not a sound 
save the doleful howl of a wolf in the crags 

‘above, Even in this condition the grim 
_ Russian was the center ,of interest, But he 
was as silent ag helpless. His head inclined 
to one side, arid rested on the loose, warm 


in the earth. 





Oregon Jake was there, assisting as well 






nothing would do }! 


without hope, and been silent. Sad! fear- oe: 


There. was reason in this. Besides, we | 


men up to the chin, and filled the earth in |“ 


soil beside him, His hand was half hidden | . 





it, in his awkward and: 
shagular experiment, and efort 1 may, 


toss 








ghostly pice: voices”. 

“Knock him down, Ginger! Knock him 
down!” 

Ginger, true to his helpless — knoe 
‘hin down on the spot. 

Again the feeble head of the baht 
settled over on the’ soft; soil: ; He ch his 
eyes with the most perfect Satisfaction, anq 
) then smiled till his white teeth looked, 
the entire roof to @ mipiature cemetery, 

After; awhile, Shute minets tore 
tire, and, with a'silent prayer for the succes: 
of the experiment, left it to time. The jp. 
valids wereicheéerful,Aand, now with a little 
hope, chatted gayly enough together; but 
looked’ strange beyond description—the six 
shaggy heads: just: bursting: through the 
earth, like: Banquo’s, therein a row, in the 
fitful moonlight.’ ‘It looked Tike men sing 
from the earth and'coming tp to judgment 
Their voices sounded weird: and ighosily, 
too, as of another world. After:awhile one 
by one they fell asleep, and’ ally was still 
save the howling of the wolf on’ the blug 
above. I grew frightened like. :[Ahink the 
othérs did too. And one by one we stole 
away and left them there, as the night ‘went 
on, and sdught our bunks inside the cabins, 
and threw us down in.our clothes, and slept, 
It was an experiment for life-ordeath, 

What’ a’ strange ‘stupor ‘overcomes mer 
sometimes at night ‘who ‘have been ‘hard at 
work all day. : Singular.that we should:have 
left those six men. there. ‘at, midnight in the 
black shadows, with ‘only here and there a 
ray of moonlight’ to relieve: ‘the’ ‘scene 
Strange that we could not keep awake, 

The experiment. was. -a ‘failure.) The 
wolves came down in the night! and-ate of 
every head level with the ground. : 


eo 





A SUNSET HOUR. ”’ 


BY MARIA We JONES, 


Seeutie aang aga 


from sight the garment old 
er lay unpatched, the while I told 
My grieving heart how Fortune’s frown 
’’ @réw darker still. “To others Game’ 
Beauty and wealth, dear love, and fame; 
But ir ‘had my torn old gown. ® . 





Us 


I said—and wept more bitteny— 

I might as well be stricken blind, 
_If there is naught all day to see 

But four bare walls, staringat me 
‘Blank as my life. Oh, Fate unkind f 

So prodigal of gifts. to some. ° 

Shall gracious beauty never come 

In shape or tint, my home to find? 


Like a rebuke from God, there cathe . 
“A sunbeam to my small bare room, < 
‘And held my gaze in its pure flame, 
Till rebel thought’ and fretful blame 
Init seémed slowly to consume. 
At peace oneé more, I raised my eyes, 
And saw that/in the western skies 
The cold gray day had burst in bloom. 


I watched its sunset flower grow 
From matchless bud to matchless rose, 
Then saw new glory overflow 

And drown ‘the rose in brighter glow 
‘Of golden light, ‘and still disclose 
New loveliness of shape and hue, 
Which ever as I.gazed updrew , 

My heart to hights of sweet repose. 


Garden of beauty for the world ! 
Tried’: Thou‘ lovely paradise, ’ 
“Changing from bloom to isles im impose 
In golden seas, to flags unfurled «+ 
+ Oer domesiand minarets that rise, «4» - 
From jeweled, walls, then disappear, . 
Lost in a fire-fringed sapphire mere, 
Where, white and weird, a great ship lies. 


'* @éaeurely meant no life should be ~ 
\ Al-bare of beauty. | Wondrous sky! °~ 
When in His love éndowing.thee |< 4)'* 
. With richest,.grace of land and sea, 
He gave thee place to overlie He dio 
Alli mine! J.am not poor...) 
Fort y gold falls upon my floor, 





“Thy priceless pictures charm my eye, 
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Ee ey OLD CATHOLICS. 





copy Pris ABBE tOrEA wD. 
place of worship,is no, public 
Ane a private eratory.;. Lam 
in my own, house, ina, place which T:haxe 
nired,,and s0,long, 88.0088 priyate domicile 
ig reapected, the;goveroment. cannot suter- 
fere with us. The worshipers are my; friends, 
whom I; gather.around me.; We. are entirely 
at liberty:to read,together the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and to unite in prayer, even for our 
enemies. 1; taerefore, have no fears, that the 
worshipers will be molested... I alone mean 
to be,zesponsible; and, with the explana- 
tions’ that: 1 shalk -be able to .give.in case 
we be ever lawfully questioned, we} can. go 
on practicing ‘our-religion, even though we 
be not tolerated by: any official decree. 

But, indeed, one'is not, only saddened but 
humiliatedat:the thought of having to take 
so mapyprecautions aud to act so circum- 
spectly, when the question. :.is simply about 
practicing the ancient religion of Christ ina 
country which for: so long # time ‘has: pro- 
fessed its faith in Him. In fact, seeing that 
this:hham ble Jittle oratory is our only asylum 
in this great.city of Paris, while, on ‘the 
other’ hand, all) the churches of! the capital 
open their doors only to the Ultramontanes; 
one might» be tempted to say that. we 
are pariahs, ‘renegades, heretics ; that ‘the 
Romanistd'and the Papists' alone are: pure 
and. holy and: Catholic aud Christian, and 
that théy alone: are the’ disciples of! Christ, 
true tothe Gospel, and faithful to His téach- 
ing, to Hislaw\.to His Church, and to His 
grace, What a paradox and what-e per- 
version of ternis'!: But. we comfort.ourselves 
with the'thought: that Jesus Christ himself, 
albeit! hé once drove traffickers out-of) the 
Temple, was: hot: master, of, the’) Temple; 
which belonged to the priests of the syna- 
gogue, When he keptithe, Passover, he did 
it not in the official temple, bubin a private 
chatnber;-and the: Apostles’and the early. 
Christians werealso ‘reduced to; the same 
extremity. It is not: the’) place that’ gives 
glory to God-or that shnetifies the soul. ::‘Be 
it never so lowly, great thirigs may be done 
in our little oratory; and, indeed, L- aim con- 
fident that great: things ‘will’ be: doné there. 

We come here ‘not ito soecupy! our» minds: 
with thoughts about politits, ‘but about re- 
ligion.: (We ‘come in! order’ to) practice: in! 
unison'«theé « teligidn » which « Christ \ onee 
preached to the world.;; Yes, we wigh torLe 
true Christians, true; Catholics—Catholics. i, 

. the full; sense ‘of the word,,;,And, its. full 
sense doesnot imply Romanigm ; for Roman- 
ism ismothing,-but. materialism, formalism, 
and superstition, and, anything could. be more 
contrary, to...true; Catholicism... than, . the, 
Romunism of the present day. . When we 
declare ourselves Catholics we have in mind. 
that pure! and: spiritual Catholicism which:, 
insists on truth’and freedom, which. tends 
‘oward enlightenment and morality, which) 
respects all the just:(claims. of. the,.intelect; 
andiof the heart, and which throws.off, as; 





though: ‘tliey were the,.eerements, of . the, 


stave, all Jesnitical.casuistry and false, the. 
ology, in order, to, return. to primitive faith 
and to the exalted type of, primitive Chris- 
tian life, We will. have. no more of. that 
Roman» Catholicism which perverts the 
souls of men, and which in, the West has 
broken the high spirit of Christianity. What 
We want.is a Christian Catholicism, giving 
aanet tothe conscience and, making. men 
er, “e 

It ig a difficult task. , How, many enemies 
there are to;overcome.... Enemies from with- 
‘n—0our own ignorance, our, weaknesses, our. 
Want of courage, our human respect, Ene-, 
mes from without—Ultramontanism, with 
\8 organization, its state subvention, and its 
Official Stations ; and, on the other hand, 
godless Rationalism, with. its indifference, if 
not its ill-disguised hostility, We. stand he- 
‘ween two hosts of enemies—the Ultramon; 
lanes.of every. sect, whose. only, religion is 


“uperstition; and the skeptics, who, will 


have no Teligion, at 
> Feigion, at all. In other words, 
vere those, who believe everything and 
ose who believe in nothing. Both. these, 
3 Whose, types are. respectively ythe 
nec and Voltaire, are very puree i 
t now: the first ‘Old Gath 
daar st thing for the Old Cath 
Wate.® parish. \\ Hitherto, while \ patiently 
Waiting for the government's permission for 


to unite into aybody, to insti- 


T AEC PND BPBN DENT, 


‘thet public @xervisé of “the Old“ Cathdlic 
worship, which hag not’ yet“beett’ aécordéd, 


|| EMavetried only to gait’ individtal’ adtier- 
| [sénts ‘But wow fie Yimie has combé'to atiive 


patter combined dction! If our opporients 
are strong, it:te'because they have a vigo 


and té this efid require: little apostolic ‘zeal, 
‘tliat We indace our friends” to qitit theif’ iso- 
lation. “I shall keép here a‘tegister in which 


“ANG; so ‘thatthiete’ may” be’ 0’ ‘mistake, I 
shall place atthe beginning of this registér 


our ‘faith and our’ ‘aitns’ “Whoéver’ finds 
this declaration conformable to’ ffuth can 
inscribe’ bis name*'as bélonging to’ our 
patish: Such ‘signatures, inasmuch as they 
‘have no politi¢al significance, cantiot com- 


existence. Sooner or ister the day “will 
come’ when ‘the separation of church and 
state will be decreed in our dear and unhap- 
py France. It will be wéll for us, then, if we 
can prove to the’ Government our existence 
by ‘say ten ortwénty thousand signatures, 
and insist upon ‘our right to the ‘possession 
of edifices erected for ‘the purposes’ of 
Catholic worship: ~“It“is“true the time has 
not yet come for joining issue on that ques- 
tion; but still it will come, and it behooves 
us to make our preparations. 


Among the reforms to. be. wroughbt,: there is 


be put off—iz., the use of the national lan: 
guage in divine service. The’ mass is a 
prayer, par ‘excellence : it brings’ us’ near to 
Calvary and’ ‘to Christ the Saviour. It is, 
therefore, of importance to undéfstand jt. 
But how can that,glorious prayer be under- 
stood if it is said in an unknown, tongue? 
Rome condemns tbe, use of the national Jan- 
guages, and insists on the, Latin, simply with 


' merlyy beforethe ambitious encroachments 
of Rome began, each Particular ‘chtrch had 
divine service in its own language, and it 
was thus that the .piety.of the.faithful was 
kept up. Webave; then, to.go back: to that 
primitive usagej,.which is: tonthis' day! in 
vogue everywhere—in Greece, Russia, En- 
| gland, Ameries;-ete:—the' Roman’ Church 
alone being the’éxteption,; Where doctrines 
and everything élse‘até held to ‘be ‘all the 
more sacred ih proportion as they are less 
understood. Commencing, therefore, with 
the first service, I shall say mass.in French, 
with the exception, of, the. part called, the 
Canon, which; the . priest) retites «in -a low 
;voice. This part I shall contitue: to recite 
‘in Latin, to show that we do not break with 
‘the Latin tongue. I say we will say. mass. 


Roman Church.of the present, day mase.is 
isaid by the priest and-the clerk, the people: 
jmeanwhile remaining:,silent:;and--for the 
greater part of the time devoting-themselves 
to private meditation or to'pra having 
no con#iection with the holy sactifice. This 
is a deplorable abusé. ‘The altar boy has no 
right ‘to ‘take the place of the faithful. In 
former. times, the faithful used, to make re- 
sponses and to, pray, aloud in union with)the 
priest. So soon, therefore, as we capihave a 
prayer-book printed, with a uniform French 
translation for’ all, the people will recite 
aloud’ 8o much of the Liturgy as falls 
to their part. Thus will common prayer be 
re-established, and with common prayer 
fraternal union, the, communion of minds 


cburch is no longer aisociety, but..an aggre- 
gation of. individuals, without any effectual 
bond of union, who meet atthe fot of the 
altar, but have no commerce of féeliny or of 
prayer, This state of “things produces 
weakness and egoism, and it must cea 

Henceforth we shall pray all fogether, like 
brethren, united in one faith, one hope, one 
love, one grace: ibs iat wo 
' For the present f content myself with “a 


our only profession of faith is the ‘Nicen 
Creed, and this we shall recite every Sunday 


, form, without the interpolations added. by 

the Church of Rome. Second, the, com- 
munion may be received: either: kneéling or 
standing. The ‘Israelites ate “the ‘paschal 
lamb standing, and why'should we not also 

partake, standing, of the’eucharist, which is 
our provision during this brief journéy ‘of 
life? The upright attitude symbolizes the 





‘Old’ Catholics may insc#ibe “their fames. 


@ declaration’ of principles) setting forth 


promise any! mat,? while’ they will ‘be ‘of 
great advantage’ in showing our ‘collective | 


one which jis. urgent and. which : must: not | 


a view to centralization and! ‘mastery. : For- | 


I employ the phrase deliberately. .In, the; 


and of hearts, As. tbings now, are, the! 


reference to only two other points. “First,” 


according to. its. primitive and , original, 


se IOI MIE Pin 
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Teetitide which is nnéedful for the” soul that 
‘Woul? have communion with’ Jésts ‘Christ. 
The batty Chtistians ever knelt on Sun- 
‘day, the better to'signity their témembratice 
of the Saviour’s resurrection; and in the 


i ve fas .|“Churchés of the Bast, where the ancient tra- 
“organization. ’- We must also’ learn’ to unite, 


ditions are still preserved, the faithful com- 
mutiicate in the'statiding posture. “ There is, 
then, no reason ‘Why we should not return, 
‘to this usage, which ’ possesses advantages. 


that could be raised against it. 
‘Bai MTS 1 Sigtt 9 





“SPIRITUAL EXALTATION, 
° BY PAUL Ht. HAYNE. 


Orrtimes, in this cold world and blind, 
Brief glimpses dawn of what might be, 
If thought and feeling, flowing free, 

Urged heart to heart and mind to mind ; 


“ It,. scorning dull conyention’s law 
, And deaf to wiles of baser things, 
Our spirits rose and plumed their wings 
For realms of love and realms of awe; 


The weary path, the beaten round 
Whereon our souls are bowed to dust, 
Would vanish in celestial trust, 

And discord change to golden sound. 


Such, the fair mood which round us shed, 
O gentle friend! on yesternight, 
A radiance which outshone the light 
Of all the solemn stars o’erhead. 


,We touched on themes men rarely brook, 
, Though grand and fresh from age to age, 
And glanced at many a mystic page 

Of God’s and Nature’s mighty book ; 


Till in your,deep eyes, raised above, 

I saw a yearning passion rise, 

As if beyond the mournful skies 
They sought the answering eyes of love.. 








LISZT: HIS .NEW ORATORIO AT 
| WEIMAR. 


2 





BY JOSEPH P! THOMPSON, ‘LL.D. 


| ,diszr_ isthe hero, almost the divinity of 
Weimar, as Goethe was in his day, The Court 
honors, him, the musicians, worship. him, 
the people are proud of him; and when he 
brings out some new work under his person, 
al direction artists, prinees, and dilletlanti re, 
sort. to, Weimar from, all, parts, of Germany, 
from England, Austria, and, Russia, to -at- 
tend upon the, festival and, to do homage to 
the:genius of the composer. , Liszt knows 
well how.to maintain, his. position witha 
courtly and serene dignity. His appearance 
/commands, respect,.and,. admiration... His 
‘long’ gray hair sets off finely:a brow that 
seems formed forthe, ‘senlptor, and. which 
chiseled in marble might, be. taken for a 
classical antique. His tall and stately figure, 
clothed in the long black frock of his order, 
suggests some venerable dignitary of the 
Church. His manners are.the perfection of 
the gentleman ; and when he is animated in 
conversation or when he feels the inspira- 
tion of. 4 musical theme and. runs his 
fingers over the keys of the piano his muu‘h 
and eyes kindle with a bewitching smile, 
_that blends the freshness and fervor of youth. 
with the graceful composure of . the con- 
scious master of his art.. Nothing could be 
more amiable than, his courtesy to strangers 
‘who are favorably introduced and to all 
who show that cultivation in “music which 
makes it the instrument and expression of 
the higher and finer emotions of the soul. 
But, there is a lurking lightning in his eyes, 
which is said occasionally to break forth in 
flashes of displeasure, of satire, or of. ridi- 
cule that one would not care to provoke a 
second time. _ 

If, like most men of genius, Liszt is some- 
times moody, sometimes irritable, it is also 
due to himself and his position that he 
should not submit, to be annoyed by per- 
sons who attempt to impose upon his time 
or to make capital out of his name. - Hence, 
those who come to him for the. reputation 


engaging his services must,not complain if 
they get decidedly snubbed. It ought to be 
everywhere understood that nowadays Liszt 
is in no sense an instructor in music’ nor a 
professor of his art. He takes no ‘* pupils ,” 


him as a teacher would be sure to debar 


the applicant from those privileges. wh 


king in the. musical world, Liszt uses his 





| accumulate money and‘ content with the 


‘thore than’ dounterbalan¢ing any objections' | 


of being his pupils or with the idea of 


gives no “ lessons,” and, above all, receives 
no fees; and any attempt to negotiate with 


his courtesy might otherwise accord, A’ 


royal gifts right royally. Too generous to 








‘fixed though “moderate income of his posi- 
‘tion, he devotes his time to musical compo- 
| sition and to the gratuitous enconragement 
‘Of younger artists who meet his approba- 
“tion. "“Meré' amateurs ‘would ‘intrude upon 
‘him’ in ‘Van; but*6nd’ Who is ‘well intfo- 





vitation two or three afternoons a week to 
Liszt’s apartments, to play before him, to 
hear bis comments, and occasionally, per- 
haps, to hear’ his’ ‘touch. “And 80 with ‘a 
princely munificence the gréat master dis- 
penses his gifts, without solicitation and 


| without compensation, to those whom he 


deems worthy of such encouragement. Sel. 
dom now does he give ‘séénces, and then 
only to a select circle of friends. To ask 
him ‘to play is not permitted, even at Court. 
When he pleases, he gives. 

In this magnanimous devotion to his’ art 
Liszt civides his time chiefly between Rome; 
Pesth, and Weimar, spending at’ the latter 
place the’ mouths of April; May, and June. 
Here he commonly brings out some’ new 
production, appearing in the double charac- 
ter of composer and conductor.’ A special 
interest was given to. the festival of this 
year by the pertormance-for the first time of 
the ‘‘Curisrus,”.an oratorio.framed upon 
texts of the Holy “Scriptiires and‘of the 
Catholic_liturgy, a work upon which Liszt 
told your correspondent he had been en- 
gaged betwéen two'and three years. This 
took’ place On 'Phursday, May 29th) im the 
old’ ‘Stadt Kirch® ‘famous for Cranach’s 
great altar-piece of Clitist’as the center of 
the world’s history, where there is® are. 
markably goof organ and atiple room for 
érchéstra and chortis ~ This trial: perform: 
anée, led ‘by Liszt in’ person and attended 
‘bya large artistic and cultivated audiente, 
was a memorable o¢casiéh for Weimar and 
a& gratifying sti¢cess for thie great composer, 
_ who’ received“‘the entbusiastic greetings of 
his friends upon his triumph in a field.se 
diffictilt for thie ‘variety of “éffect required! by 
the theme and necessary also to a sustained 
interest of ‘three houtg 2°’ 

In thf work Liszt ‘bas redeemed thé Vow 
he ‘is repotted ‘to have made ‘at’ Rothe; to 
consecrate the maturity of his powers to the 
service of ‘the Church: ‘Restraining: some: 
i what! the early impethosity of -bis genius 
and its afffhity for the brilliant andthe start- 
ling, he has eté brought ont all the beauty, 
tenderness; atid refinement of his natute, im 
harmony with the grand and the majestic, 
of both wHich he*had already given: such 
exquisite and impressive specimens. “These 
qualities are admirably ‘consbined im the 
Overture, which is‘s key to the whole. work: 
The téxt is in Tatin Part ist is grouped 
around thé Clristmas’ theme: No. 1; ‘the 
Tatroduction from Isaiah® xiv., 8.» No.2, s 
Pastoral (instfimental), with the greeting of 
the angels td thé shepherds, Luke: if. 10-84 
The ‘Gloria “here ‘is very five. No. Scisis 
Canto, the Slabat ‘Mater spédioia, a traly 
Réman bymin to the Virgin, but with masic 
‘to e@harm even the ears of Luthier,» who 
stands in Cranach’s picture singing in adora- 
tion of the Son of "Marty: | Then follows the 
gem of this’ part; No. 4,a Pastoral at the 
nianger, simple, subdued, and’ sweet as the 
pipes'of shepherds’ heard on the still night | 
Hardly have these harmonies died away 
than (No.'5)a'Grand Murch, announcing the 
coming of the three kings with their gifts—a 
march worthy of sach ® coronation. | 

Part 2d follows the Epiphany, and ceo- 
tains (NO. 6) the’ Beatittdes!’ A’ tenor. sdle 
ledda eath benediétion and ‘the full choir 
rig Out ‘the response: The effect is chatm 


ing Tied Paternoster; No. 8, the Fonnd- 
‘ingiof' the Oburch; 7% ¢s Petrus (Mat, xvi.g 
18). ‘The massive solidity and strength of 
‘this section is followed by a strain ,of deli- 
cious pathos in’ the words : ' 

opp? * Simon Joannis deliges me? 

Pases agnos meos. ; 
* “Pasce ovds meos.”—(Jotm mit. 1)’ 
No.'9 brings out the marvelous descriptive 





‘power of thé siithor, as shown’ “in 'his 





———— 
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“ Venedig” and kindred pieces, though rising 
here to a wild majesty of expression. The 
theme is the Miracle on the Lake, Matt. yiii, 
28-26. As the orchestra represents the fury 
of the storm, the choir break in_at intervals 
with the earnest, piercing cry, ‘‘Domine, salva} 
Te tl ge PSII RDA 

o 10 ig a superb Hosanna, attending the 
evtry of Christ into Jerusalem. This second 
part bripgs out the peculiar .stréngth. ard’ 
beauty of the author, Part 8 is devoted to, 
the Passion ‘and the Resurrection. No, 11 
treats Mark xiv, 34-36— My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful ”—with a feeling of chaste and 
tender awe. No. 12, a Canto, is a Stabat 
Mater dolorosa—most delicate and_ touching. 
Then follows an inspiring Easter Hymn 
(No. 18): 

“0 pli et Mie! 
Ren canlestis, rex glorie, 
Morte surrezit hodie, 
Alla” 

The. concluding number (14) is. a strong 
Chorus, with a grand organ accompaniment 
to the words; 


“ Resurrexit, tertia die: 
Christus vincet ; 


In sempiterna secula. . Amen.” 


The vative and ‘resident.talent-of Weimar 
still happily preserved as a. city of, art, cul- 
ture; and: refinement, aloof, from.-the bustle 
of. trade—furnished all. :the | material . for 
bringing out this noble ;.worky,; Boston and 
New. York will, doubtless, takeit up.) Liszt 
may well rest his fame as a. composer upon 
a production destined to become a classic in 
both, hemispheres: 
WEDMAR, June 2d, 1873. ' 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


BY THE REV. EDWARD ©. TOWNE. 








For all the. year since 1 went out from 
Orthodoxy: I have looked in every direction 
for opportunities of prayer and;communion, 
and have been constantly disappointed... Of 
course, such, opportunities exist for ,those 
who are within reach of all that,there is; but 
the religious world is very much. changed in 
respect of them as a whole, and.an observer 
outside the sects is.more likely to see this 
than any who-are within.. I have observed, 
firet of all, in a sympathetic,spirit, and have 
criticised only because it .was forced. upon 
me. Ee 
. To begin with the last of my, experiences; 
I went on Friday morning of Anniversary. 
week in Boston to see the prayer meeting of 
the Congregationalists.in Pilgrim at, and I 
found myself sadly taken in. ; Pilgrim .Hall 
Leonceived as probably larger than. any of 
the:churches, and I expected .a great. com- 
munion of singing and praying souls. .I was 
undeceived, after climbing to, the attic of the 
Congregational Publishing House, where I 
found two rooms joined,into one to make a 
hall-of the size of a. small yestry, and about: 
forty persons present when the meeting be- 
gan. ' Some sixty, or seventy, more came in, 
anid an hour was devoted to three prayers 
and nine or ten:short speeches. Much of 
the speaking .was.done. by _profes- 
sional exborters, whose .words savored 
a good ‘deal of the mere; sentimentalism of 
their individual experience, rather, than of 
deep and genuine knowledge of religiou. It 
was afier the pattern of Dr. Fulton, rather 
than that of Dr, Woolsey. Still, it was sin- 
cere and earnest, and I would gladly. have 
had another’ hour, especially of hymns and 
prayers.’ It seems to me that religion would 
gain immensely if prayer-meetings were con- 
fined to prayers and singing, except the,re- 
marke of the minister or conductor.. .Talk 
tends to crowd out)prayer. I saw:a curious 
illustration of this not long since in a meet- 
ing of the Connecticut’ Association of Con- 
gregationalist Ministers.: . After , discussion 
upon Darwinism ,had.ggne on.for some 
time, a gifted divine was rather suddenly 
called on by the. moderator. to lead in 
prayer, apparently just as he. was;ahout: to 
makeia speech. .The call. was, angwered by 
aprayer which was in facta speech. In- 
stead of resolutely and thoroughly turning 
wholly from the matter\of ‘his speech to his: 
bretliren ‘to simple and suitable address to: 
God, the ‘worthy divine merely capped his 
sentences with a ‘*Mayr we; QO. Lord,” and 
under the form of @ prayertold his hearers 
what they ought to think on the subject be- 
igre them. It was, done as well and. as suc- 
ceasfully assuch a thing can be done; butit 
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seems to me that prayershould always.be 
.prayer, and nothing else, and that the cause 
of.prayer suffers very much indeed from 
this intrusion of speech-making.. In. the 
case of the Boston meeting in Pilgrim Hall 
very, much. larger, and that. last year Con- 
gregationalism had no prayer-meetings in 
connection with the anniversaries! The 
_thing broke down. entirely last year;, and 
_was barely put on its feet again in-a small 
way this year. 

On the day before this Pilgrim Hall ex- 
perience I went with eager expectation to the 
communion sérvice of the Unitarian denom- 
ination, appointed in place of the morning 
prayer-meeting in Hollis-street church. Rad- 
ical as'f am, there is no service which means 
so much to me as this of communion, and I 
really supposed I should meet a great com- 
pany of Unitarian men and brethren. I 
found a rich array of communion silver, 
but a beggarly show of communicants. Not 
more than forty men were present, and less 
than half of them were ministers. Not one 
in ten of the Unitarian ministers who had 
attended to hear an address and ‘discussion 
the morning before, and who that afternoon 
were present in Music Hall at the free feast 
annually given by the Unitarian laymen, 
cared any thing about the communion service, 
if they could be judged by their acts. Hun- 
dreds of men attended the feast in Music 
Hall. ‘Phe ministers were there in full force; 
even the divines who come te no other de. 
nominational meetings. As I looked down 
from the second balcony and saw the doc- 
tors of divinity on the platform’ putting 
away the good things, I could not see but 
one who was at the communion service, 
and he was there to officiate. And I must 
add that, keen as my sympathy was, the 
service disappointed me.’ It pressed very 
little upon practical. ‘sacrifice of self 
to God, or upon practical . imitation 
of Christ; but kept almost wholly to the 
sentiment and forced solemnity which sum 
themselves up in “ Lord, Lord.” 1 object to 
n6 ‘variety of opinion and faith in eon- 
nection with this service; but it seems to me 
that it should always go down to the love 
that givesto man and that gives up to God, 
practical following of God as dear children, 
and following with Christ as a bearer of the 
cross which is to be ours as it was his. The 
service is entirely wearing out among Unita- 
fians, because they make it a mere senti- 


‘ mental memorial of a person who has really 


fio divine office or réligious place tc them: 

When the Presbyterian General Assembly 
met in Chicago, the meeting last before the 
one just held, I felt sure of one great honest 
prayér-meeting. Setting apart a forenoon 
to go into the city for the express purpose, I 
counted on seeing a scene of profound relig- 
ious devotion. My hopes were somewhat 
dashed, on my way from the railway sta- 
tion across the city to the church, when I 
saw at the Tremont House three or four of 
the best-known younger divines getting into 
an elegant private carriage for a drive 
in Wabash Avenue during the prayer- 
meeting hour; and when I reached the 
church and found a thin attendance 
in the front pews I lost heart about 
prayermeetings utterly. I cannot remem- 
ber that there was a single word of genuine 
prayer in that meeting. There was some 
pretty fair theological meditation, and! one 
brother most energetically cannonaded tlic 
ceiling of the church with his outline of sys- 
tematic theology. As the hour for business ap- 
proached, large numbers came in—apparently 
the more important members of the body, to 
whom the prayer-meeting was of no particu- 
lar account. One of these took ‘his stand at 
my elbow, in the aisle, and, keeping on a 
countenance of solemn attention to the ener- 
getic prayer then going on, opened his let- 
ters in bis hat, to be ready for business. I 
came away from that prayer-meeting a dis- 
gusted heretic. 

_Now for two other facts. I attended the 
great, closing session of the A. B. C. F. M. 
meeting last fall, here in New Haven, to see 
what would be said indicating a conscious- 
ness that the larger portion of mankind are 
on the road to eternal perdition. There 
were two or three incidental allusions to the 
fact that there are souls in danger; but the 
matter,did not come up directly at all, nor 
was there even a remote allusion to what 
is said to be the real case. I may add 
that my first step out of my Ortho- 
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I found that no previous meetings had been | 





,dox faith was taken in the. mee’ 
ing of the Board in. 1856,,.where my 
faith that the average Orthodox mean what 
they say of the peril.of mankind broke 
down entirely. Another fact to the same! 
purport I found in the alumni meeting: of 
the Yale Divivity School. After attending 
to business and devoting some time to com- 
memorative words, a professor of the 
School called out, one of the more prominent 
of the younger ministers present. The call 


had no.reference to religion, but .was a’ 


jocose thrust ata local Connecticut mat- 
ter. The response was a.,funny. one, re 
ferring very wittily to the matter. ofthe 
Professor’s joke. Some serious words . fol- 
lowed; but they referred. not to.religion in 
any way, but to physical exercise, Another 


prominent young divine followed; but be | 


spoke not of any religious. matter, but of 
what Mark Twain thought. of his pastor’s 
sermons. I had no fault to find.with the 
genial spirit andthe tolerable. fun of the 


occasion; but I did ask where these men. 


kept their faith, their. fear. even that. a 
world lying in. wickedness is instantly ex- 
posed to the wrath of God, and: sinking 
every hour. into hopeless. perdition. 
What does it all mean ? 
ee a a 


FAITH'S SURRENDER. 


BY ROSSITER JOHNSON, 


As vanquished years behind me glide, 
Trailing the banner of their boasts, 
Lo! step for step and stride for stride, 
, Beside me walk their silent ghosts, 
Each, while a narrow moment burned, 
The breath of full existence shared ; 
Then mortal Substance backward turned, 
Immortal Shadow onward fared. 
Between the doing and the dreaming, 
My slack hands fall ; 
Between the being and the seeming, 
My senses pall ; 
And swiftly through life's broken arches 
Care with his troop triumphant marches, 
And claims me thrall. 


There ever, ’mid the moving throng, 
Whose mocking footfalls echo mine, 
Poor widowed Memory leads along’ 
Her children in a lengthened line, ' 
What time the head in silence hung, 
I knew them by that voiceless sign— 
Their tender forms forever. young, 
Their weary eyes as old as mine. 
Between retreating and encroaching 
Their footprints lie ; 
Between beseeching and reproaching 
Their voices die ; , 
Aai@ every scheme of bétter living 
They mar Witti blotches of misgivinig, 
And thrust it by. 


The one foul word in record fair 
Stands out the foremost on the page, 
Till all of good or glory there : 
Seems chance-achieved er shrunk with age; | 
The present help of manly strength,’ 
The royal sway of manly will; ~ 
However bold, go down at length 
Before some iron-visored ill. tai 
Betwixt old baulk and new beginning, 
Hew Courage quails ! 
*Twixt white intent and stain of sinning, 
How Virtue fails! 
And backward on her own path turning, 
Where 'Hazard’s lurid torch is burning, 
How Reason pales ! ? 





From self the subtle motive spun, 
Through self the generous purpose burns, 
For self the martyr deed is done, 
And round to self at last returns 
The boon for others dearly bought, 
The far result of sacrifice, 
That triumphs in completed thought 
Or lights a gleam in dying eyes: 
Betwixt grim fact and sad surmising, 
Joys merge in pain ; 
’Twixt love of sclf and sclf-despising, 
What grounds remain 
Where lope is lord and Fear is vassal, 
Where calm Content may build her castle, 
Nor build in vain? 


Though Truth be steadfast as the hills, 
Whose flinty faces mock at Time, 
What boots it if no living rills ‘ 
Roll downward from that steep sublime ? 
I could not hold its airy hight, 
Though I should tread the narrow track, 
While trembling foot and failing sight © 
Conspire too well to hurl me-back. 
Between the climbing and the creeping, 
There’s blood and bruise ; : 
Between the laughing andthe weeping, 
The soul may lose. ; 


Her grasp of all that makes the morrow, . ca ; 


Seem other than a greener sorrow, 
With fresher dews. on 


from Noah to Moses. 






‘ Danre, Wessrer said: “ Thepe je: 
valuable truth yet to be gleaned from the 
Sacred Writings which has thug far 
caped the attention of commentators ths, 
from all other sotirces of human knowledy, 
combined.” 

The world is just learning, after 6.09) 
years, some of the wonders of: thy on 
Generation after generation have enjoyed it, 
light and lived and died in ignorang at 
what it can do and teach. Polarization and 
analysis are Ow revealing mysteries ‘hia. 
den from the mind of man since the’ foung. 
ation of the world.” 

“The Lord God ts a Sun.” His “Igy, 
light,” “his‘Word” the “light of iy 
world.” The beams that shine in that 
‘Holy Word” enfold more mysteries than 
the human mind has yet conceived of, Wj, 
need the spiritual prism, the divine analysis 
which shall reveal the yet Undiscovered 
truths. and powers that are for the “ healing 
of. the nations.” 

The great problem for the world to-day ig 
that of government. The one grand gqb. 
ject of the Bible is the government of ‘God, 
iNustrated, so far as our world is concerned, 
in the-history of the buman race, In what. 
ever aspect it may be considered—whetherin 
the family, in the church, or in the state. 
government is the great concern of man. 
kind. It lies at the foundation of all the in- 
dividual and social interests of rational and 
immortal beings in this world and through 
out the universe. 

Nothing is more important for the nations, 
at the present day, than s correct under- 
standing of what the “ Word of God” teach- 
es respecting government, divine and hu- 
man, [In the prospective revision of ovr 
present English version it concerns every 
one interested in .the ‘‘ weal or woe” of hu: 
manity to know whether our version gives 
@ just, unprejudiced; impartial view of tho 
subject, and whether the new revision shal! 
be made to accord with the teachings of the 
divine originals. ] 

The history of our world is the history of 
a stupendous and: universal revolt of all the 
families ‘and tribes and nations of the earth 
against the: ‘Throne and Monarchy. of 
Heaven,” and of the withdrawal of the dired 
Divine Government, with all its blessings. 

Redemption is the glorious plan of 
Jehovah for bringing this rebellio#to an 
end, and restoring to our world the rejected’ 
government, with its unspeakable benef. 
cence. ‘Its aim is the restoration of the 
‘“Kingdom of the Heavens” over all the do- 
minionsof earth. This is the great burden of 
the New Testament. This was the heralding 
of John the Baptist, the teaching of Jesus, the 
preaching of Paul and of Peter, and thecrown- 
ing prophecy of John in the Apocalypse. 
The return of the “ King in his glory” and 
the re-establishment of the Kingdom is to be 
the grand, ‘final. consummation of the 
glorious work of redemption, and implies 
and includes all the antecedent objects aud 
results in the mission of the Son of God. 

A thorough and systematic examination 
of the whole subject of government in its prin- 
ciples and‘ administration, as exhibited 
throughout the Bible, is essential in order to 
show the bias and coloring of King James’s 
version. [The evidences and illustrations of 
bias are found all along from the Pentateuch 
to the Apocalypse. They indicate studied 
design to make the “* Word of God” sanction 
if not enjoin the usurpations and human de- 
vices Of earthly monarchy and hierarchy. 
Words and phrases are employed in an am- 
biguous sense, and offices and functions are 
described in’ terms that lead to misconcep- 
tion. 

nk to a cotrect and impartial view 
of the ¢ase, it is necessary to consider the 
different stages and principal forms of the 

Divine Government, past, present, and prox 
pective, as exhibited in the Bible, — 
ning to the end. For the purposes 0 
this ‘article thé following brief allusions will 


| be sufficient: 


—— 





1. The Original, Pure Theoeraty of Baden 


. the direct, immediate, personal Govem- 


ment of God. 


2. The Patriarchial State—about 850 years 





8 The ‘Hebrew Commonwealth, ander ‘the 
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“a Hebrew Monarchy—about 500 years 
from Saul to Nebuchadwezzar. =” 

5, The Monarchies of the Gentiles—from 
the “head” to the “toes” of the “great 
i » nearly 2,500 years. 
me The Sublime, Glorious Apocalyptic Resto. 
ration of the Original Theocracy—the re-es- 
tablishment over all the earth of the glori- 
ous “ Kingdom of the Heavens,” the Prime- 
yal Government of Jeffovab. 

The fundamental principles of govern- 
ment and law under all these forms and 
stages of the Divine Administration are the 


pout 450 years from Moses to 


me. 
"Tedeiying them all are: 

4, The imprescriptible prerogatives and 
claims of Jehovah, Creator, Preserver, and 
Proprietor of the Heavens and of the 
Barth; the “High and Mighty Ruler of the 
Universe” ; sovereign in his own right, ab- 
solute, the only ‘‘supreme,” infinite, uni- 
yersal, immutable, eternal. 

9, All power is His, over all the elements, 
combisations, and forces of Nature, in 
every realm and kingdom of creation. 
Bvery being and every faculty, mental, 
moral, and spiritual, are his offspring. . 

3 “Of one blood” he hath made all 
nations; and in the progressive develop- 
ment of his mind and will, in govern- 
ment andlaw, hath bound the family of 
min ing universal brotherhood of mutual: 
duties and of equal rights. 

4 Hemakes all law—himself or by his 
appointees. He adds the penalty, and ex- 
ecutes it by his own direct or by delegated 
power. Fire, flood, famine, pestilence, or 
the hand of man are alike agents at his 
will. He rules all rulers, and there is no 
necessity for man to ‘‘ re-enact” his laws. 

5. He makes and unmakes all the 
“rplers” of eartl—Pharaoh, Moses, Saul, 
or Nebuchadnezzar. ‘‘The Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and he 
giveth it to whomsoever he will.” j 

Such truths as these lie at the foundation 
of government for mankind, and indicate 
the respective ‘‘rights” and “ duties,” pre- 
rogatives and claims, of all ‘‘rulers and all 
people in all the relations and concerns of 
life, civil, political and ecclesiastical. 

These truths are illustrated in the success- 
ive stages of the Divine Government. 

1. In the Original Theocracy God is the un- 
disputed sovereign. He made the creatures 
by his word, and placed them under pro- 
bation and law. He made the law, affixed 
the penalty, and, when it was incurred, 
executed the punishment himself. 

2. In the Patriarchal State all these con- 
ditions are the same—the absolute sover- 
eignty of God, government by law, pro- 
bation, and punishment. 

8. In the Hebrew Oommonvwealth, during 
all the eventful scenes of the journey from 
Egypt to Canaan, and the establishment of 
the House of Israel in the promised land, 
“Jehovah was King.” Sovereignty was with 
God alone. Authority, law, and power 
were exclusively his. He was the great 
deliverer. He had broken the yoke of despot- 
ism, overwhelmed the oppressors, had been 
the guardian, guide, and benefactor of the 
“free.” Led by the ‘‘ pillar of cloud” by 
day and of “fire” by night, their tabernacle 
and camp had been illumined by the 
splendor of the symbol of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence, the “‘shekinah glory ” from Heaven. 

The“ chosen people” had just been lib- 
erated from the bitter bondage of one of the 
human kings, The echoes of their tri- 
umphant “songs of deliverance” were still 
lingeting in their tents, The lofty strains 
of Moses and of Miriam, “ almost divine,” 
never surpassed nor equaled by any hymn 
of the nations, reverberated over ‘land and 
ea.” ‘The mingled notes, the mournful 


dirge over the heathen despot and his’ 


“hosts,” and Israel’s song of jubilee, ‘‘ Je- 
hovah hath triumphed, his people are free,” 
‘nsublimity and pathos have no equal. Six 
hundred thousand liberated. s]aves join. the 


— Two millions swell the grand re- - 


“The Lord shall reign forever and ever,” 
mye the burden of the day: to abjure 
noes and his idols, and own and 
we alone. It was the beginning of a 

ft i human government, The organ- 
of the body politic under the. goy- 
€rnment of their. ‘‘King” was @ progressive 
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1. The Covenant of Marah.—Three days 
after the passage of the-Red Sea (Ex., x, 27; 
Numb., xxxiii, 8) the children of Israel en- 
camped in Marah. . They were just entering 
upon the journey of the wilderness. Here 
God renewed and confirmed his national 
covenant with them as ‘‘ his people.”—Ex., 
ii, 24; vi, 3, 5-7; Gen., xv, 14 This is the 
earliest intimation of any organized govern- 
ment and the foundation of governmental 
institutions and policy for the nation. 

[At Marah the Lord ‘‘made for them a 
statute and an ordinance”—Ex. xv, 25, 26. 
Parallel passages (Ex. xii, 14, 24, 43; xiii, 
9, 10) indicate clearly the meaning of ordi- 
nance and the usage of the terms statutes, 
commandments, precepts, judgments,” éte.— 
Gen. xxvi, 5; Deut. iv, 5, 6; vi,1, 24 All 
together, separately and interchangeably, 
implies civil and ecclesiastical institutions 
and laws.] Here, manifestly, the, founda- 
tion was laid for the civil polity of the.‘ He- 
brew Commonwealth,” the cornerstone of 
which was “ The Lord is King.” 

2. The Organization of the Hebrew Magis- 
tracy is the next stage in the constitution of 
the government. To lighten the burden of 
official duty and care devolved upon Moses, 
the whole camp of Israel was divided into 
classes of 1,000, 100, 50, and 10. Over each 
of these a ‘‘ruler” was appointed, chozen 
from among the people—“ able men, fearing 
God, men of truth, and hating covetous- 
ness.” Every “small matter’ they were to 
judge. Every ‘‘great matter” was to be 
referred to Moses, that he might decide, or 
bring the causes, in last appeal, unto God. 

8. The Constitution and Laws of Sinai.— 
About forty-five days after the Covenant_of 
Marah (Ex. xix, 1) Moses and his father- 
in-law met in the Wilderness of Sinai, be- 
fore the ‘‘ Mount of God.”—Ex. iii, 1, 12; 
xviii, 5. It was a place never to be for- 
gotten. [Here, previous to the mission of 
Moses to Egypt, God appeared to the hum- 
ble shepherd of Midian in the ‘‘ burning 
bush.” Here the symbol, perhaps, of the 
nation, in the fire of persecution and oppres- 
sion, yet unconsumed, foreshadowed their 
great deliverance from the despotism of a 
heathen king. Here Moses was commanded 
to take the “shoes off his feet,” for the 
place was “holy ground,” It was at the 
mountain of the ‘‘ bush” where Moses, after 
the return from Egypt, was to ‘‘ serve God,” 
in the sublime and solemn scenes of the 
delivery of the law.—Ex. iii, 5, 12.] 

It was on this sacred spot, after a solemn 
act of religious service, in which the priest 
of Midfan officiated and Moses and Aaron 
and all the elders of Israel participated (Ex. 
xviii, 12), the organization of the govern- 
ment was completed. The conditions of the 
National Covenant were again proclaimed 
and all the people joined in the solemn rati- 
fication. Here, at the “ Mount of God,’ Israel 
found the charter of their liberties and rights, 
their constitution and laws—the whole 
code, moral, civil, ecclesiastical criminal, 
and penal: By his Own sovereign, immuta- 
‘ble decree Jehovah declared the pillars of 
his throne; the eternal principles of gov- 
ernment and law; the system of magis- 
tracy for the administration of justice 
among two millions of people; all the rites 
and ordinances of religious worship; and 
the whole “ rule of life” for man, in all his 
relations to his Maker and to his fellow- 
man. 

This system of government ‘‘all the 
elders” and the ‘‘ people” of Israel delib- 
erately rejected. It was a national rejec- 
tion, of ‘‘elders,” ‘‘ rulers,” and ‘‘ tribes,” 
an organized rebellion. They rejected God. 

Ged withdrew his covenant blessings from 
them. They chose a monarchy of their 
own. God gave them their choice, but ap- 
pointed their king himself—I Sam. viii, 7, 
19, 20; x, 18, 19, 24. 

4. The Hebrew Monarchy—a_ theocratic 
government, in which the earthly king. was 
only the viceroy, of Jehovah. He was ap- 
pointed by God. The command was: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt in any wise set him king over thee 
whom the Lord thy God:shall choose.” The 
‘ office was not hereditary. The king had no 
independent authority. He was “supreme” 
only in his bounden fealty to God. No lim- 
itations or restrictions of his prerogatives 
could possible be greater than those imposed 
upop him, He was required to write out in 
"a book with his own hand the whole, “law, 
of God,” and to read init every. day of, his 





life, and keep it, and do it himself, and exe- 





cute it, ‘‘that his. heart be pot lifted,,up 
above his brethren.”—Dan’l xvii, 18, 20, 

When all this was ehanged, kings renounced 
allegiance to God; the people repudiated his 
laws; the whole nation, Judah and Israel, 
fell away in utter apostasy, God utterly 
abandoned them. He overthrew the ‘throne 
and the altar,” destroyed. the entire civil and 
ecclesiastical polity of the state,;*‘ cast-off” 
and dispersed the nation over the earth, and 
delivered up the government.of Jews and 
Gentiles into the hands of the great Babylo- 
nian king, until ‘‘ the times of _the- Gentiles 
shall be fulfilled.” 

5. The Gentile Monarchies, symbolized’ in 
the ‘‘great image” of: Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, with its four great dynasties and 
the tenfold disruption of the last. 

Israel ‘‘ provoked the God of Heayen, 
and be gave them into the hands of the king 
of Babylon.” ‘Not by, inheritance or his 
own conquests became be king. “‘ God gave 
him the kingdom.” And because he gave not 
God the glory, and did not ‘‘ know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will,’ God 
cast him down to the dust of the earth. 

6. The Great Coming Restoration—the 
apocalyptic theocracy. The burden of the 
last prophetic vision of human government 
is the destruction of the great ‘‘ Baby- 
lonian image,” with all its broken, crum- 
bling fragments in the four quarters of the 
globe.—Rev. xvi, 17, 18. The angel from 
Heaven, whose descent ‘‘ lightened the earth 
with his glory,” heralded its downfall arid 
eternal doom. <A great voice of much people 
in Heaven was heard, saying: ‘ Alleluia! 
Salvation!” A voice came out of the throne, 
saying: ‘‘ Praise our God.” And there was 
heard a voice, as of a great multitude, as of 
many waters, as of mighty thunderiogs, 
saying: “Alleluia! for the Lord God Om- 
nipotent REIGNETH.” And Heaven was 
opened, and ‘‘Behold him whose rame is 
called the Word of God, and on his head 
were many crowns, and on his vesture a 
name, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
and he shall rule the nations.” —Rev. xix. 

Such is the. predicted restoration of the 
primeval theocracy, the re-establishment 
on earth of ‘The Kingdom of the Heavens,” 
the coronation of the ‘‘ head that once was 
crowned with thorns” with the “ crowns” of 
all the earth. 

If this is a correct Scripture view of the 
divine overruling government of the world, 
it is not a matter of small moment that a 
new revision of the English Bible should 
represent the truth, and exert all its influ- 
ence in favor of privciples and institutions 
looking forward toward the restoration, 
and not backward to the errors and abuses 
of the monarchs of the apostasy. 





MY KING. 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 


Love is King! When he commands, 
Let all meaner things withdraw ; 
Only he, in all the lands, 
Royal, unrestricted, stands, 
To himself a perfect law ! 


Love is King! By right divine, 
From the Godhead pure he came ; 
Through his veins the fruited vine 
Flows in everliving wine, 
And his heart is fadeless flame. 


Love is King! No cringing thrall 
Sueing for withholden bliss ; 

As his own he claimeth all 

That his own he cares to call; 
What if here his crown he miss? 


What though he be dispossessed 
Of his throne? An exile he, 
Doomed to wander in unrest ? 
Still, above all, is he blest 
In a conscious royalty. 


Ah! my King, mistrusted here, 
Masked in beggarly array ! 

Comes a morning, radiant, clear, 

When, no more a wanderer, 
Dawns for thee a perfect day ; 


When the heayens shall swing their gate 
To thy lordly entering ; ri 
When the people of thy state 
And all joy, on thee shall wait, 
And I triumph in my King! 








A PorTLAND man who was caught fishing 
for trout on another man’s land. the other day,” 
completely silenced the owner, who remon- 
strated, with the majestic answer: ‘‘ Who,, 
wants to cateh your trout? I’m only. trying 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
» POWER IN AMERICA,* : 
No. XCVL. 


DEATH OF "JOHN ‘QUINCY ADAMS.~ 
ELECTION OF W. H. SEWARD: 








BY, THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Vice-PRESIDEST, OF THR Unirep States. 


‘On the 2ist of February, 1848, John 
Quincy Adams wds stricken with apoplexy 
in‘ his seat in the: House of Representatives. 
He was borne to the Speaker’s Room, where 
two days afterward the aged statesman 
died. It was, inchis own touching words, 
his “last of earth?’ a striking but fitting 
close of a long and illustrious career. » In- 
deed, had it been left for him to choose: the 
mode of his departure, he could hardly have 
chosen’a death: in richer harmony with his 
life.’ On the very spot of his: grandest tri- 
umphs, under the roof that had so. often 
resounded with the ringing words of. ‘‘ the 
old man eloquent,” he passed away. 

Though Mr. Adams was distinguished 
above all others in his earnest, persistent, 
and finally triumphant vindicition of the 
right of petition and freedom of speech, he 
was not, at least until near the close of life, 
io hearty accord with Abolitionists, with 
whom he never affiliated, from whom he 
often received severe criticisms and censures, 
and to whom he sometimes applied words 
indicating little confidence in their plans, if 
in their purposes of action; and yet he was 
a trusted leader in their great fight for free- 
dom of speech, while it was his voice that 
first enunciated the dectrine, novel to all 
and greatly distasteful to the slaveholders, 
of the right of the Government, under the 
war power, to emancipate the slaves—the 
very right on which President Lincoln 
based the Proclamation of Emancipation. 

As, however, he drew near the close -of 
life his views changed. If his abhorrence 
of slavery did not deepen, his anxiety for 
the future of his country did, and he be- 
came more and more cognizant of the mache 
inations of those who seeméd determined 
either to make the Government entirely sub- 
servient to the behests of the Slave Power 
or to destroy it.’ His long participation in 
public affairs, his intimate relations with 
public men, his protracted observation of 
statesmen’ and their measures, his con- 
summate knowledge of the schemings 
and the indirect ‘purposes of too 
many who, with fair professions; did but 
seek to promote their own personal and 
partisan ends, protected him from what 
deceived others and prepared him to inter- 
pret both the utterances and the silences of 
those who spoke as loudly and ax intelligibly 
to him, at least, by the one as the other. 
John Minor Botts, in his history of the 
rise, progress, and disastrous failure of the 
Great Rebellion, states that they were the 
policy and the avowed purposes of Mr. Cal- 
houn that converted him. His avowals 
and those of his associates that they sought 
acquisition of Texas to extend and perpet- 
uate slavery made him an Abolitionist. Mr. 
Botts gives the substance of an interview 
with Mr. Adams after the latter fad ex- 
pressed sentiments he had not understood 
him to entertain: ‘‘ Upon the adjournment 
of the House,” he said, ‘‘ we walked down 
together, and I took occasion to refer to his 
remarks, which I do not now precisely 
recollect, and said that I thought he did not - 
intend to say all that his language could 





| imply. ‘ Yes) he replied, ‘I said it delib- 


erately and purposely.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ Mr. 
Adams, you are not an Abolitionist.’ ‘ Yes, 
I.am,’ said he. ‘I never have been one 
until now; but, when I see thie Constitution 
of my country struck down by the South for 
such purposes as are openly avowed, ‘no 
alternative is left me. I must oppose them 
with all the means within my reach. T must 
fight the Devil with his own fire; and, todo 
this effectually, Iam obliged to.‘co-operate 
with the Abolition party, who have’ been 
hateful to me lieretofore. -If the South,’ he 
continued, ‘ had'consultéd’ her tiue’dnterest 
and followed your counsel on ‘the twenty- 
first rule and on the Texas question, their 
institutions would never Have been endan© 
gered by the North; but, if the matters are 
to take the shape foreshadowed by Mr. 
Calhoun and others of the Democratic party,’ 
* Entered according to’ Act of Gongrbsd.by B,C” 
BowEN, in the year 1870, in (the District Court of the 





to drowaz this worm.” 


United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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BP eee one oan foretell what 

In TAdgast! 1847, Mr! [Adainé Wrote to 
Governor Slade, of Vermont, that the exist- 
ence of slavery was “a moral pestilence,” 
whieh ‘preyed on the human race” ; that it 
‘*is the great evil now suffered : by. the race 
of men, an evil to be extinguished by the 
will of ‘man himself and by the operations 
of that will” He déclared his belief that, 
“if the will of the free portion of this North 
American people could be organized for 
action, the people of the whole American 
Union’ would’ ipso facto become free.” He 
avowed himself in favor of an improvement 
in “‘the popular education,” an improve- 
ment ‘which, be said, ‘shall administer to 
the soul of every male child born within the 
free’ portion of these states the ‘principle of 
that oath which it is said: the Carthagenian 
Hamilcar administered to his son Hannibal 
with reference t0 Rome—eternal, inextin- 
guishable hatred, not to Rome, nor any ex- 
isting nation, but to slavery throughout the 


earth.” 
“ The revolution,” he said, “to be effected 


in, the North, American, Confederacy, pre- 
liminary to the abolition of slavery through- 
out the earth, is in the will of the portion of 
the American people already free. They 
now suffer themselves to be told that slavery 
is nothing to them and they sleep in bonds 
of yoluntary servitude. _How long they. will 
so sleep it will be of no use for me to in- 
quire.,,.The day of. their awakening is re- 
served for a future age.” 

Mr. Adams. had. witnessed for fifteen 
years the continued aggressions of the Slave 
Power. and its continued. successes. No 
wonder, then, that. the venerable statesman 
looked not.to the immediate future, but to.a 
coming age for that awakening of the peo- 
plernwhich was, to precede and procure that 
breaking of those ‘ bonds.of voluntary servi- 
tude”. he so. much deplored and of whose 
immediaterupture he was so hopeless. Nor 
is there question that this very hopelessness 
revealed a deeper insight into the nature, 
workings, and tenacity of the system than 
did the more positive and confident utter- 
ances and anticipations of those who criti- 
cised him with most severity for his lack of 
zeal and want .of co-operation. Nor is 
there greater doubt as to his position, bad he 
lived to see the struggle open which both 
witnessed and attested that awakening, and 
which resulted in the destruction of what 
he so thoroughly deprecated and evidently 


derstood. 
yee while the golden radiance of the 


great man’s departure lingered in the hori- 
zon there was heralded the rising of two as- 
cending luminaries, who were destined, to 
shine with great and signal, if not with the 
same and as protracted effulgence in the po- 
litical firmament—men who not only trod 
worthily in the footsteps, in which he had 
walked, but who did not hesitate to advance 
in the same path in which he had led the 
way, to take up and proclaim @ more com- 
plete evangel, of which his had been but the 
forerunner. Just one year from the disap- 
pearance of Mr. Adams from the theater on 
which he had borne so prominent and im- 
portant a part were elected to the Senate og 
the United States William H. Seward, of 
New. York, and Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio. 
Both.were deeply inspired by the spirit of 
freedom. and had labored earnestly in its 
behalf. Both were men of large capacity, 
superior culture, laudable. ambition, and 
tireless industry ; and their entrance upon 
this pew and broader sphere of action was 
welcomed by the anti-slavery men of the 
nation with high and exciting hopes that 
‘they would prove worthy champions of a 
noble cause. Nor were these hopes doomed 
disappointment. 
4 sg of 1848 the Democratic 
party of New York had been riven in twain 
and completely routed, The Whigs had 
elected all but one of its thirty-four mem- 
bers,of Congress. They had secured four- 
fifths of the legislature and Hamilton Fish 
bad been elected governor by a plurality of 
one. hundred thousand. . Mr. Seward had 
done much to retain the Anti-Slavery Whigs 
of that and other, Northern States, in spite 
of. the rejection of, the. Wilmot Proviso by 
the, National Convention. During the pres- 
idential canvass. he said little of platforms 
op,candidates, but spoke with signal ability 


in behalf of the Union, equal rights, the dif-” 


fasion of knowledge, the. development of 
the’ coutitty, ‘itid'the dbolition-of slavery. 


‘maybe the 

















During this canvass he addressed a con-— 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, and’ presented 
the issues growing out of the existence of 9 
slavery, with sitigular boldness‘and distinct. 
ness of utterance. “At fhe same time’ he de- ' 
seribéd and expressed With ’ philosophic 
aceuracy and with marvelous force and 
felicity of language the distinction between 
the party of freedom and the party of’ 
slavery. ' He declared’ the’ antagonistit’ 
elements of American society to be freedom 
and ‘slavery. “‘Fréedom,” hé ‘said, “is in 
harmony with out systém Of government 
and with the'spitit of the age, and is, there- 
fore, passive and quiescent. ‘Slavery is in 
conflict with that system, with justice, and 
with humanity, and is, therefore, organized, 
defensive, active, and perpetually aggress- 
ive.” ‘‘ Freedom,” ‘hé said, “insists on the 
emancipation and elevation of labor; slavery 
demands soil moistened with tears and 
blood.” Resulting from these elements, the 
American people’ were divided, he affirmed, 
into the party of freedom and the party of 
slavery. ‘‘The party of slavery,” he said, 
“upholds an aristocracy founded on the 
humiliation of labor, as necessary to the 
existence of a chivalrous republic. ‘The 
party of freedom maintains universal suff- 
rage, which makes men equal before the 
laws, as they are in the sight of a common 
Creator. The party of slavery cherishes 
ignorance because it is the only security for 
oppression. The party of liberty demands 
the diffusion of knowledge, because it is the 
safeguard of republican institutions. The 
party of slavery declares that stitution 
munificent and approved of God,.and, there- 
fore, inviolable. The party of freedom 
seeks complete ard universal emancipa- 
tion.” 

Admitting that the Whig party» had 
fallen from its ancient faith and was com- 
paratively unsound, he claimed that it was’ 
the truest and most faithful of the two 
parties, the one or the other of which must 
prevail. He gave expression to the’ preg- 
nant thought that the Whig party was as 
faithful’ to the interests of freedom as the 
“inert conscience” of the American people: 
would permit it to be, and. he urged‘ the 
duty of making it more faithful. : “Slave- 
ry,” he-said, ‘‘can be limited to its present 
bounds; it can be ameliorated; it can be 
and must be abolished; and you andI can 
aud must do it.” Maintaining that the 
strength of slavery did not lie in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, nor in the con- 
stitutions and laws of the slaveholding 
states, but in the erroneous sentiments of 
the American people, he urged the men of 
Ohio to ‘‘ inculcate” the ‘‘law of freedom 
and equal rights of man iénder the paternal 
roof, and to seedo it that they are taught 
in the schools and in the churches. .‘‘ Re- 
form your own code,” be. continued ; ‘‘ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the fugitive who 
lays his weary limbs at your door, and de- 
fend him as you would your paternal gods ; 
correct your own error, that slayery has any 
constitutional guaranty which may not be 
released and ought not to be relinquished. 
Say to slavery, when it ‘shows its ‘bond’ 
and demands its ‘pound of flesh,’ that if 
it draws one drop of blood its life shall be 
the forfeit.” : 

These sentiments, thus decided; not to say 
defiant, were expressed in dignified language, 
with forensic art and the adroitness of the 
statesman, who made the manner strengthen 
and enforce the matter of his discourse. 
He counseled, too, their inculcation with a 
spirit of moderation and benevolence, and 
not of retaliation and fanaticism; and he 
expressed the belief that by so doing they 
would bring the friends of thecountry into 
an effective aggression upon slavery, and 
that when the public mind should will its 
abolition a way would be opened to do it. 
He urged them not to overlook the attain- 
able in their efforts to secure the unattain- 
able, and to ‘‘remember that no human 
work is done without preparation.” '“ God,” 
he said, “ works out his sublimest purposes 
among men with preparation. There was 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
‘ ¥ re th of 
Beg soe fol ir Tere wat a John ‘babes 
a Jesus; there was a baptism of water before 
there was a baptism ofthe Holy Ghost and 
of fire”’ With sentiments like these and 
with purposes so fully, frankly, and’ felic- 
itously expressed he was elected, in’ Febru- 
ary, 1849, with only vow a opposing’ votes, 
to represerit the imperial State of New York 





| in-theSenate of the United States, 
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| 0. JAE Wome recent ineetthies of thie’ Puptadel- 
phia Acddemy of Natural ‘Sciences am‘ incident 

fed whitch shows how thé observations of 
one may aid another'in the discovery of! scien- 
tifie facts. Mr. Thomas Meehan made some re- 
marks on the floral, structure “of Pedicularis 
Canadensis, showing that. it was impossible the 
plant. could fertilize itself, The. stamens are 
inclosed in the upper segment of the corolla, 
which is not only arched to contain them, but 
as tightly compreésed as if it had beén pressed 
in the herbarium. The pistil protrades through 
thisi flattened segment and long’ before’ the 
pollen is mature. But the same eare which 
seemed to guard the pollen.from the, flower’s 
own pistil also seemed to present,a barrier. to 
contact with insects. Still, the plant was so 
very productive of seeds that there must be 
some easy way of fertilization; but, after two 
seasons of examination, he had failed to find 
any. A species of Bowbus, or humble-bee, was 
very attentive to the flowers—indeed, so far as 
he had observed; exclusively so ; but they bored 
for honey on the outside of the flower, and did 
not appear to enter by the throat, so that the 
pollen could scarcely be disturbed by them. 
Still, as some insect evidently played an impor- 
tant part in this matter, he introduced the sub- 
ject in the hope that it would attract the atten- 
tion of other observers. 

At a subsequent meeting, Mr. Thomas C. 
Gentry said that, moved by Mr. M.’s remarks, 
he had devoted some time to examining the 
plant, and had found that the Bombus referred 
to was the real agent in the matter. There was 
@ peculiar twist in.the arched upper lip of the 
flower, with which all botanists are familiar, 
and this brought the channel of the arch over 
any insect that might be operating at the. side 
of the corolla tube. When the proboscis was 
inserted, it disturbed the basis of the filaments, 
and the jar brought a column of pollen imme- 
diately on to the head of the bee, which, going 
to another flower, brushed itself ou’the pistil, 
as it proceeded to operate, as in the other flowers. 
Thus a flower preeluded from fertilizing itself, 


<= 





and supposed to have no special arrangements » 


for fertilization ,by insect agency, was_ really 
provided with one of a most peculiar kind, and 
differing from any so far observed in any other 
flower. Since these facts have been made public 
the writer has examined the flowers,and tested it 
with a pin or anything that will disturb the 
stamens, as described by Mr. Gentry.; and, if the 
pollen is mature, a little shower of pollen grains 
may be seen to fall down the. throat, as flour 
through the apex of a funnel. 

The study of the agencies by which plants 
are cross fertilized is a comparatively new one, 
and there is yet room for numerous original 
observations. An examination of Pedicularis 
in this: connection will be very interesting to 
those who are working in this field. 


¢ 

....1n the American Naturalist for June Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock has a paper on the ‘Conserva- 
tion and Correlation of Vital Force,” in which 
he takes the ground not only that heat, light, 
motion, and other powers are or may be but 
one thing In another form, but that any fart of 
an organic being can only be well developed at 
the expense of some other part.: He draws 
many illustrations from plant life. In most 
plants there are two outer cells, The sages 
(Salvias) have but one; but then theconnective, 
or portion which unites the anther with the fila- 
ment, is developed to a greater extent than. 
we find in most plants. In maulleins (Ver. 
bascum) there are hairs on: the’ filaments or’ 
thready portion of the stamets ; “but in some 
cases the stamens are remarkably lengthened, 
in which case the hair disappears.” ‘He cites 
also Indian Corn; a grass (Phlewm), the common | 
English Garden Bean, the Bush Alpine Straw- 
berry, and many others, in which cases have 
been found wherein some parts of the plant or 
its flower have been suppressed just in propor- 
tion as some others have been developed. 

Dr. Rothrock is, no doubt, correct, in the 
main. Many plants commonly supposed to be 
hermaphrodite—that is, having stamens and 
pistils in the same flowers—are what botanists 
now call dimorphous.. Sometimes the stamens 
are longer than the pistils, in which case they 
never bear seeds; other times the pistil is 
longer than the stamens, when it is fertile. The 
common Trailing Arbutus (Zpigea repens) and 
the Partridge Berry (Mitchella repens) are exam- 
ples within general reach. They are really not 
hermaphrodite, but either one thing or the 
other. 

Besides this, morphology has advanced s0 far 
that what is now known of its laws indicates 


that Dr, Rothrock’s views ought to be correct 


in order,to,accord with them. Although a plant 
is really but a collection of cells, still in its high- . 
est forms it Is. but, modified. leaves, A flower 
in all its parts ts buta modified branch, with its 
system of leaves. Thus, the Calyx, the corolla, 
the ‘stattiens, pistils, carpels, and ovules are All’ 
but ‘changéd Iéaves. Leaves they would have 
been if’ the'whole had béen & growing shoot, as 


. hundred paris forty-four parts of 
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it might have m, instead. = 
itis. R Hg wet omn Of 8 flower, 9, 
| This being true, there can be no More typ, - 
in-a:flower than there ‘would’ have deen. 
on the shoot. Theremay seem to De Jee, by 
the.absorption of one part into another part. 
but nomore. Morphology is, indeed, duilt up og 
just such facts as these, and could not be true 
if Dr. Rothrock’s position is wrong, 
.+»»Pure limestone or. marble contains in on 


or twelve parts of carbon; so that, if wea 


mate the average propartion of carbon in 
at eighty per cent,, it will follow that 10 
of limestone contain a8 much carbon 
tons of coal. But the quantity of Timestne jp 
the earth is so many times greater than that of 
coal that it represents a very great amount of car. 
bonic acid, indeed. It is difficult if not impos. 
ble to arrive at anything like an approximation 
to the amount of limestone in the w 
the following calculation is not without inter. 
est. It has been shown that a layer of pure 
carbonate of lime twenty-eight feet in thick. 
ness covering the entire surface of the globe 
would contain an amount of carbonic acid equal 
to the entire weight of the atmosphere 4 the 
present time. That the whole amount of 'the 
carbonic acid thus fixed in the various forms of 
limestone and carbon must be much greater 
than this, and that the atmosphere of early 
periods must have been of much greater 
weight and volume than the. present, and 
composed in large part of carbonic acid, 
seems inevitable. This: state of things, how. 
ever, rapidly corrected itself, and probably at 
very early period. The greater part of the ex. 
isting carbonate of lime had already been 
; formed, since which time the more recent lime. 
stones have been derived from the dissolving 
and redistribution of the ancient. ones, With. 
out, therefore, attempting to speculate on the 
characters of that early atmosphere, in which 
the whole of the carbon was as yet diffused as 
carbonic acid, let us suppose that the propor- 
tion still remaining amounted to a few 
hundredths only. This would be sufficient to 
prevent the growth and development fot only 
of man, but of warm-blooded air-breathing 
animals, though not interfering, :as experiments 
show, with cold-blooded and _ reptilian forms of 
life. Such an atmosphere, moreover, wonld 
permit the growth of ferns and mosses and 
similar forms of vegetable life, though unfayor- 
able to the higher kinds of plant life. 


.... There hag been much discussion in the 
botanical world whether when plants hybridize 
there is any immediate effect on the fruit, or 
whether we have to wait until the seed grows 
before there are any visible effects from cross- 
fertilization. Some months since we referred 
to a papet in the ‘* Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” wherein it 
appears that Mr. Arnold, of Paris, Canada, im- 
pregnated the common Indian corn with two 
other kinds, and there was.an immediate effect 
on the grain to the extent of both colors on the 
one seed coat, Since then we find in the 4th 
volume (No. 7) of the Rural Carolinian a papet 
by Mr. H. W. Ravanel, a distingnished bot- 
anist, in which he shows that there is no 
-tnle. Some plants show it in the imme- 

diate: fruit, and some will not.’ Thus, he 
says seeds of the: pecan nut: (Cary olive 
formis), perfect and differing in no apparent re- 
spect from the well-known, form, will, yet pro- 
duce trees bearing nuts so like the water hick- 
ory (Carya aquatica) .as to be in no way. distin: 
‘guishable, go far as the fruit is concerned, leav- 
ing no doubt on his mind that the parent plant 
) had been crossed by the water hickory. ”* 

Iv corn and cotton, however, He- is sure there 
is an immediate effect. In the case of the latter 
he has had’ Sea’ Island cotton, ‘with blaék seed 

“anda long,silky fiber,and Nankif cotton withyel- 
low fiber and green tufted seeds, a quarter of § 
mile apart; yet in the fall several hundred 
pounds of Nankin seed and cotton was fur 
nished by the Sea Island variety, the pollen 
having been carried, probably, by winged it 
sects. - 

...-The report of the United States Survey 
of Montana, under Prof. Hayden, geological de 
partinent, has just béen issued from the Gover 
ment Printing Office. In this Mr. Leo Lesque 
reux, the distinguished paleontologist, gives * 
report on the fossils found on the expedition, 


travel from Scandinavia, as many, good bole 
nists believe ; but that the original types were 
‘ereated here on this continent, and wht ¥e 
now have are descendants from them. The fos 
sils of the tertiary formation of England, many 
of them, ate idefitical with the same kind found 
in the same formation here; bat Mr. ee 
lieves they did not originate there, but : 
grated from this continent. As to the 

lar part of the continent which was the re 
center of plant, creation, he believes it was 

up in the Arctic Circle, which at this sie 
must havé ‘been the reverse of cold and poet 
pitable, as ft is now. | The plaxt fossils ya 
are of paliné and’ éycads, Which could only 














and concludes that our modern flowers did not 
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‘BARNET, writing from Rome 
Rar. ration Instructor ‘and Western’ United 
be of the various. Protestawt -mis- 
Y -Wealeyan, 

io Italy, reports, that, of the,.Wes 
retest of England es;by far the strongest 


of all. ; , 
wail 8 divitions m Ttaly, called ¢ 
— dale, and southern divisions. As 

sorthompave only'tw6’ English agents, who! 

yet the superintendence of 23 stations or 
having, places, 15: Tteliau ministers. (17 jecy 

Prding to the Society's, last. report), ‘i local 

npaid, 6 nl] members, lay- 
preachers hers, with 469 HL mem 2 eauerk: 

a feacbers,” With 249 scholars, and an’ 

scltnce of 1,192, including: scholars of the 

schools They have’ lately purchased @ :prop- 
ed for wissionary premises, in Rome, most 
erty sole situated, at £10,000, all of which 
ai oald bY two. of their wealthy. members, and 
was tire prepared to do a great work in 


tina fal.” 
smerican Methodist Chureh supports one 
be Methodist, minister at Bologna. : ‘The 
american Baptists are represented by two 
agents in Rome}‘and' the American Board ‘by 
the Rev. Mr! Alexander, who labors in ¢on- 
junction with the Free Italian Church. In the 
sbsetce'of any ‘definite statistics, Mr. Barnet 
gathers from yarious sources that this body, 
which has sprung into’ existence since 1848, 
numbers about 30 churches (28 were represent- 
ed, we believe, at their fourth General Assem- 
bly, held Inst fall), and supports as many minis- 
ters and evangelists, with day schools and Sab- 
path schools. Besides these, the ancient Vaudois 
Church, known also as the Waldenses, though 
having theirmain, body in Piedmont, have 
wgencies in most of the important cities of 
Italy and Sicily. Though much reduced in 
members, they still have 20 pastors, 12 evangel- 
ists, 25 schoolmasters and 31 schoolmistresses, 
with 1,868 week-day scholars and 1,076 Sun- 
day-school scholars, 1,952 communicants, and 
M4eatechumens. This church, being Presby- 
terian in its form of government, has’ re- 
ceived much aid of, late from Presbyterians 
in geotland, England and America. In addi- 
tion..to,these churehes, which are all en- 
gaged in active missionary operations. among 
the Italians, the Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
churches are represented in almost all the 
important’ commercial cities where there are 
English residents, and in the watering places 
and,summer residences during the traveling 
season, by clergymen who, though laboring 
directly for their own countrymen, act indi- 
rectly;apon the natives. Sects that are di- 
vided at home are frequently united abroad; 
as, for example, the various Scotch Presbyterian 
churches have all combined in a joint mission 
into which they wish to draw English an 
American Presbyterians also, sending a minis- 
ter in, turn, for a few weeks or months, during 
the season in which visitors remain at Rome, 


....From the’ Annual Report of the United 
Presbyterian Church (Scotch) we quote the fol- 
lowing eloquent arithmetical sermon: 


“Every new step we have taken in .multiply- 
ing our liabilities has led to the increase of our 
resources, instead of involving us in straits. In 
the year 1858, when our foreign missionary ex- 
pen was £17.286 and our staff of educated 
agents abroad. numbered. 100, incliding : 35 
European missionaries, we ,entered into the 
Indian, field; four years later, when our ex- 
penditure abroad was £20,461 and our educa- 
cated agents were 137, of whom 48 were -Euro- 
peannissionaties, weentered China; and now, 
eleven years later, with an income: of. £83,081 

ing what.comes from reserved: funds), 

with an educated azency of 290 persons, no 
than 51 of that. number being European mis- 
siondtiés, “we propose to go into the Em- 
* pire of Japan, with a puaranty of more 
thams: £10,000 for= the — first: five: years. 
During this period. of progress..our for- 
cigu.tund.has~risen.from £17,286 to £33,081. 
The number of our European missionaries has 
been raised from 35 to 51, and of our native 
agents (schoolmasters, catechists, and evangel- 
ists) from 65 to 226, At the three dates speci- 
fied our synodical income devoted to home ob- 
jeoa by synodical committees has consisted of 
thesethtec progressive sums: in 1858, £7,684; 
in 1862, £14,993; and in 1872, £26,954: For the 
same three years the total contributions of the 
Chureh. for all purposes has been: in: 1858, 
£171,757 ; in 1862, £202,875; and in 1872, £380,- 
an income which amounts to £900 a day. 
These figures demonstrate that any financial 
difticulty connected with the new mission must 
conjured up nut by the experiences of the 
pat and not by any eminent faith either in 
ot ao the resources’ or good faith of bis 


This branch of the Presbyterian Church occu- 
Pies already seven foreign mission fields.. These 
are Jamaica, Trinidad, Old Calabar, Caffraria, 
India, China, and Spain. In these fields the 
Record, reports an ageregate of 48 ordained 
European missionaries, 8 European’ medical 
Missionaries, 5 ordained native missionaries, 2 
native licentiates, 3° European male teachers, 
besides two abont'to leave for: Old Calabar, 9 
Ruropean female teachers, 62 native catechists 
oF evangelists, 133 native schoolmasters, 25, 
ag eidemnale steachers, 54..principal stations, 
48 outstations, 6,630 communiédnts;:1024 can- 
aida Week-day schools, with 9,183 pupils, 

ed agency consists of 200 





ome 


 mumbers 83 and the scholars number 476, 


: formed for the purpose of missionary work. 


| Dative pastors, now employs over: 100 natives 


THE INDE 


are employed in the Mission, where 
there are 113 stations and outstattons and more 
than 5,000 communicants, and nearly 5,000 
pupils: in the »sehools, The: annual outlay:on 
this - mission. is:iabout $17,500.. The ‘Trinidad |, 
Mission has 2 missionaries and;189 comimuni- 
cants. ‘The Old Calabar Mission has 6:ordained 
Inissionaries, ‘ 140° (communicants, ‘nearly: ‘700’ 
pupils:in the schools, and costs about $15,000 
annually. | The Caffraria Mission is carried on 
at about the same expense, has 7 missionaries, 


pupils. At. Rajpootna 10: young missionaries 
are laboring.’ There have been 75 gathered into 
the churches ‘and’ 2,588 into the schools, and 
More»than $50,000 is expended annually upon 
this mission. ‘In Chifu, in North China, 8 mis- 
sionaries are stationed, who number 31 converts 
in their church and 8 pupils in their schools. 
While in Spain, with 3 missionaries, the church 


..s.The Bishop of Bombay has recommended 
that’ a Brotherhood of Sacrifice should be 


The letter of Dr. Dougias, containing this rec- 
ommendation, has found a response in a 
pamphlet (the author’s name not given) which 
is entitled.‘ A Plea tor Seventy-five Members of 
a Church of England Missionary Brotherhood 
to be sent to India and elsewhere in connection 
with the Moslem Mission Society.”” The author 
of this pamphlet, says Zhe Rock, commends 
Bishop Donglas for his suggestion; but reminds 
ithe Bishop that the savages of Great Britain 
were first civilized and Christianized by monks 
of the early church, and _ he further 
argues that ‘Christian brotherhoods, as being 
an integral part of the church system, 
have always proved the most. effectual 
"and successful means to evangelize the world.” 
He suggests that some English noble should. 
restore to the service of God one’ of the old 
abbeys or monasteries, which may become the 
center of’ such missionary brotherhood. He 
advocates voluntary celibacy, and, in fact, would 
organize’ the brotherhood into a monastic¢ 
order. The first company of these monastics— 
“which, in justice, should be sent immedi- 
‘ately to the Bishop of Bombay, since the organi- 
zation would be formed at his suggestion— 
should consist of a band of 25 men: a superior, 
12 brethren, and 12 probationers. A second 
band should be sent to Africa, a third to Syria. 
It may be worth while to notice a wedge that 
has been entered in this direction. One of the 
81 Church of England brotherhoods established 
for home service has already sent clergymen to 
the Central African mission. The author of 
this “‘ plea”’ seems to convey the idea, at least, 
by implication, that the Council of the Moslem 
Missionary Society favors the establishment of 
such brotherhoods, when he says that the Coun- 
cil of this Society are of opinion that it is not 
essential that all the members of these mission 
bands should be men of high attainments, [t 
may be shrewdly questioned whether the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the president of this 
Council, the Bishops of Loudon and Winches- 
ter (vice-presidents), and other. distinguished 
divines, whose names are recorded in this doc- 
ument as members of the Moslem Missionary 
Society’s Council; are prepared to advocate or 
even to tolerate the establishment in England 
of such monastic fraternities. 


,..-At the late annual meeting of the London 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church 
the Rev. Dr, Fraser, representing the English 
Presbyterian Church, reported the missions of 
that ‘church in China. The income of these 
missions last year was $45,000. Their mis- 
sionaries at present..in China number thirteen, 
three of whom are doctors of medicine,. With 
these are associated forty or fifty other laborers, 
The districts occupied .are Amoy, Swatow, and 
Formosa. At Amoy and Swatow there are 
several well-organized congregations, which 
already ‘are becoming ‘self-supporting. In For- 
mosa dtring the last year 250 adult heathen 
have been baptized, and the missionaries are 
only prevented from multiplying stations in 
every direction by the paucity of their numbers. 
At Amoy there are about 500 native com- 
municants, 350 at Swatow, and 800 at Formosa 


—making a total of about 1,600. At the late 
meeting of the Synod at Newcastle the special 
complaint was not want of money to carry on 
the work, but a want of men to respond to the 
call for missionaries. : 








..-.The London Missionary Society sent 6 
new missionaries abroad the past year. There 
are now 40 missionary students in fraining 
under the direction of this socicty, 12 of whom 
will be sent abroad the coming year, one-half of 
the number going to India and China. The 
Society, whicb has labored for several years with 
the special design of multiplying the number of 


who have the care of churches or act as mis- 
siovaries. Rev. W. Murray, who has returned | 
ito New Guinea, t6 watch over the new mission 
at Cape York, was accompanied by 18 native 


errberta. cle aati roe 
ERrenebdl under the care Of Rev, J. Mackentig 
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and numbers nearly 700 communicants and.500: |’ 
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,, Gilucation, , 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


| July 9th : lowa College, Grinnell; Towa; Berea 
“College, Berea, Ky: ; Bowdoin Oollége, Brunswick, 
'Me.; Washington College, Chestertown,’ Ma.\; 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. ; ‘Racine’ College, Ra- 
cine, Wis. ‘ on 

July 10th; Trinity, College, Hartford, ;Conn.,; 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, ; Genesee College, 
Lima, N. Y. 

At the commencement of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., the,,other:day,; Mr, 
James W. Schermerhorn presented one-half'the 
proceeds of the Ford Iron Mine, in Morris 
County, until the same shall amount to $45,000, 
Then that sum shall be made the foundation of 
a professorship of English literature and 
journalism....The College also received about 
$2,500 toward fitting up the fine new Geolog- 
ical Hall, and between $4,000 and $5,000 for a 
new dormitory, which is to be built as soon as 
the requisite funds can besecuréd. The incom- 
ing Freshman class already numbers 44. ‘Addi- 
tional examinations for admission September 
20th and 22d, . 

The commencement of Lincoln University 
(colored), Oxford, Penn., took place on the 
18th of June. Graduating class, 11....Ten lads 
from Liberia have just entered the institution, 
being sent by the missicnaries of the Presbytery 
of West Africa. It is announced that persons 
wishing to aid in supporting these boys while 
they are pursuing their studies may correspond 
with Rev. E. Webb, Oxford, Penn. 

Columbia College.—Commencement June 25th. 
Graduating class: A. B., 21; Ph. B.,2; M. E., 
4; A. M., 17. 

St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y.—Com- 
mencement June 25th. Graduating class 9, 
A. M., in course, 4 

Harvard University —Commencement June 
25th. Gradusting class 130, M. A., in course, 
none ; honorary degrees, none; Ph. D., on ex- 
amination, 2; Doctor of Physics,.on examina- 
tion, Prof. Trowbridge. These degrees have 
not been conferred before at Harvard....At the 
Alumni dinner Judge E. R. Hoar presided. 
The significant fact was stated that the five 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment at Geneva were all graduates of Harvard 
or Yale. A note of regret from Senator Sum- 
ner was read. The following were elected 
overseers: For six years—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
sop, Henry Lee, Francis Parker, James Free- 
man Clarke, and George F. Hoar. For two 
years—Robert M. Morse, Jr. 

Yale College, —Commencement June 2th. 
Graduating class 118. Honorary’ degrees: M. 
A.—Ex-Governors Jewell and English; Henry 
C. Townsend, Philadelphia; Rev. Richard G. 
Green, Springfield; Prof. N. M. Terry, U. 8. 
Naval Academy ; Profs, J. E. Clark, J. T. Platt, 
and F, A. Walker, of Yale; and M. C. Cook, 
England. D.D.—Rev. Prof. Jos. H. Thayer, 
Andover. LL.D.—Rev. Prof. Lyman H. At- 
water, Princeton; Judge Origen 8. Seymour, 
Connecticut; Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, New 
York City....The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on the 14 graduates of the law department, 
and a short time before commencement. proper 
the degree of M.D. on 5 graduates of the med- 
ical school and of B. D. on the 25 graduates 
of the theological school....This year the 
valedictorian, Frank Bigelow Tarbell, West 
Groton, Mass.,‘was also the successful com- 
petitor for the prize medal—an event which is 
said to have occurred only once before, in the 
case of Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, class of 1863, 
.... The two vacancies in the corporation were 
filled by the election.of Hon, Wm. M. Eyarts 
for the full term of six years and Mason 
Young, both of New. York City, Mr. Evarts 
was chosen without .any. electioneering, as far 
as appears, on his own or his friends’. part., 

The event of greatest general interest in con, 
nection with commencement at Yale this year 
was the report of the committee of the Woolsey 
Fund. This committee, it will be remembered, 
was appointed by the Alumni, two years ago, 
on the occasion of President Woolsey’s retire- 
ment, and entrusted with the duty of raising 
‘$500,000, by subscription among the friends and 
graduates of the college, as a memorial fund 
in honor of the distinguished scholar whose 
name it is to bear, The fund is to be paid over 
in installments of $100,000 each, and to be de- 
voted to the general uses of the college, at the 
discretion of the corporation, The committee 
announce that the totalamount already sub- 
scribed is $167,115.03, of which sum. $100,000 
lias now been paid up and paid over, The 

total number of subscribers is 640, or 16.74 per 

_cent. of the whole number of living graduates. 
.The average subscription is $261.12. “There 16, 
therefore, $3?2,884.97 of the fund to de raised 
from 8,182 almbni. A geographidal analysia of 
the distribution of the subscribers through ‘the 
world shows that :in? NewoRugland-are 231 /or. 
20 per: cent. of »resident: graduates; icin New 1 








cent.; in the. Wésterm 8By or, 18 “per 


eent.; in fordign ‘countriés, 10; ahd residence 
mknown, 17. 
Vassar Colegé-+-Cémmienctment Jane? 2th. 
Graduating class 46; being the largest class 
yet graduated. 
The.commencement of the, College of St. Francis 
Xavier, New York City, was held June 234. 
Graduating class 18. M. A,, in course, 8. 
The commencement, exercises of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, consisting, of the reading of 
selected theses by members of the graduating 
class, were held June 28d.. Graduating class 
29, who received the degree of Ph.B. Post- 
graduate degrees were: Ph. D., 2; C. E., 2; 
D. E, (Dynamic Engineers), 2. 
The State University of Kansas held its first 
commencement June 9th. Graduates: B. A., 3; 
B. E., 1. 
Miami University, Oxford, O.—Commence- 
tment June 19th. Graduating class: B, A., 11; 
M. A.,.7; M.. A., in course, 3, D. D.—Rev. 
Jared M. Stone. LL. D.—Hon. Henry Stan- 
berry, of Cincinnati. The resignation of Presi- 
éent A. D. Hepburn was received aud accepted. 
Brown University.—Commencement June 25th, 


"Graduating class 40. A. B., 30; Ph. B., 10. 


Honorary degrees : A. B.—W. Whitman Bailey, 
Providence. A. M.—Chas, Durkin Bray, Tufts 
College ; Caleb Fisher Harris, Providence ; Hon, 
Henry Howard, governor .of Rhode Island. 
LL.D.—Hon. Thos, Allen Jenckes, Providence ; 
Hon, Geo. Van Ness Lathrop, Detroit ; Hon. 
Henry Chapin, Worcester. 

Princeton, College.—Commencement June 25th. 
Graduating class 74. Honorary. degrees; A. 
M.—John J. M. Cook, New York. D.D.—Revs- 
William Irving and D. 8.. Gregory. LL.D.— 
George M. Stroud, judge of. the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court; J. A, Thomas, A, 
M.,M. D., of, Pennsylvania; William Cullen 
Bryant, of New York; Rey. John Forsyth . 
professor at West Point Military Academy’ 
The fellowships, consisting of $600 each, are 
given as follows: First Marquand Classical, D. 
Scott; Mental Science, M. J. P. K, Bryan; Ex- 
perimental Science, Mr. Devereux;, Boudinot 
Historical, Mr. Carr; Boudinot Modern Lan- 
guage, Mr. Hnbbell, The fellows will for the 
most part continue their studies for the next 
year in.the universities of France, England, and 
Germany. The donations received were as 
follows: John L. Blair, $10,000;.a gentleman 
who did not wish his name to be known, $10,- 
000; J. C. Green, $40,000, the interest of which 
is to. pay the fee of the librarian. In eddition to 
these gifts, the Alumni raised $6,000 to increase 
the salaries of the professors and $800 for a life- 
size marble bust of ex-President McLean, 

Dartmouth College.—Commencement June 
26th. Graduating class 70. Junior Mathemat- 
ical Prizes—Charles E. Quimby and Joseph 8, 
Haines. Sophomore Latin Prizes—Charles A. 
Prouty and George I. Aldrich, 

Wesleyan University.—Commencement June 
26th. Graduating class 34. M. A., in course, 
81. Honorary degrees: M. A.—Rev. Varnum 
A. Cooper, Otis T. Hall; Rev. Thos. D. Little- 
wood, Rev. Richard Harconrt. D. D.—Revs. 
Albert 8. Hunt, Orlando H. Jasper, George F. 
Kettell, Andrew McKeown, James Pike.... 
Mr. W. C. Squire gives a prize of $150 to be 
awarded a member of the Junior Class for 
excellence in Greek. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Commencement 
June 26th.- Graduating class: B: A., 25; B. 8&., 
11. ‘Valedictory by Coleman Sellers. 

Washington and Lee University.—Commence- 
ment June 26th. Graduates: B. A., 8; C. B., 4; 
Mining ‘Eng., t; LL. B:, 10; Ph. B., 3.; MoAs, 
in course, 5. ° ‘ 

Carnell: “University.—_Commencement ° Juns 
26th. Graduating'class 100.. Honorary degrees, 
none. 

College of the City of: New York.~Commeénce: 
ment June 26th. Graduating class: B..A., 14; 
B. 8., 22. -M. Ai—Thomas H. BarehardyM. D.; 
Thomas K. Cruse, M. D. Fellows of the Col- 
lege—Arthur Beach, Hevry Stoiber. 

Maryville College, Tenn., May 29th, graduates 
%; Santa Clara College, Cal., June 3d, 6; Bure 
ka College, I.,7; William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo., Juné 4th, 10; [Uinois College, Jacksonville, 
June 5th, 9. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me.—Commencement 
June 2th. Graduating class'18, one of thema 
young lady. “Honorary degrees: D. D.—Rev. 
Ransom. Dunn, Hillsdale, Mich, LL.D,—Asa 
Remington. 

Hampden Sidney College, Farmville, Va.—Com- 
mencenient June 12th, Graduating class 7. 
Honorary. degrees: A.. M.—Prof.. Addison 
Hodge, ‘Thomas Stamps, “Lancaster, 8." 0. 
LL.D.—Rev. R. L. Dabney, Dr: Jamés’'L. 
Cabell. & } doidv shy 

Lebaron © Valley: College, Annville, Pa.—Com- 
“ mencement- June 13th! “ Graduating class 10). 
D. D:; Bishop J:J.'Glasbrenver, Daytor,-O; 

“* Other henorary deyregs :couferréd:” By: Quins” 
“Perland Datoersity;: Lébanon, Tenn, DUD. on: 
_ Rey. cdutWoPomdexter;/:0 wensboro, Ky 7 J: 


OW. Merril-andJ CG, .Provine, Mastrville, Tenn, 
¥ork City ,:146, ‘or Q7qpereeents ;oiti thd Middle paBy Gorman. Wallace: College, Berea, Of. DP DLew 20" 
States, exclusive of Nes York @ityy00, dri}: Rey.oMessra.: Liebbart 


aad Lichtenstein) Cin ©! 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 13TH. 





[HE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.—MAT., II, 18-28- 


WuILeE '‘the holy child Jesus” was here in 
the flesh he was subject to the laws of our 
physical being. ‘‘He ‘took not on him the 
aature of angels, but, he took on him the seed 
of Abraham.’’ “In all things it behooved him 
to be made like: unto his brethren.’’ He was 
“touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 
The dangers which surround our children were 
about him. He was dependent for the time 
being on the watch and care of his Father—our 
Father in Heaven. When Herod, the king, 
sought the life of the young Child, God called 
on the mother and her husband to rise up and 
fly toa place of greater safety. God might 
have shielded the Child where he was, but he 
chos¢ to preserve him by his removal to another 
land. God did not forget the Child. His 
angels had charge over him, to keep him in 
all his ways. But God protected the Child 
tbrough his earthly parents, and as he has pro- 
tected many another child on earth before and 
since, The same love which watched over the 
Babe of Bethlehem watches over the humblest 
thild of God to-day. ‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children 
of God; and, if children, then heirs—heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ.” Children for 
themselves, and parents and teachers for the 
ehildren of their charge, may feel that God, 
who sent his angel to tell Joseph and Mary how 
best to care for Jesus when his life was threat- 
rned, is as ready now as then to protect children 
from every évil, and to counsel those who have 
them in keeping. God loves the children, and 
he*can be trusted to guard them and to guide 
those who watch them. At this very season, 
when disease threatens the life of so many 
young children, God puts it into the hearts of 
multitudes of parents to leave their homes with 
the little ones, to seek safety elsewhere. It 
is no lack of trust in God that carries parents 
with their children away from the city to the 
seaside or to the mountains, or from one place 
in the country to another. They go because 
in his providence God says to them that the 
disease king of Palestine shall have no power 
in Egypt. Byand by, at God’s call, they will 
perhaps return to their home without fear. 
Children who, with their parents, are away 
from home in this summer heat, on account of 
their health, may feel that God warned their 
parents to take them toa place of safety, and 
they may be grateful that they are watched by 
him who guarded the child Jesus. Parents may 
feel that God loves their children and is ready 
to give them wisdom in their oversight and 
protection. And he who was himself the de- 
pendent Child is in fullest, holiest sympathy 
with dependent children ; and he loves and will 
help those who love and would help them. 

— ———_—_ 

.. A prominent subject of discussion among 
Sunday-school workers is the place and power 
of Sunday-school addresses. For years speech- 
making has been a large element in many of 
the city Sunday-schools. Schools with two 
sessions on Sunday have often given up one 
session to addresses from the desk by pastor, 
superintendent, or visitor. Most city schools 
have been inclined to interrupt their regular 
exercises at almost any time to hear a “ promi- 
nent. Sunday-school talker” from abroad ; but, 
as the love of Bible study has gained power in 
the community, the undesirableness of wasting 
time in listening to the best talk from the desk 
in the brief hour given to the Sunday-school 
exercises has become more and more apparent. 
Some’ of the active workers in the Sunday- 
school cause have taken ground, both in theory 
and practice, against all “‘ Sunday-school speech- 
making.”” As H. Clay Trumbull said on this 
theme, in the columns of the Congregationalist, 
some time since: 

‘**Much of this talking is mere story-telling. 
Not a little is silly twaddle or prosy common- 
places, Even the choicest of it is rarely timely, 
relevant, suited to impress seriously the sing e 
truth of the day’s lesson on all hearers. But, if 
os was uniformly of the best — and most 

ppropriate, it would be out of place at the or- 
ainary Sunday-school session. If Dr. Newton 

r J. H. Vincent or Ralph Wells should visit 
aoe *‘Sunday-school, you ought not, as a rule, 
to ask or expect bim to make a speech. ¢ 
The time of the school, between the devotional 
exercises at the opening and close of the ses- 
sion ‘belongs to the teachers, and should by the 
supefintendent be kept sacred for their hal- 


lowed work. No man has a right to talk it 
away from them.”’ 


The Sunday-school Times, which is usually good } 


authority in such matters, thinks that “‘a good 
address is a good thing” in the Sunday-school, 
and that:too much has been said against Sun- 


day-school speech-making generally. While it} 


it is confident thet “‘n geod thing is not to’be 
debarred from use because it has been abused. 


THB 


by vain, foolish, or incompetent men.’ For 
ourselves, we believé that,’ whatever place 
speech-making as an exceptional matter has in 
the Sunday-schogl, it has bees given:far too 
great prominence hitherto, and we rejoice 
that it isbeing checked and rebuked. We agree 
with a recent editorial in the Brooklyn Hagle in 
the opinion that 

‘*the Sunday-school interest is one so unselfish 
in its aims, one which does and attempts so 
much sound instruction and. benevolent relief, 
and one which enlists the time, work, and 
means of 80 many worthy and able ople, of 
either sex, that it deserves to be saved from its 

‘ prominent’ and inexhaustible spouters. They 

are a class who make simple notoriety out of t 


selves most unselfishly.” 


., At the anniversary of the Congregational 
Publishing Society, in Boston, it was found 
necessary to put in excuses for the sensational 
Sunday-school novels of the period, ‘‘defend- 
ing both their insides and their outsides’’ from 
current criticisms passed on works of this char- 
acter. Dr. Barrows stated, in extenuation of 
the standard adhered to, that ‘‘ about as relig- 
ious books have been issued as the churches 
are willing to buy’’; while Dr. Bullard repeated 
the familiar but irreverent comparison of the 
inspired volume with what Mr. Beecher terms 
“the swill of the Sunday-school.” ‘The 
Bible,” he thought, ‘‘is pretty much fiction and 
story, and if some of the tales it contained, 
such as thatof Joseph, were issued as sensa- 
tional novels he felt sure they would sell well 
on the cars.’’ This comparison the Congrega- 
tionalist thinks ‘* was rather a hard blow at the 
Bible, even though a secretary dealt it.’’ Ifan 
edition of the history of Joseph would really 
sell well on the cars,’’ the Publishing Society 
might feel justified in its separate issue; and it 
certainly isan improvement over the average 
Sunday-school novel, 


....Every pastor ought to be fitted to teach a 
Bible-class ; but not every pastor is. Manya 
pastor knows little or nothing about teaching. 
He can preach, sermonize, and lecture ; but he 
cannot teach. He knows a great deal about 
the Bible himself ; but he does not understand 
how to make others know what he knows. 
Unless he can draw out the thoughts of his 
scholars, find out what is their ignorance and 
needs, induce them to ask and answer ques- 
tions, he cannot teach them. His lecturing in a 
Sunday-school class is no better than his lectur- 
ing from the pulpit or the chapel desk. It is 
not Sunday-school teaching. 


....The lesson for the second Sunday in 
July, on The Flight into. Egypt, will have an 
added interest. through the series of lessons 
just passed over, on Israel and Joseph in 
Egypt. Egypt is not an unfamiliar land to the 
students of the International Series. It will be 
well for superintendents and teachers to review 
their scholars on some of the principal facts 
and teachings concerning Egypt in the last 
quarter’s lesson, now tbat the land is again 
brought into prominence as the temporary 
home of our Lord. 


..An English gentleman, contrasting the 
Sunday-schools of his country with those of 
the United States, says: 

‘*We want more order in our classes, more 
recognition of constituted authority on the part 
of scholars to teachers and teachers to superin- 
tendents.”’ 

There are not a few Sunday-schools in America 
which could profit by this counsel to the 
schools of Great Britain. 


.- The Sunday-school of the Second Baptist 
church, Chicago, has a normal class under the 
direction of C. R. Blackall, superintendent of 
the school. Its sessions are on week-day even- 
ings, in terms of eleven weeks each. Its exer- 
cises include the discussion of important Sun- 
day-school topics, conversations on practical 
points in the teacher’s work, and specimen or 
practice lessons. 


..The Congregational General Association 
of Michigan recommended to the churches of 
its bounds Mr. James Gallup, of Grand Rapids, 
as ‘“‘an efficient Sunday-school visitor and 
worker in institutes.’ There isa growing ap- 
preciation of the work of those who can aid in 
improving the character of Sunday-school 
teaching, East and West. 


...Dr. John Hall, of New York, George H. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, Dwight L. Moody, of 
Chicago, and Rev. W. F. Crafts, of Haverhill, 
Mass., are among the prominent American 
Sunday-school workers who’ have’ ‘gone ‘to’ 
Europé within'the past month. 


.» The eight schools represented in the Pres- 
byterign Sunday-school Union of Richmond, 
Va:, showed an attendance at their last report 
of 222 officers and teachers and 1,105 scholars. 
‘Their aggregate contributions for the past year 
were $1,487,08, 


. WA Scholar in a colored Sunday-s chool of 


-| Kentucky recited 8,404 Bible verses during the 
vast year. Yet the fearis expressed that there: 


is nosuch mémorizing of Scripture as in for 
} mer times ! 





business in which the real workers lose: them-’ 
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Pebbles, 


THaT was an unfortunate woman who per- 
sisted In riding in a Western smoking-ear, ex- 
pecting that her presence would restrain its 
manly occupants from the: usé of the weed. 
When, at last, one hard-hearted lord of creation 
began to enjoy his accustomed eigar, she sud- 
denly snatched it from ‘his lips, with the re- 
mark, in high treble: “If there is anything I 
do hate, itis tobacco smoké!’’ For a time the 
offender was silent and motionless; then, grave- 
ly rising, amid the plaudits of the! assembled 
smokers, he took the little poodle: dog which 
reposed in the female’s lap, and gently threw 
him out of the window, sighing: “If there is 
anything I do hate, it isa poodle.” 


. ..Smirker has discovered a fatal rhetorical 
difficulty about the Westinghouse Brake. He 
says you can’t stop anything rapidly. Smirker 
reasons a good deal. He reasons powerfully, in 
fact, one might say violently, and it is thus that 
Smirker reasons. ‘‘ Speed can only be’ predica- 
ted of motion, not of stoppage. It can no more 
be a merit in atrainto stop quickly than it 
would be to run slowly. To run at full speed 
into a paradox would produce a concussion; the 
consequences of which he, Smirker cannot antic- 
ipate.”” Smirker’s friends are very unhappy 
about him because he will reason so, and fear 
his intellect must be. ‘‘ braking up.’’ 





..A remarkabie instance of the fulfillment 
of a dream comes from the West. A Milwan- 
kee man dreamed that he saw his brother’s 
head severed from his body without the logs of 
a drop of blood. On the following day a letter 
was received stating that the brother in ques- 
tion had just been discharged from a comfort- 
able postmastersbip. 


.-A Western musical critic thus speaks of 
a prima donna: ‘She had and we suppose 
still retains a magnificent voice for a fog-whistle. 
Its compass was perfectly surprising: She 
would shake the chandelier with a wild whoop 
that made every man instinctively feel for his 
scalp, and followed it up with a roar that would 
shame a double bass.”’ 


..-A gentleman lately a resident in Tennes- 
see relates the following: He repaired to a 
neighboring farrier to get his horse shod, and 
was addressed as follows: ‘Sir, it’s not the 
’ard work as ’urts the ’oof of the ’orse; but it’s 
the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer or the ’ard ’igh 
road.” Itis unnecessary to add, that farrier 
was born in England. 


.-A Kansas man dropped a little note to a 
neighbor’s wife, inviting her to meet him under 
the pale silver moon. The husband got the 
note first and kept the appointment. Two doc- 
tors have been at work on the Kansas man, in 
whom they found a rich lead mine. 


....Patient: “Doctor, whenever I shake my 
head my brain aches.’’ Doctor: “Then don’t 
shake your head. You needn’t do it, need 
you?’ Patient: “How then am I to find out 
whether my brain hurts me or not ?” 


..+- Teacher: “John, you young scapegrace, 
come here, and I'll pay you baek for your im- 
pudence to me yesterday.’ Pupil: ‘“ No, thank 
you. I have conscientious scruples against 
taking back-pay of that sort.’ 


.-An Indiana Sunday-school man writes to 
a firm in New York: ‘‘Send me on some Sun- 
day-school papers and books. Let the books 
be about pirates and Indians as far as pos- 
sible,” 


.- The following toast was pronounced at a 
firemen’s dinner, and was received with great 
applause: ‘‘ The ladies. Their eyes kindle the 


ance.”’ 


..A Danbury man who bought a new pair 
of boots on Saturday says a ship may stand on 
one tack all night, if it wants to ; but he finds an 
hour and a half to be an elegant sufficiency. 


....A sagacious papa exceedingly mortified 
his daughter by ordering to be printed on her 
wedding-cards: “No presents except those 
adapted to an income of $1,500.” 5 


+++ '* My dear doctor,” said an Irishman, “it’s 
nouse your giving me an emetic. I tried it 
twice in Dublin, and it would not stay on my 
stomach five minutes.” 


.... When a young lady gets aletter she car- 
ries it in her hand, but a couple of pounds of 
sausage she manages to squeeze into her 
pocket, 


«.A womam at Scranton, Penn., put her 
tongue to a flat-iron to see if it was hot. That 
household is remarkably quict these days. 


.-Mrs. Partington says she never had the 


oad byan ocalist. 
|. .Capt. Jack has confessed to: Shack Nasty 


‘aise that ane et a gles = moa, 
Are Out. ” 





, }o7 J Black Briere—Colored cooks. 


only flame against which there is no insur- 


smaltpor, not she. She was iqoggiated years 7 
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_ SETTLEMENTS, 


arte a Church of the mt W. Han ry 

onn., @ urch of the Evan 

20, N. Y., July 1st. ora - 

AYERS, ‘Nesom, Epis., ord., Bryan, Tex, 

BROWN, Hvau, U. P., of Ryegate, V' 
supply, Stillwater, N.Y. “ ‘, aaa 

BRUCE, C. A., Epis., inst., Tune 24, Batesvitie 


empe, R. C., Bapt, Washington and pal 


River, 
5 ny Nagy 
1: June 4th, San Fiancee, Ga er Inet, 
DAGEFOERDE, H., Luth., Barre Mills, Wis, 
EBERHART, Isa A., Unty., of Adriap, Mich,, 
at Nenah-Menasha, Wis. 
GARDINER, N. B. H., Bapt., Wilmington, 0, 
pudgy. E. C., Unit., inst., Ist ch., Waltham, 
Mass. 


HUTCHINS, Rop’r G. f Broo 
x, Thee “a June 1h Ist st Cong. ch ch Ca 
us, 

HALLOWELL, C. T., Bapt., Lower Dublin, Pa, 

HILL, R., Luth., of "Rochester, N. Y., at Ab 
lentown, Pa. 

KINNE, A. B., Bapt., Belleville, Mich. 

LOCKWOOD, 'Joux HL; Cong., inst., Fume 18th, 
New England ch., Broo yn, N.Y, 

LANDRETH, 0. W., Epis, of Honcsdal 
Grace ch., Philadelphia, "Pa, bad 

MILLER, Hersert C., Epis., of Ashland, at 
Wiscasset, Me. 

MINOR, Joun, Ref. (Dutch), inst., Ma’ 
Port Jackson, N NY ) 7 

MOSHMAN, J. H., Bapt., of Rochester Theo, 
Sem., at Meriden, Conn, 

PARSHALL, R. F., Rept, of San Franciseo, 
Cal., at Gakiond, ” 

PARKER, Epis., Van Deusen. 
ville a ‘shotneta Yatoek bridge) Mass, 
SMITH, J. F., » Bart. of Damascus Pa., at Ben 

netisburg, N 
STEEN, M. D. A., Presb., inst., June 5th, Con 
neautville, Pa: 

TREBEL, G. H., Luth., inst., Hamilton, 0, 
TRUE, O. B. , Bapt., June 4th, ist Bapt. ch, 
Meriden, Conn. 
WRIGHT, STEPHEN, 

Rass Walid ford, 
Wines W. R., Luth., of Selinsgrove, to 
Bannervill e, i. 
YARNELL, L., Bapt., 
Own Cree A 0. 


Bent, of Pittsfield, Vt., at 


North Fairfield, 0., at 


CALLS 

BENEDICT, Way ann R., Bapt., Mt. Auburn 
ch., Cincinnati, 0. Accepts. 

BICKNELL, L. W., Bapt., Friendship, Ind. 

BROWN, Wxs., Unit., of Sherborn, N. H., to 
Walpole, N. H 

BRUSH, Jesse, Cong., Berlin, Conn. 


CLARK, Asa F., Cong., of Peru, Vt., to Lerv- 
erett, Mass. Accepts. 


CLARK, C. A., Bapt., of Hantington, Ind., to 
Warsaw, Ind. 


FASTNAGHT, A. G., Luth., Mt. Holly Springs, 


GLODAHILL, G. T., Luth., Empire, IL 

GROSECLOSE, L. C., Luth., Jamesboro, Ill. - 

GUTTEN, Davip B., Bapt., of Washington, 
D. C,,.to Sixteenth Bapt. ch., New York. 

HALL, A. H., Cong., of Andover Seminary, to 
Malden, Mass. 


HART, Burvett, Cong., of Philadelphia, to 
First chureh, Fair Haven, Conn. 


HUNT, ~— , Bapt., of Lexington, Ky., to Par- 
is, Ky. 


KEENE, A.C., Bapt., Kankakee, Ill. Accepts. 

KRENDER, H. M., Luth., Harrison, O. 

MARTIN, E. H., Luth., Danville, N. Y. 

McKINNEY, L. F., Univ., of ay rae Me, 
to South Newmarket, NH 

PLITT, toe , Luth., of Greensburg to poy 


qua, Accepts. 

RAY, D. B. rn of Athens, Ky., to la 
Grange, 

ROBERTSON, ‘T. N., Bapt., Bloomington, Ind, 


REMOVALS. . 
ELLIS, G. R., Cong., of Pach Cal.,. June 
4th, at Pescadero, Cal., agonal: 
GRAVES, C., Bapt., Rochester, N. Y., to New 
Hartford, Conn. 
JAMESON, T. C., Bapt., Oakland, Cal. 
MORSELL, Josuva, D. D., Epis., St. Peters’, 


Smyrna, Del. 

MERRIAM, J. F., Cong., First ch., Farming- 
ton, Conn. 

ROBBINS, 8. D., Unit., Wayland, Mass. 

ara, Henny G., Unit., Framingham, 
Mass. 

ROOT, latin W., Cong., Batavia, IL 

DEATHS. 


FERRIS, Isaac, D. D., Bet (Dutch), Roselle, 
N. J., June 16th, aged 74. 


at 

JEFFERDS, FORREST June 20th, 

South Boston, Mass. 9 oe 18, 

MERRITT, E. W., Cong., inst. June 5th, Hard- 
wick, Mass. 

REID, Rev., D. D., Meth., Wentworth, N. C. 

THISSE, J. N., R. C, Springfield, Oo. 


QUINN, Jou, D. D., RK. C., June 8th, Olney 
ville, R. a 45, 


2a eal " 
RRICK, Jonny R., D.D., b as resigned 
ai roessorah of Christian theology in 


ngor Seminary, Me. 


H., Cong., missionary to” 
pa wer ordaiued at ‘Cambridgeporty 


| Mass., June pono 

SEELYE, L. CLABE, ted the 
pe Colle . cxerand pte 

“ presi 2 Teed Pao for Women, 


wes ‘ 
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| Religions Futelligence, 


Tar election of Professor Reinkens as mis- 
slonary pishop of the Old Catholics was nearly 
or quite unavimous. The strong disinclination 
of the Professor to undertake this responsible 
office was overcome by the urgency and una- 
pimity of his brethren. The election took 
jace on the 4th of June, after the mass 
of the Holy Ghost had been celebrated in 
the Church of St. Pantaleon. ‘Ihe con- 
secration will be deferred for a short time, 
owing to the sudden death of the Jansen- 
ist Archbishop Loos, of Utrecht, who was 
present at the Congress at Cologne and who 
was expected to administer the solemn office to 
the newly-clected bishop. Archbishop Loos 
had just ordained two young students froin 
Germany to the priesthood, and had taken en 
active part in all the proceedings of this Con- 
when he was attacked by inflammation of 
the lungs and died suddenly at Cologne. The 
Ultramontane papers, of course, see in the de- 
cease of the Jansenist prelate an astonishing 
coincidence. It is not likely, however, that 
the consecration will be long postponed. The 
suffragan see of Haarlem happens also to be 
yacant, and Dr. Reinkens will, therefore, be at 
once consecrated by the Bishop of Deventer, 
without waiting for the election of a new Jan- 
wnist archbishop. According to the “pro- 
yisional ordinances”’ of the Old Catholic Com- 
mission, he is bound immediately after conse- 
cration to seck the recognition of the Prussian 
Government and take the prescribed oath. He 
will also ask the recognition of the govern- 
ments of the other German countries in which 
he wishes to exercise jurisdiction, and until 
this is obtained wil? confine himself to purely 
spiritual functions. A council of four clergy- 
men and five laymen, to be chosen annually by 
the Synod, will assist him in the government of 
the Church. The Council for this year includes 
Schulte, Reusch, and Knoodt. The Synod will 
meet annually, during Whiisun Week, and 
special meetings will be held whenever it 
fs necessary. It will consist of all the 
Old Catholic clergy and one lay delegate 
for each congregation of not less than one 
hundred nor more than two hundred members. 
Smaller congregations will unite to send a 
delegate, and¢hose numbering over three hun- 
dred members will be entitled to two. Over 
this synod Bishop Reinkens will preside, with a 
casting vote. The congregations will elect 
their own pastors and the bishop will institute 
andeonfirm them. The organization is thus 
seen to be much like that of the Episcopal 
Church in America. The laity are at once in- 
troduced into the governing body, and the 
hierarchical principle is repudiated from the be- 
ginning. The Old Catholics are now fully or- 
‘ganized and ready for aggressive movement. 
From various parts of Germany encouraging 
reports of their growth are received. The 
congregation at Cologne now number over 
4000, and a curate has been employed to 
assist Dr. Langemann. On Ascension Day 
82 children received at St. Pantaleon’s church 
their first communion. While the Old Cath- 
olics are perfecting their organization and es- 
tablishing their union with the state, the Ultra- 
montane bishops are putting themselves in bat- 
tle array to resist the execution of the new ec- 
Clesiastical laws, All the archbishops and bish- 
Ops of Prussia have issued a memorial to the 
Government, dated at “the tomb of St. Boni- 
face,” in which they announce with deep regret 
that they are not in a position to co-operate in 
carrying out these laws, because they violate 
the divine rights of the Church of God and the 
relations of church and state recognized from 
the days of Constantine to our own. 
“They cannot acknowl ‘ i 
the heathen state,’ whi waked ark 
authority supreme over the Church, without 
denying the divinity of Christ and the divine 
origin of Christianity; and they refuse to com- 
py with those detailed provisions which are not 
themselves objectionable, because they would 


by doing so recognize the competence of the 
thong roasts church affairs by its own au- 





The issue is thus fairly joined, and we shall be 
interested to watch the progress of the conflict. 
Bismarck has announced in Parliament that no 
awey will at present be sent to the Holy See, 

& representative of Germany must 
Xotallow himself to be addressed in language 
vhich the Empire could not submit to.” Nev- 
ertheless, he intimated that in the event of the 
election of a Pontiff less hostile to Germany 
diplomatic relations might be benewed. Prince 

ck added : 


“We shall abstain from an 
y interference in 
e next papal election ; but shall take steps to 
ascertain whether the election has been legiti- 
oe carried out and whether the new Pope 


in a position to exercis ‘ 
long to bis station ercise the rights which be 


+++sThe Rey. Mr. Noble is earning a r sort 
of notoriety in San Francisco by dadiinatind 
*bout the evils which will result from an’ inva- 
ee of Chinese barbarians. Whenthey invade 
by millions, anxiously inquires this perturbed 
Petson, what will we do? We don’t mind say- 
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ing that we don’t know. But, inasmuch as they 
are not yet invading us by millions, perhaps it 
is not worth while to work ourselves into a 
fever in thinking about it. Hypothetical hyster- 
ics of this description are the favorite amuse- 
ment of certain feeble minds; but they are 
not altogether profitable. There is good authori- 
ty for the statement that sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. The largest arrival of 
Celestials was in 1854, when 16,084 of them 
landed in this country. Last year 9,673 came, 
and 4,867 went away. This year the emigra- 
tion promised to be larger; but the recent 
atrocious legislation by the San Francisco mu- 
nicipality will put a stop to it. These facts 
would seem to show that the occupation of 
America by the Chinese is a contingency so 
very remote that it is not best to be unduly 
nervous about it. The Rev. Mr. Noble is not, 
however, allowed to have the field entirely to 
himself in the discussion of the Chinese ques- 
tion. The Rey. Dr. Stone has spoken, and his 
utterance is, of course, ina much more cour- 
ageous and Christian key. He sees in the 
coming of the Chinaman a noble opportunity 
of Chifstian labor, and he gives reasons to 
show that this labor is by no means wasted. 
He is one of those Christians who have the 
courage of their opinions, and who believe that 
the forces of Christianity are too mighty to be 
put to rout by barbarians, whether they come 
by thousands or millions. 


-...There has been a conference of Low 
Churchmen and Dissenters in London, to see if 
some sort of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
may not be formed against Ritualism. The 
Times says that the meeting was called “for the 
purpose of considering whether it would not be 
possible to unite Evangelical Churchmen and 
Nonconformists in procuring such an alteration 
in the formularies of the Church of England as 
would bring them into harmony with the arti- 
cles of religion and the doctrines of the Protest- 
ant Reformation.’’ The Nonconformists present 
were mainly if not wholly Wesleyansand Presby- 
terians; the Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
other Dissenting bodies were not represented. 
It looks to us, from this distance, as a strange 
proceeding for the Low Churchmen to call 
to their aid the Dissenters in the effort to pro- 
cure an alteration in the formularies of their 
own church. What the Dissenters can do to 
help them we cannot conceive. If the 
Prayer-book is hopelessly High Church, and if 
the tendencies of the day in their communion 
are all in tbe direction of sacerdotalism, we 
see no course for them except to withdraw 
from the Church and join the Dissenters in 
working for disestablishmept. Their present 
enterprise is only calculated to ease their ecn- 
sciences, and serve instead of something more 
summary. It can have no practical: results 
whatever. Yet we see that they have made 
arrangements for another and more public 
conference for the same purpose. The man io 
the moon is the person whom they should 
secure for their presiding officer. 


.... “‘ Hesperius,’”’ which his name it is Fulton, 
writes to the Standard, of Chicago, describing 
the circumetances attending the resignation of 
the younger Pentecost, at Rockville, L. I., in 
the following words: 

“This last week Dr. Hiscox and Rev. A. 8. 
Lawson, clerks of the Long Island Association, 
have given belp to a little struggling church at 
Rockville Center, where the pastor, a brother 
of an open-communionist, has followed the per- 
nicious example set for him, and attempted to 
usurp authority by carrying the bread and 
wine, not to a sick man, but to his fatber-in-law 

-and mother-in-law, members of Mr. Beecher’s 
church. The result was, the church stood for 
the faith; whereupon the pastor resigned, after 
trying to deliver this feeble interest over to the 
tender mercies of its enemies. The deacons 
came to the Brooklyn Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference and asked advice and help. Both were 
granted ; and the result is, a man educated by a 
Baptist church and ordained as a Baptist minis- 
ter, having betrayed his trust, is outside the 
fold, and is going to his own place, into the 
Congregational Church, an example which 
others like him would do well to imitate.” 
This breathes the spirit of sweet charity for 
which Fulton has long been distinguished, and 
it equally illustrates his accuracy of statement. 
Mr. Pentecost made no eftort whatever to re- 
move the church from its present denomina- 
tional relation. He had no trouble in the 
church, only with certain parties from outside 
who interfered with his administration ; and he 
has no intention of going into the Congre- 
gational denomination. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to say that this statement is, consider- 
ing its source, not conspicuously inaccurate. 


«»s»The Church of the Puritans, which Dr. 
Cheever has carried around in his breeches pocket 
for several years, has at last been deposited in 
Harlem. The second Presbyterian church of 
that suburb, of which the Rev. Edward L, 
Clark, D. D., is pastor, has entered into an ar- 
rangement with Dr. Cheever by which he be- 
comes pastor emeritus, with the privilege of 
preaching once a month, The funds of 
the Church of the Puritavs, amounting to 
about $60,000, are made over to this church, of 
which amount $12,000 is set apart as a fund to 
provide a permanent lectureship on Christian- 





ity and Infidelity. Dr. Cheever will be the lec- 
turer while he lives, and will enjoy the income 
of this fund; otherwise he will receive no sal- 
ary from the church, The corner-stone of the 
new edifice of this church was laid on 
Thursday last, and the enterprise, which 
has hitherto been struggling hopefully toward 
success, is placed by the bestowment of this 
largess upon a sound financial basis. We are 
glad that the property of the old Church of the 
Puritans is at length to be made productive for 
Christian purposes, and it is none of our busi- 
ness to quarrel with the use that has been made 
of it. 


....The Supreme Court of Ohio has recently 
decided what is known as the “ Cincinnati Bible 
Case.” The Board of Education of Cincinnati 
had probibited the reading of the Bible in the 
schools, and the Superior Court of that city en- 
joined the prohibition. This injunction has 
now been reversed by the Supreme Court, 
which has dismissed the action, and thus pér- 
mitted the resolution prohibiting the Bible to 
stand. The question whether boards of educa- 
tion may lawfully require the reading of the 
Bible in school is not touched by this decision. 
It is only settled that they may lawfully forbid 
it. The courts may also decide that the boards 
have power to require it, if they deem it wise; 
that the local authorities elected by the people 
have entire control of the exercises of the 
schools, and may introduce or exclude what 
they will. Ifthey act unjustly or unwisely, the 
remedy is in the hands of the people, who have 
the power to remove them from office. 


....The Mexican Congress bas passed a new 
law for the separation of church and state. The 
law provides that no religion shall be either sup- 
ported or forbidden by the Government; that 
marriage shall be regarded as a civil contract, to 
be legally valid only after registration in the 
presence of a magistrate; that no religious 
body shall have any corporate rights; that no 
Mexican citizen shall be bound by any vow he 
may have made as the member of a religious 
order ; and that witnesses shall not be required 
to take an oath inacourt of justice. Against 
this uncompromising secularism the Ultramon- 
tanes are, of course, arrayed ; and it is said that 
in their agitation for the repeal of the law they 
are secretly assisted by the president, himself a 
zealous Catholic, and by several Jesuits, who 
have lately arrived with instructions from 
Rome. 


....The Patriarch of Constantinople has 
written a letter to the Rev. L. G. Hatherley, of 
Wolverhampton, an English clergyman who 
has joined the Greek Church, forbidding him 
to attempt to make proselytes from the En- 
glish Church. His Holiness says: 

“‘It would be no pleasure to us even if ten or 
twenty members of the English Church were to 
{ota our Courch. This is not what we seek. 

e desire, in response to the Christian feelin 

expressed toward us by the authorities of the 
Engli-h Church, to restore that fraternal inter- 
course which once existed.” 
The Patriarch sets the churches an example of 
Christian comity which some of those who are 
wont to characterize him asa ‘‘ nominal Chris- 
tian’? might well copy. 


...-At the various religious anniversareis 
held in London during the month of May 
the following sums were reported as having 
been contributed during the year to the 
various benevolent’ societies: British and For- 
eign Bible Society, $944,185; to the prin- 
cipal foreign missionary societies, $8,100,285; 
to the Colonial Jewish and other missions, 
$632,885; to home missions, $1,526,655; to 
religious educational societies, $317,335 ; miscel- 
laneous, $758,805; total $7,280,150. This is a 
noble testimony to the liberality of British 
Christians. 


...-The question of the removal of Auburn 
Seminary to Aurora is not yet determined, 
but a strong determination is manifested by 
the Presbyterians in the western part of the 
state to raise the funds necessary to keep it at 
Auburn. The Presbytery of Niagara, at its 
last meeting, passed a resolution to this effect ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the partisans 
of Auburn will back up their resolutions with 
their dollars. 


....The Abbe Hurtault, who has been chosen 
to co-operate with Father Hyacinthe, has 
arrived in Geneva and begun his labors. His 
first sermon was heard by a large congregation. 
On ‘ruesday, June 10th, Father Hyacinthe was 
to have held a conference for his French follow- 
ers exclusively. 


....The Massachusetts Congregationalists re- 
port 507 churches, against 503 last year, and 
81,462 churchmembers, against 81,453 of the 
year previous—a clear gain of four churches 
and nine members, 


,.aeThe fifth centenary of Petrarch’s birth 
will be celebrated at Padua by the erection of a 
monument to his memory opposite the cathe, 
dr al. 


...-The Pope has sent an episcopal ring to 
the Bishop of Ermeland. 





out 
ews of the Week. 


THE majority of the new Spanish cabinet 
will consist of Moderate Federalists, and_ it is 
said that Pi y Margall will be president; Pa- 
lanca, minister of the interior; Pascal Casas, 
minister of justice; Maisonane, minister of 
foreign affairs; and Gonzales, minister of 
public works. The Special Constituent Com- 
mittee of the Cortes have drawn up a new con- 
stitution, providing that the Constituent Cortes 
is to appoint a president of the Republic, who 
shall appoint a president of the Executive 
Council, the latter nominating the ministers, 
who must be confirmed by the Cortes. The 
people will select the members of the Congress, 
and the Provincial Assemblies the members of 
the Senate. The peual code is to apply equaily 
throughout the Republic. The Carlists in Bilbao 
are impressing able-bodied men into their ranks 
and seizing all the arms they can find. Re-en- 
forcements are landing and a general rising in 
their favor is feared....The Colonial Depart- 
ment is preparing a new bill for the abolition 
of slavery in Cuba without injury to the inter- 
ests of the owners. 


..-.The Commissioner of Indian Affairs hae 
received a report from the commissioners sent 
to treat for the removal of the Kickapoos from 
Mexico to the United States. The Kickapoo 
chiefs claim that they were attacked when they 
were not making any depredations on the United 
States. The official examination at the Treas- 
ury Department in regard to alleged frauds in 
the settlement of the Montana Indian War claims 
shows that Mr. J. W. Butterfield is free from 
blame. 





-... The managers of the Chicago and North- 
western, the Chicago and Iowa, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul, the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, the Burlington and Quincy, 
the Chicago and Alton, and the Illinois Central 
Railroads bave signed an agreement to issue no 
more passes except to their own employees 
and their families traveling on their own roads. 


....The occupation of Khiva is again re- 
ported. A dispatch to a London newspaper 
from Central Asia announces that the Khan of 
Khiva surrendered unconditionally to the Rus- 
sian troops before the capital of the Khenate, 
after Gen. Kaufmann had rejected twelve pro- 
posals for capitulation, which were made with 
treacherous intent. 


....The United States steam frigate *‘ Cali- 
fornia’’ has been condemned at the Mare Is- 
land Navy Yard by a board of survey. She 
cost $1,000,000 when finished, and almost as 
much money has since been expended on her in 
repairs and alterations. Sheis only six years 
old; but, being built of unseasoned. lumber, is 
unfit for service. 


...-1t is said that the Government of Hol- 
land is willing to enter into negotiations with 
the King of Atcheen for the peaceful settlement 
of tae difference between the two countries, and 
also that twelve Turkish vessels are ou their 
way to Atcheen to support the King’s forces in 
their war against the Dutch troops. 


...-The Iowa Republican State Convention 
met at Des Moines on the 25th. Gov. Carpenter 
was renominated, the Hon. Jas. Bysart was 


nominated for lieutenant-governor, Col. J. A. . 


Abernethy ‘was nominated for superintendent 
of public instruction, and J. M. Beck was re- 
nominated for supreme judge. 


....The Hon. C. B. Farwe ll, of Chicago, an 
nounces that his back pay was drawn by the 
Sergeant-at-arms of the House, at his request, 
and returned to the Treasury. The name of 
the Hon. John A. Peters, of Maine, is also to be 
added to our list of last week. 


....The house at Morristown occupied by 
Gen. Washington in 1779 as his headquarters 
was sold last week, for $25,000, to Gen. N..U. 
Halsted, the Hon. G. A. Halsey, W. Lidger- 
wood, and ex-Governor Randolph, who intend 
to present it to the state. 


....A conciliatory address has been issued to 
the Alumni of West Point by twenty-two Fed- 
eral :. 1 Confederate officers, inviting all the 
graduates to join in the next annual meeting 
at the West Point Military Academy, in June, 
1874. 


....A number of the Liberal Republicans of 
this state met in this city last Thursday, Col. F. 
A. Conkling presiding. They determined to 
preserve a distinct organization and to adhere 
to the principles of the Cincinnati Convention 


...-Advices from Arizona state that Jadge 
Hayden, of Arizona, and his pérty, who it was 
feared were murdered by the Apache Indians, 
have returned in safety to Tucson. 


...-King Victor Emanuel has requested Sig- 
nor Lanza to assist Minghetti in the formation 
of a new mivistry. 

...-Hiram Powers, the sculptor, died in Flom 
ence, last Triday, at the age of sixty-seven, 

....The Emperor William bas recovered. 
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Literary!) Departuent. 
JULY MAGAZINES. 


THE latest of Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s 
chapters of autobiography is called ‘* Edu- 
cating a Wife,” and it contains one of the 
most touching love stories that we have 
read foralong time. Very quaint is the 
letter of Anne Owen to her father, in which 
ehe asks leave to bring home her brother’s 
sweetheart, then a child of ten years, and to 
bring her up in the house, adding: ‘‘ With 
such an education as I propose to give her, 
she will, when she grows up, bea valuable 
instructress of youth, and how rarely do we 
meet with sucha one!” Mr. Parton writes 
of Jefferson and of “The Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1800,” in which he talks rather loosely 
about “the natural right of every mature 
person to a voice in the government of his 
country.” There is a clever story by Albert 
Webster, Jr., about ‘* Miss Eunice’s Glove,” 
and the embarrassing adventures of its owner 
as a prison reformer; and Mr. Francis 
Parkman has made an interesting article 
about ‘‘ Early Canadian Miracles and Mar- 
tyrs.” Among the poems of the number 
we notice Mr. Whittier’s upon ‘‘ The Friend’s 
Burial” for its unusually tender sentiment 
and melody, and some graceful verses by 
Mr. G. P. Lathrop, in which he has rescued a 
romantic idea from ‘‘ The Singing Wire” of 
the telegraph lines. Fora piece of unsus- 
pecting and confident criticism the notice of 
Dr. Lubke’s “History of Sculpture” may 
take the palm among recent magazine re- 
views. How much the Adlanticcritic knows 
about the German genius may be gathered 
from this flash of generalization (p 118). 
“When that faculty of discovery (theory),” 
ways he, ‘‘ which is as purely an imagin- 

* ative power as that involved in the concep- 
sion of a statue or poem is needed, it is al- 
most (remembering Kepler) hopeless to ex- 
pect it of a Teutonic brain.” Evidently 
Goethe and Helmholz, German philosophy, 
science and poetry do not exist for this critic, 
who thinks that the best examples of 
“rare and diagnostic perception are 
found in the English mind,” and who calls 
the scholarly Dr, Lubke, “‘ es an authority, 
the very lowest of all who have devoted 
themselves to the history of art.” We 
fancy that our critic cannot read German, 
or he would not have reviewed Lubke’s 
“ History” in translation and so ignorantly 
as he has done. Under the head of ‘‘ Music” 
we find the following quite sober criticism 
of a pianiste, who is remembered in New 
York for her muscular strength in playing 
and for little else—Miss Maria Krebs. The 
critic says: “ Let us only look at her position 
at the instrument, and we see how she gets 
her enormous power. She sits almost half a 
foot higher over the key-board [sic] than 
any pianist we have ever seen. She thus 
gets an-immense power of striking; almost 
straight from the shoulder.” This is as 
funny as anything that the Atlantic has had 
since. Dr. Holmes stopped writing for it. 
Imagine Miss Krebs sitting over the key- 
beard and ‘‘striking almost straight from 
the shoulder.” 

A much sounder view of the German 
character than that of the Adantic critic is 
given by Emilio Castelar in a seventh paper 
in Harper’son ‘‘The Republican Movement 
in Europe.” He says: “In the intellectual 
sphere, in the heaven of ideas, in philoso- 
pby and the arts, what profound revolu- 
tions, what audacious dethronements have 
they accomplished! . ... The universe 
and God, the soul and the body, nature and 
the spirit have been called to the tribunal 
of their philosophy; kings and popes, 
the castes of priests and warriors to 
the tribunal of their history. No revolution 
ever freed society of monsters with the pow- 
er which they have employed to free the 
conscience from sophisms.” These Ger- 
man rulers ‘‘in the infinite and tranquil 
heaven of modern thought” are not tvo 
strongly commended to our interest in the 
present able paper. Only a narrow culture 
can speak lightly of the German genius, and 
we are glad that Harper's Magazine does not 
fall under the reproach which we have given 
above. Other papers of interess in the pres- 
ént number are “Sicily and the Sicilians,” 
by Junius Henri Browne; Col. T. W. 
Epox’s account of the “Russian Policy in 
Asia”; and the “Recollections of an Old 

Stager.”” < 3 
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Lippincott’s vegins the new volume with 
an €xtravaganza by Edward Strahan, “The 
New Hyperion,” a tilt at the affectations of 


at which the author laughs in his maturer 
years, we dare say, as heartily as any one 
else. The present ‘‘ preambulary ” number 
is clever; but we suspect that it will be in 
danger of tiring its readers before many 
more numbers are done; but it is oddly 
illustrated. We area little mystified, indeed, 
about these illustrations, which are described 
as “the authors vignettes, neatly copied 
by Gustave Doré.” The picture on page 
10, however, is very attractive and Dorésque. 
Margaret Howitt continues her interesting ac- 
count of ‘‘Onur Home in the Tyrol,” and 
still more interesting are Mr. Ralph Keeler’s 
experiences ‘‘ With the American Ambu- 
lance Corps of Paris,” the fun and pathos of 
which will detain the reader to the last 
sentence. January Searle’s ‘‘ Passages in 
Shelley’s Early History ” are noticeable, and 
there are stories, poems, and other articles 
which make up a number of merit hardly 
second to that of any other magazine of the 
menth. 

In Scribner's av illustrated article by Mr. 

Edward King tells us some things about 
‘*The Great South”—rather a large name 
for a magazine paper, even though there are 
thirty-one pages of it, as in the present in- 
stance; William Wells and several good 

pictures describe for us ‘“‘ Low Life in Bos- 

ton”; and J. A. Reed writes of ‘‘The Re- 

ligious Sentiments of Abrabam Lincoln,” 

saying: ‘‘It is just that the weakness and 

infidelity charged upon his later life should 

not go down unchallenged to posterity.” 

He devotes his article mainly to disproving 

“the charge that he was born a bastard, and 

the charge that he died an infidel.” Mr. 

Reed has succeeded in finding the marriage- 

record of Lincoln’s parents, and the record of 

Lincoln’s birth. ‘‘A Ten Days’ Drama” is a 

strong story by Kate Putnam Osgood; and 

there is more strong writing of another sort 
in an essay on ‘‘ The Liberty of Protestant- 
ism,” by ‘‘ an Ortbodox minister,’ who talks 
about the ‘“‘thousands in the Protest- 

ant churches” who do not believe the 

creeds to which they assent. ‘‘The church 

accepts their external adherence,”’ he says, 

“though cognizant of their hbeart-defection, 

and thus becomes a particeps criminis to a 
system of deceit which effectually undermines 
allintegrity of character. . . Orthodox 
Protestantism . . . says to its adherents 
‘you may think, but within the limits pre- 
scribed by the creed. You may investigate, 

but you must always come to the same con- 

clusion.”’” These are not words to be lightly 

passed over, and we commend the essay to 
all readers who are in earnest about their 
creeds. The serials are continued, and the 
editorial departments, as usual, are alive. 

In the Galazy Mr. Albert Rhodes writes 
entertainingly of ‘‘ A Day with the French 
Painters”—his principal theme being the em- 
ployment by them of nude models. It is 
somewhat amusing to see how gingerly he 
treats the subject; as, for instance, instead 
of telling us that the model undressed, he 
says that ‘she proceeded in a business-like 
fashion to prepare for work.” But the article 
does justice to the “‘ business-like spirit” in 
which the French painters work, and in 
which almost every work, to succeed, must 
be done, under such intense competition as 
that of the Parisian world. “ Not a sign of 
dawdling or frivolity was to be seen. ‘T'o 
them the woman was a statue.” Mr. 
Rhodes’s description of M. Cabanel’s 
appearance is not happy. He calls 
him ‘‘a stately, courteous man.’ Cab- 
anel’s manner, is rather that of delicate 
and courteous refinement, without state- 
liness—the latter manner, indeed, his stat- 
ure, somewhat below the medium hight, 
would make it difficult for him to assume 
“ Periodical Belles-Lettres and Criticism” 
isa lively assault upon some recent writers, 
popular and other. P. H. Marcellus’s story, 
called ‘‘ A Self-Accusation,” is readable, and 
has an excellent moral, which is a great 
recommendation inastory. ‘* Three Inter- 
views with Abraham Lincoln,” by J. M. 
Winchell, may also be read with profit. 

In Old and New’ Dr. Hall makes a plea for 
higher edv:crtion, calling for more thorough 
work in tl.e training schools, but recognizing 
very sensibly that ‘‘it would take years be- 
fore any results would appear, . . . It 





takes thirty to make a strong man of that 


* 


Mr. Longfellow’s popular story—affectations — 


— 


age out of a baby. Why should we expect 
a nation to improve faster than an individ- 
ual ? But (for instance) if the evils 
of our defunct system of slavery and 
of its destruction sball have been radically 
cured by A.D. 1903 it will be wonderfully 
quick.” Mr. Burnand continues his story, 
“My Time and What I’ve Done With It,” 
and Mr. Perkins tells us more about “ The 
Lost Library”; but the larger part of the 
number is devoted to papers which repre- 
sent “‘the seyeral systems now before in- 
telligent men as to the direction of the 
higher education of the country.” W. G. 
Eliot discusses the ‘‘ Washington Univers- 
ity” of St. Louis, arguing that “one million 
of dollars added to its present endowment, 
if properly invested, would secure to Wash- 
ington University in five years’ time and 
ever afterward a commanding influence 
throughout the Mississippi Valley.” Mr. J, 
P. Quincy writes excellently of ‘‘ Coercion 
in the Later Stages of Education,” which, 
following the German system, he would 
entirely discard. Remembering his college 
professors, he says: ‘* Here were men capa- 
ble of filling the offices of guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, after far higher standards 
than Pope ever fancied; and some perverse 
fairy was permitted to neutralize their 
powers by thrusting upon them the addi- 
tional function of policemen.” Compel one 
of these men, he adds, ‘‘to be judge, 
jury, and executioner among those who are 
passing through the most sensitive age 
known to mortals, and you have left noth- 
ing undone to reduce his powers to their 
meanest minimum.” A well-indexed ‘‘ Col- 
lege Directory” of the United States con- 
cludes the number. 

The Popular Science Monthly has an inter- 
esting account of “The Hereditary Trans. 
mission of Acquired Psychical Habits,” by 
the physiologist, Wm. B. Carpenter; and 
another one by Elias Lewis, of the 
“Longevity of Trees.’ Prof. Edward §. 
Holden tells some strange things about 
“Early Hindoo Mathematics,” citing an 
algebraic demonstration dating from 
about the seventh century B. C. of the 
celebrated theorem about the squares of the 
sides of aright-angled triangle. Mr. B. A 
Proctor is nothing if not readable, and his 
paper on the transit of Venus, called “ Venus 
on the Sun’s Face,’ may be commended as 
quite in the best line of popular science 
writing. Readers who are following Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s important series of articles 
in this magazine will not need us to call 
their attention to his present paper on ‘‘ The 
Theological Bias.’ A number of mono- 
graphs upon ‘John Stuart Mill” —nine 
out of the twelve that the Osgoods have 
lately published ina small volume at a large 
price—are here given within the compass of 
a single article. 

$a rr 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Messrs. SorrBNER, ARMSTRORG & Co. bave 
brought out a Sunday-school edition of the 
Commentaries on Matthew, by Ur. J. Addison 
Alexander, of Princeton, and Dr. John J. Owen, 
of New York. These Commentaries have been 
before the community for ten or twelve years, 
and the new edition is only a reprint of the old 
one, in a convenient form for Sunday-school 
teachers and pupils. It will be remembered 
that the work of Dr. Alexander is a fragment, 
covering only the first sixteen chapters of the 
Gospel, and that it was published after the 
death of its lamented author. As he was among 
the most distinguished scholars whom our 
country has produced, everything from his pen 
will receive general attention. Dr. Owen’s 
book appeared still earlier than that of Dr. 
Alexander, and has been widely used ever since 
its first publication. It established the reputa- 
tion of the writer (which had previously been 
very high in the department of classical Greek) 
s0 far that he at once became Known asa biblical 
scholar. The demand for a new edition of the 
two volumes is the best evidence that the works 
are not forgotten, and that the influence and 
learning of the authors are still recognized in 
the churches, notwithstanding the great. prog- 
ress whicb bas been made in the studies con- 
nected with the Scriptures since their death, 
The Commentaries are both of them prepared 
in an excellent way for the uses for which the 
present edition is designed. They present 
the results of a high order of scholarship 
and of wid: research in a form adapted 
to the wants of those who are not famil- 
jar with the original languave of tare 
New Testament. At thesame time, the student 
of biblical Greek will find much to aid him in 








his exposition of the text, because he will dis- 


—_——_ 
cover everywhere the evidence, tidaloun. 
the technicalities of the schools, of the Von e 
students as earnest or more earnest than he 
self. We know of no books which ‘ily 5, 
more heartily recommended ‘to teachéts oe 
scholars in our Sabbath-schools. The import. 
ance of placing in the hands of these Classe of 
persons really valuable works can {i 

overestimated. The edition of Lange's “Com. 
mentary on Matthew,’ prepared by Dr. ; 
which has been issued in connection with thetwo 
already mentioned, is, like the others, a reprint 
of a former edition in a cheaper avd mote ep. 
venient form. Our views of Lange's Com, 
mentary have been presented so fally on Other 
occasions that it is scarcely necessary to ada 
anything at this time. This Volume is revigeg 
aod enlarged from the original German work 
by Dr. Schaff himself, and thus has the addi. 


‘tions of his own learning to give it increased 


value. We think it unfortunate that, in issuing 
a Sunday-school edition of the work, the pub. 
lisbers should not have omitted the homileticg, 
parts of the Commentary, which would seem 
to be designed rather for preachers than lay 
men. Had the volume been abridged in this 
way, and perhaps in some others, it would baye 
been quite as useful, wiile it would have been 
both cheaper and of more convenient size, But 
there is much that will be helpful to the most 
careful and studious of our ordinary Sunday. 
school-teachers in the book, and in connection 
with the other two volumes it will give them, 
perhaps, all the assistance in the study of this 
portion of the New Testament which they may 
need in the line of commentaries. The enter. 
prising house who have published these vol- 
umes have contributed much of late years, in 
various departments of learning, to the means 
of stndy and investigation. They certainly de- 
serve the thanks of the community for their 
publication in the different branches of theo- 
logical science. And not the least of the serr- 
ices which they have rendered is that of plac. 
ing many valuable works within the reach of 
persons of limited means by the preparation of 
editions which are cheap, while at the same 
time the paper and type are sufliciently good 
to make the reader willing both to read and to 
preserve tae volumes. 


...- Lhe New Theology, edited by Henry B, 
Browning, M. A., rector of St. George with St. 
Paul, Stamford, England, is entitled a volume 
of “ Advanced Truths on Spiritual Subjects.” 
It is mostly made up of extracts from the writ- 
ings of various living authors, among whom 
are mentioned, in the preface, C. Kingsley, F 
W. Robertson, John McLeod Campbell, E. & 
Sears, W. F. Holcombe, Chauncey Giles, and 
others. There are also passages from tracts 
and other anonymous publications, and from 
“scarce and valuable works now out of print.” 
These paragraphs are numbered, and there is. 
an index of subjects referring to the numbers; 
but they are not classified, nor are the names 
of the writers attached tothem. The compiler 
says that they were transcribed without a view 
to publication; and, therefore, the names of 
the writers, when known, were not appended to 
the extracts. We notice here’ and there & 
passage which is evidently taken from the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and it is 
evident that the writer, though an English 
clergyman, is one of the disciples of the Sage 
of Stockholm. Nevertheless, if we bad not 
published this discovery, we doubt. whether 
many orthodox critics would have made 
it for themselves. The topics discussed 
are mainly those of spiritual religion, and 
their treatment is such as would satisfy any 
devout Christian. The same author not long 
ago prepared a volume entitled “Words in 
Season,” which was republished in this coun 
try ; and such sturdy defenders of orthodoxy 
as the Congregationalist and the Advance found 
it ‘truly evangelical’? and averred that “ spirit- 
ual souls” would ‘read it with comfort and 
strengthening.” We have no doubt that this 
book is just as “ truly evangelical” as that one 
was. (Lippincott.) 


....Those who are traveling in either of the 


t roads which lead to Rome will find use for 


a book which the Rev. John B. Bagshawe has 
written, entitled The Zhreshold of the Catholie 
Church; a course of plain instruction to those 
entering her communion, All persons to whom 
the responsibilities of the religious life are irk- 
some, and who would like to shift the burden 
of their conduct upon the shoulders of a priestly 
confessor, will find this book very helpful. The 
author gives minute and careful directions 
about the best way of getting out of the uel 
tainties of Protestantism into the safe-keeping 
of His Infallible Highness. In the preface, 
which is written by Father Capel (the “ cams 
of *‘Lothair’’), we are even furnished with @ 

of books adapted to various classes of inquirers. 
For High Churchmen one regimen of reading 
is prescribed, for Low Churchmen and. oe 
senters another, and for Broad Churchmen 
another. Stone’s ‘Invitation’ Heeded” is se 
of the volumes which Father Capel 

mighty to pull down the strongholds of 168 
Churchmen and Dissenters. Itis somewhat 
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tn Aut Saude’: Cow Sarah J. PHéliara 
proves filt #he has dell to write @ bright and 
Seckieitae book for children—a White Moun- 
atory, which has & pleasant, netglborly 
vote air About It, Very pleasant to Enjoy ih 
warm weather. There are, however, too 
many stories within the story, breaking the 
thread of the narrative. itty’s Scrap Book 
cdittdins the history of a large book—“ not made 
bys pook-man,’’ but by grandmamma herself, 
whopasted into it all manner of pictures for a 
ack little ghl. This 1s the last of the Kitty 
Series, and 4s stich Will be liketl ledst of All the 
efght. If we may criticise one who writes such 


admirable } pooks for little people as does Miss 
Mathews (her Bessie Books fe belt ‘unfivaled in 
their way), we for her next 


childs Hefies 8 little Yes of Ne 
and Daby-spelling, Which, thowgh a %n 
thet flige, soon becomes stale, yn- 
prottable. Brightside, by E. Bedell enjamin, 
.t60 tiie Of Sermon in it to be & 

story, and dither too fittté oF #66 mideh 

ito be @ first-rate sertion. The of 
te Wer Dove, by the author er « 

ard’ Four Pronfistay” is bet¥ér, sind’ it 

Without any apparefit affémpt A 

bg These are all published by Robert Ca 
& Brothers. 


ua The Heart of Mirrha Lake; or, Into the 
Light of Catholicity, by Minnie Mary Lee, leads 
us to confess our dislike for polemic nov- 
es, We do not care to read fi the 
guise of a story how a devout Catholic, 
in spite of the fearful threats of some rev- 
erend’ father, is lead into the pleasant. paths 
of Protestantism, nor how the ‘Heart of 

Myffin Lake,” after peridds of tumultuous 
storm, is made at last to réflect the peaceful sur- 
roundings of the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
We must also protest that the fair author is, for 
once, unfair when she represents ‘ Barnes’s 
Notes,” “ Kirwan’s Letters,” ‘‘Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs,” “Maria Monk,” and the voluminous 
works of her colaborer in this branch of religious 
novel-writing—Mrs. J. McNair Wright—as being 
the leading Protestant bodks of ‘fefeféncé: 
Only @ Pin, translated from thé French of J. T. 
Saint Germaine, by P. 8., is an “ instructive 
moral story,” so says ite tifle-pagé—an an- 
nouneément which would frightén fiidst boys 
and girls from reading what would be a very 
pleasant‘little romance were it not so evidently 
atranslation. Both Books afé from thé Catholic 
Publication Society. 


«Mind and Heart in Région is a book by 
Abraham. Jaeger, once a Jewish rabbi; but 
tow a Christian, in which he gives somie ac- 
count of the struggles and doubts through 
which he has passed into a clear belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus Christ. Mr. Jaeger is 
very severe upon the modérn Jewish reformers, 
who, he insists, have only perverted and de- 
pa the faith of their fathers. The Judaism 

the modern synagogué is not, in his judgment, 
the Juiatsni of the Ola Testdmett; amd: thérd- 
fore, if one desires to bé an Iéraelite indeed, he 
must abandon the synagogue ané@adhere to the 
Bible. In folléwing this coursé 6f action and 
studying the prophecies for hiniself Mr. Sae- 
ger was led to “‘ Him of whom Moses iri tite 1a 
and the prophets did write, Jesus of. Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph.” The book is written with 
considerable literary skill and with appareiit 
tionesty of purpose. (New York: (. T. Evans.) 


.:The Journals and Letters of the late Dean 
Alford, edited by bis widow, have been pub- 
by Lippincott. They set before u8 in 4 

clear representation the whole career of one of 
the most gifted, studious, and devout men of 
our generation. The work of flie editot ig done 
with delicacy and propriety, and the greater 
part of the handsome volte cOnéisis of ex- 
tracts from ‘thé good Dean’s wn letters and 
es. In Arfiética, as well ts in Habtatd, 
Dean Alford etirtied ari énéturing Tathé dan ex- 
Bositor of the New Testament, and this 1ie- 
thorial of his life will be welcomed by many to 
Whom he has been a trusted and helpful guidé 


_ Inthe study of the mystériés of the Kingdom. 


_++-.Mr. James M. Bailey’s Life in Danbury 
Is composed of clippings from The News of that 
mace, “ éaréfully compiled with a pair of eight- 

a” shears, ” Much of it is familiar to news: 

Paper resders ; and there, wé ate bound to éhy, 
thie fatty hatter appéits to 
Yin between the covers of # book. Mr. Bailey’ 


consists largely in drolleries of phrase, | 


“HOt Write sich gobd Thy as 


bettér advehtage | 





t 


Mark Twain Usually writes; but his book is 
amusing, and is.just the thing to take up in a 
railway ffaii, ‘ahd to laugh over without stop- 
ping to criticise. (Shepard & Gill.) 


...-The new volume of Trow’s New York 
City Directory is & modél of Edmpattness, and, 
though we have not examined all of thé nimés 
which it contains (228,161 in number), yet we 
believe it to be deserving of praise in point of 
accuracy. The foregoing number represents an 
increase of 17,000 names over last year’s Direct- 
ory—the largest yearly increase that lias taken 
place since the Directory was begun. The pub- 
lishers propose to collect. a library of directo- 
ries, American and other, at their offices—a 
useful and commendable project. (Trow Di- 
rectory Co.) 


....We would acknowledge the following 
imprints of English novels: From Harper & 
Brothers, London’s Heart, by B. L. Farjeon, the 
gifted attlior of “Blade 0’ Grass”; The New 
Hagililen, Wy Wilkie Collins”: i He Cometh 
Not,” She Said, by Annie Thomas; and The 
Hour and the Man, by Harriet Martineau. From 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Readymoriey Mortiboy and 
Ruth Maxwell, by Lady Blake. From Scribner, 
May, by Mrs. Oliphant; and from J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Must 1t Be, by Carl Detlef. 


....We do not know who “M. A. T.’? may 
be, but his or her short stories in The Catholic 
World Wavé been amon the best that have Iate- 
ly been written, They have been collected in 
avolume, called A Winged Word. Among them, 
one called “Little Love,” the story of @ é0n- 
vict, is exceedingly pathetic. Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. 


.. The Rey. Octavius Winslow, D.D., pre- 
cents a few of the “Negafivé Aspects of 
Heaven” in a volume of sermons éhtitléd 
Pisgah Views. These discourses are sweet, 
soothing, and soméwhat soporific. (Cartérs.) 


..From the Autérican Tract Society We re- 
erive Lizzie Blake, a little story borrowed from 
England, which it were hardly worth while to 
issue, except that it may bé chéaper.to borrow 
than to buy. 
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THE BEST COMMENTARIES) 


With WHiéh TS StUDY 


The taternational Uniform Series 
Of 8.6. Lassie 


SUN DAT-sOMOOL EDITION OF 
LANGE ON MATTHEW. 
Baited by Dk. Purtr ScHArr. 1 vol.,8¥o. $%. 


This edition has been spectiilly prepared for the use of 
chools and contains only the 
of the ortpindt vituthe directly raathiig 
to Matthew. 


“ No leadihk Sunday-schéot Worker edn do without 
Lange, anid in proportion as téachers have and use it 


i Ae 55 class pk ve ce es intelligent and thor- 
ALEX ANDER'S. (DR. J. A.) 
COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 
One vol.12mo. $1.25. 

OWEN’S (DR. J. J.) 


COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


One vol. mo. $1.25. 





rg ed saith ae te fond Fale 


tie Pato, postpaid seemed Seer 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
684 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIBERAL .EDUCATION OF 
Wome 





ae THE METHOD. 296 pages. 


Tima. Pull got 
aaa by eminent thi thinkers on this, sih- 


Versus Colles 


EDUCAT; On 





TRUE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
For young people. by RAY a TA 


R 
For New Communicants. men 


THE 


Jenig. 


MBER ME. 
Full chet $1.25. 
RAY PALMER. 


ole HOF eee 


A Series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and 
= of and dictions “By EDWIN io aeorer in con- 
en RESBONSH & worsmie, 

16mo... Full cloth, 60 cents ;. 
is ees: res seein Rta. | * 
SUNNY HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 


STO 
"PUBLIBHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
JUST ISSUED. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF POET- 
ICAL QUOTATIONS. 


A NEW DICTIONARY oF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS, 
covering the entire ie of pettuah and Amejican Po- 
onavciu # 70 7 TENKYSON, 


WITH- COPIOUS INDICES) 
Roth AGRO and Subsects Alphabetically Arranged, 
LL.D., 


8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 
Author of “ A Onitical Dictionary of Enjlish Utteratitre 
and of British and American Authors, Living 
and Deceased.” 


One vol.,8vo. Extra cloth, $5. Full gilt, $5.50. 


‘or ~— by Bookséhers 
‘sda, earring free, tree, wo any are ee bane Oe of Ps 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers; 
715 and 717 Mayker St., Philadéiphia. 
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SUNDA Y= list 


 ooe.s . EVANS, HOOT, 0 street, Ni 


aaa ISLAND 


GROVE AND CAMP-MEETING 
ASSOCIATION, 


SHELTER IsLAND, L. 1. 


caught Summer Resort.in the gountty. 
acti ; ro aged 


po be uaa Ee a XD Ho 
meni nD oF OTEL and Board 
eae Begutit nl tot el 


Uenished. accessible fro: New York by Long Island 
Railroad or steamer “ J. B. Geunyier and from Con- 
Sunshine,” from Saybrook and 
Send for obeclia, with inate, taifroad dnd steamboat 
time-tables, etc. 
‘ street, > 4 
N. B.—Camp M hence rea 16th to 2th. 


.—TH SERY.—A Monthly. Maga. 
an eee oun; M4 be nee 5 Superb! Hlustrated. Send 


read 

are. a Bt time te 

su i= “a ™ nde Oa SHOREY, : 
36 1d street, Boston. 
$1,066 A 








ELEBRA $500 
Phize SERIES comprise the most Daputar books 9598 
D. LOTHROP & 00., “Publishers, Boston. 


senile’ 
2 7 65s ert 





SUMMER RESORTS. 





SUMMER. RESORT.—FROM JDNE 
September 17th. feet above the 
from Boston or New York. 


: e most Seautital Me 
Agar Tag eg MAN 
Address - _» _ ev. GY. R, Prine 


MUSIC PUBEICATIONS. 


THE WELCOME, 


By 5. M. KIEFFER, 


is just issued atid fs beyond doubt the finest collé> 
tion of 


sinba tMetiovt music 


éver présented to the public. 
Specimen copies in covers sent to any address 
on receipt of 3 édity pet dimer pages free. 


Ss. ne ERD Ber 
THE EMERSON METHOD 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


gong oe ‘Scales, Stages, oluntartes, ree Chotge 
ora roasts: % gh intial ekreae, who 
eae ‘aitea 


mnceee a tt fre Be po 1S sabia. 
The River of Life. 


8 pubit ighiers Anhotgce the near Sees on 


harming SABBA' Lee 
—— 
wal wil oped " a 
, 85 


THE ORGAN AT AT HOME, 
FOR RtED ORGANS, 42.50, 
Clarke's Dollar inucructer for Reed Organs 

~ + . 


Deaters: wiht Sea fii mfnd these poplar booka, 
which will sell with ie best. 


oxLivER BYFSON & pre Boston. 


CHAS. 8 cH, 
7 i an New York. 
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THE NEW. 
Sunday-school Singiig Book. 
By P. P. Bi18s—fd? 1873—Now Rebdy. 
100,000 Copfes Sold in TWo Months. 


° Coe) hd San uy fr Fal ey 


sult~ 
ay & wpe bY Sheets 


Concert occa- 


“Faith sibjar¥, #8 cate. Per DOzEN, $3.60. A 
sitigle specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail dn recéiptof 3eénts by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & co. ’ 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
SHINE: Intense foal 


x 
2) RRADLIG HEADLTGE 
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SHINE. 








orders ff py Ls 


pot a th "Bene Gs sest Se i 
WHITE, §MITH & PERRY, Boston, Mess, 
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OME WITHOUT AN ORGAN IS AN 
nap tmertete oe pmcptey and an een 


"GETZE'S NEW SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


would be a useless instrument. 
THE ORGAN at home need not be ont, as 
GETZE'S NEW SCHOOL 

of standard and familiar melodies 


THE ORGAN aghame ORGAN 


wants os ought to hav 
GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL Yor THE PARLOR ORGAN, 
a won by work. Price $2.50. Sent by mail. 


THE ULTIMATUM. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PItANO. 


Endorsed by the ~~ T- as the best, ~~ thor- 
ough, most a and teach 











as suitable to pupils of every oof omey. 
prepar asf the more advanced for oro" 
5. Sent by mail. 
ILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER.—The 


latest and best Choir Book, 


THE SABBATH, 


contains the good old standard tunes for Church 
Ghoirs of all denominations and pretty melodies by 
eri authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. Sampl 





LEE & : SENT FREE TO 
WALKER’s Musical Almanac any ADDRESS. 


LEE ‘g WALKER, No. 922 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 


BETTER THAN GOLD!! 


THE NEW SONC BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
is everywhere received with unbounded favor. 


OVER 120,000 COPIES 


sold, aithough the book has been issued but little over 


FIVE WEEKS. 








rts from all parts of the coun‘ ronounce 
MB yon LADEM the best production mth authors 
and publishers. 
@@” Examine it and satisfy yourself. 
G2” One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


Boral SIND a and Musicdealers sell the 
YAL DIA 


Price, in Denes Covers, 35 cts.; $30 per 100 Copies. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 

LJ 
E.:& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
oapwarY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
ames, Stereoscopes and Views, Gra phoscopes, Me- 
Jethoscopes, Albums and Phi ‘otographs of Celebrities. 
hoto-Lantern Slides a sp of 
hotographic Materials. 

EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 
48 Beekman Street, 


TO ALL ws 




















og fie Ue or FRAMES 


ATALOG OES. HOLBSAL wantee to = my new pic- 
are. OBO, EK. PERINE, Publisher, 6 Reade street, 





ADORN YOUR HOMES © with the new onene 
‘and “ ASLEEP.” Sells like wild-fir 


* Aw. 
yy ent for 50 cents. A WT ag to ae 
ro, Mass. 


Address W. F. CARPENTER, 


EDUCATION. 


INCHAM UNIVERSITY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at Leroy, Genesee sey New York. 








it nes a full curriculum of st’ its Literary Depart- 
ment. best facilities ny rmugic, i umder the 
direction and Prof. Henri 


ion 0, 2 
Appy.¢ wee: € :and for Srawian and Painting 
orn artment of Art employ s' 
TEACH! G TALENT: Location healthy, beau- 
sieak and conventions, on monern fe. Thi 
h year opens Se or Cat ogue 
dress t the Treasurer, 3K vow . L. PARSONS : 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Entrance Examinations July 1st and Sept. 3d, 1873. 
Tuition $75a year. Remitted to all needing aid. 
$5,000 annually distributed among indigent students. 
For information apply to the president, 


P. Ao CHADBOURNE. 
Williamstown, Mass., June, 1873. 
FORT EDWARD COLLECIATE 


INSTIT 
$194 HS a lady’s board, teak, weshing; and common 











ranches one year. courses of study. 
eae Gnesial and peony 
on courses also - 
a omen’s Childe Fail i 
eeust ih Aaasoss OSEPH E. KING, D. Fort 
ward, N. Y. 





Darien Seminary for Young Ladies, 
EMILY A. RICE, Principal. DARIEN, CT. 
CALENDAR FO? 1873-4.—Fall Term begins Septem- 


H 30th, 1873; Winter Term January 2d, 1873; 
bed pring ‘erm begins March 26th, ea us : 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








TAYLOR’S PATENT CHAIR 


For the Sunday-school and Lecture Koom., 








This cut shows the chairs in position for Lecture 
or Prayer-Meeting Use. 
Send for descriptive circular to the 
TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR CO., 
111 & 113 Witiiam S8r., New York. 


WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 
Reopens Sept. lith. Two Loy, teed Study, with Aca- 
demic Department and Special Classes. For Catalogue 
and Lecture Course address M. M. CARTER, V.-Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS Agricultural 
College. —Anniversary Exercises July Mth, a 
d 16th. Examination for Admission at 9 M., 

5 ay 15th. Graduation Day, July 16th. iaaresete by 








Vice-President Wilson, Gov. Vaasa and Senator 
Morrill. Catalogues sent gratis, W. CLARK, Pres- 
ident. AMHERST, MASS., June 5th, 1873. 





CIVILand MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
at the Rensselaer Po he ge Institute, pas SS N. Y. 
Instruction very prac Advantages unsur ed 
n this country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. 

Sept. 17th. For the Annual Register, contain- 
ng Improved. Course of Study and full particulars, 
adress PROF. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Old, tried. a 














: ed. Most beautifull d and ’thoro’ bly 
taught. REv. C. V. SP. SPaAR, Pan ay ne 
PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEM MY. 
Peekskill, N. Y. io os — ee. 10th. 
Cou. CHAS. J. WRIGH A.M., wa 
ROBERT DONALD, A.M,, Principals. 





a hland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass., 
oys for common and scientific pursuits. Its su- 
~5.. merits stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


ENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington, N.J. 
onus reasonable. Address A. P. LASHER, “ Prin.” 


™ _—s Children to Educate or Schoo] 
es to ay will find — in the * ee Edu- 
cational Mi Month 


Price 20 cts., or $2 p 
W. 8C ‘ERMERHORN Py 0. "4 ¢ Bond « a. N.Y 















HURCH & HALL SETTEE 


ScHooL EY URNITUR FY}, 
MEAD. HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO. NYP 





NGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
BOARTING AND DAY SCHOOL for DEM ORN bain pacies, 
Providence, R. I. Address Mrs. N. W. D: 


BOARDING RO ROol. First Class. Ga4, fora 
Catalogue. A. GGILN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 





BUY BARBER’S BIT BRACE, 


Agents Wanted. 


Pp Ladies, 





We are in want of tent and 1 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT.’ 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen. teachers. 
and students, or any other intelligent pe:son, as a pait 
of beautiful chromos, 


GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 


well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


THE MORMON WIFE, 


AGENTS WANTED for this fearless book. It com. 
prises the Adventures and Experience of a Woman 
ats hersel/—for years the wife of a Mormon 
Prophet ; disclosing all that is mysterious, wicked, — 
startling. Full of thrilling adventure, humorous, and p: 
thetic scenes; the most - ating book extant. Porttuit 
<> the . av ae and of leading Mormons, men and 
wife and scenes in Utah, etc. For circulars 
address HARTFORD PUELISHING CO,, HaptrosD, Cr. 


It Costs 
NOTHING 


to see it. Acopy sent /ree ot 
express charges for inspection. 
0 engravings, 600 intensely 
Nis subjects, Full to the 
m - 




















Piteburgh Pe Pa. OSTER £°CO.. 
Agents Wanted for 
AINTS 4x» “\INNERS 
OF THE BIBLE. 


ected, analyzed, and pd asreal men _ 





ACCENTS WA TED FOR THE 


HOME :GOD’S PEOPLE 


The grandest ag et — — out. —_ 


tains near SOR wns, iatonishing # . pidity. It a 

ins pearly 200 Magnifice vings. cnendia 

ents to ft, - mmoner. Circulars, 

ebntaintn yall yroaiere and terms, sent free. Ad- 
ILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 


By the celebrated Dr. W. W, Hatt, editor of Journa 
y eal, His last, greatest, = bent work, ; se ritten ~~ 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANT 
cast ADRIFT! CAST ‘ADRIFT! 
A companion to “ Three Yea 

aed Trap” nd rad Ten i ty "3 Bar-Room tr $. 

UR. ‘The latest and greatest book of of this cele: 
ten d author—splendidly lustrated, chegandy 
bound, and will sell at sight by thousands. Is ighly 
endorsed by the most prominent peo; pope and pa; of 
the country. A story of crime and outrage in our 
utest heart. Will do 





the law. Agents who have sold “ rap” cannot 
fail to ve: ouble the number of this book. A Life 
of the Author, with steel t, presented to 


every subscriber. Descriptive circulars and terms 
sent free on applicatio + a to J.M.STODDART &CO., 
Publishers, 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$75 to $260 per month, sve 


J 
8 ? where, 
© male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
~~ FR RON 9 oO MnOX SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
2M This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
8 — oe cord, bind, braid, and embroider ina 
ost superior manner. Price only $15. sully 
aye and warranted for five years, We will 
ay $1,000 for any machine that will ory sstronger, 
are beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 





ulled apart ewith hout Searing it. e pay Agents 

From $75 to $250 per month and expenses,ora com- 

> mission from tw twice that amount can be made 
Address SECOMB & CO., 
= Pa.; Chicago, LiL; or &t. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, | 


meats 5 —— this ye es o Bitty & 00. — 
Conn. ; Chicago, i's vor Sindinbedl, wie 


[July 8, 1878, 





THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 
THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish, Special terms to the trade, 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIQ 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dndoubtedly the best Square Pa Piano no Mats 


£end for Circular wi 


Prices ranging from a50 't TO 700 dlr 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years, 


Church Organs. 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character, Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
-BOSTON, MASS. 


S TE GK are ine wusr. 











aig Agents. 1873. Agents, 


MAMMOTH DOUBLE MAP 
of United Sta World. New 
State Maps -¥ Ghatts, 


= Salable ev- 
exywhere. Live men, with small or large 
capital, rte! iP FRatelo ue to 
FE. 0. BRI 8 Barclay street, 
«iNew tou” 


2 

Money-Making Rooke for  Sammer PCapvas as- 
ing. an GENTS AND SALESMEN ATTENTIO. Byrant’s 
Libra of Poetry and 


Song, The Say ee at is Man- 
ual, by Miss Beecher and Mrs. Stowe. Both sel! fast 
and far. Exclusive territo’ liberal terms. J: B. 3 B. FORD 
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particulars free. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase wonld find it to 
their advantage before deciding to examine, at 
our legant Warerooms, or at the dealers 
throughout the country, the Piano-fortes 
manutactured by us with our patent Hydro-Car- 
bonated Sounding Board, which for durability and 
superiority of tone renders them unsurpa 
Every instrument fully warranted. 

Illustrated circulars and prices sent on ap 
plication. 


Warerooms, 18 East (4th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Young und Old. 


BABY-FAITH. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 





On! beautiful faith of childhood! How 
Jt beamed to-night on the upturned brow 
Of my three-year love, as she knelt to say 
Her prayers, in her guileless, dreamy way. 


« And wouldn’t my darling like,” I said, 
As softly I stroked the bowing head, 
«Like to be good, and by and by 

Go to a home in the happy sky, 

Away and away above yon star, 

Where God and His holy angels are?” 


She lifted her drowsed and dewy eyes, 
And a shy, scared look of half-surprise 
Rippled and filmed their depths of blue 
And kept the gladness from breaking through. 
“J think I would like to go,”’ she said, 
Yet doubtingly shook her golden head, 
And clasped my hands in her fingers small. 
“But, then, I’m afraid that I might fall 
Out at the moon!” 

Her baby eye 
Sew only an opening in the sky— 
A marvelous oriel, whence the light 
Of heaven streamed out across the night— 
Where the angels lean, as they come and go, 
A-gaze at our world, so far below. 


She mused a moment in tender thought, 
Then suddenly every feature caught 

Anew, rare sparkle, and I could trace 

The dawn of the trust that flashed her face. 
“But God is good. He will understand 
That Baby’s afraid, and will take my hand 
And lead me in at the shining door, 

And then I shall be afraid no more.” 





INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





Tuer all sat on the west piazza, picking 
over a big bowl of strawberries—Jack and 
Phil and Peter and Polly. 

Mamma sat in a chair (a very little chair) 
close by the red heap of fruit; but the chil- 
dren were on the steps, except Polly. She 
bad a little chair, too. Papa was reading 
the paper and breakfast was done. These 
strawberries, that smelt so nice and looked 
so fresh and scarlet, were going to be canned 
for winter. 

“Poor things!” said Polly, holding her 
head on one side, like a bird wondering 
which he should peck next. ‘‘I guess they 
won't care much ’bout bein’ put into a pan 
and hotted.” 

Phil laughed. He always did laugh. 
“Polly, you're a goose. Strawberries 
don’t have feelings.” 

“What makes ’em all quirl up so when 
they’s hot?” replied Polly. 

“T don’t know. Folks don’t.” 

“Why, the juice comes out of ’em,” says 
Peter, deliberately. That was Peter’s way 

“Out of folks or strawberries?” put in 
Jack, for Jack was sharp. 

“Ho! ho! bo!” shouted Phil. ‘‘ Any way, 
folks don’t wilt.” 

“Muvver said she was wilted last Fours 
July; didn’t you, Muvver ?” 

Mamma smiled, remembering Polly's 
glare of astonishment at her the year be- 
fore, when she did say so, andgher grave re- 
mark : 

“You head doesn’t hang down like a 
Fower ’at’s wilted, ma’am.” 

“Tt was hot as thunder!” said Jack. 

“ How hot is thunder?” inquired Papa. 
“Depends on whether it’s heat-lightnin’ 

makes it, I guess,” said Jack, sure that his 
father’s lips curled into a smile behind his 
paper. 

“What's Fours of July for, Muvver?” 
tsked Polly. 

“Fire-crackers,” shouted Phil. 
“Sunday-school picnics,” answered Jack. 
“Why, ivs Independence Day,” said 

Peter, for all the world like a little diction- 
Sry on legs. Peter was slow and sure. 

“Poor Polly!” laughed Papa, ‘‘ She'll be 
Ewamped with information.” 

“You tell, Papa!” 

80 Papa took the biggest strawberry on 
the heap and ate it slowly, not thinking 
what he should tell, but what he sbouldn’t ; 
for children’s qtestions are sometimes like a 
little acorn, the starting-point of a big tree, 
and this papa was not one of those people 
Who begin when the wortd was made to 
tell you about the next railroad. He ate 
sother strawberry before he spoke. 

_. You know we live in America, Polly, 
#0 & good many years ago the king of 





England was our king, too. But we didn’t 
like to have a king so far away, where we 
couldn’t get to him if we wanted anything; 
so we said we wanted to govern ourselves. 
And one day, which was the 4th of July, 
we made a resolution, just as you do on 
your birthday, Polly, only we put it in the 
newspapers, and you don’t; and ever since 
we haven’t had a king.” 

‘“*In short, we wanted our own way, and 
had it,” said Mamma, dryly. 

“Oh, Molly! You abominable monarch- 
ist!” said Papa. “ How can you instill such 
ideas into American children?” ~ 

“T can’t,” said Mamma, ‘‘as long as 
they’re yours, sir; but Id like to know 
where these American infants would be 
without a little practical monarchy in the 
house?” 

“Oh! say,” called out Jack. “I like 
that, Mammy. Wouldn’t it be bricks to 
have a feller’s own way ?” 

“Jack, two cents fine for slang. I shall 
have a nice fund for the newsboys.” 

“O—w,” said Jack, with a small yell, 
fumbling in his pockets, which were empty 
of cents, as he finally found only one. 

“But, honest, Mammy dear, can’t we have 
Independence Day to have our own way in? 
I think picnics are so slow.” 

Mamma looked at Papa in dismay. 

“You hear that, John?” 

Papa laid down his paper and laughed 
hard. Mamma was just beginning to find 
out that boys grow very fast, and it rather 
startled her; but Papa was not afraid. I 
rather think when he was a little boy he 
had been just like Jack himself. Nurse 
Dennis said so.. Pretty soon Papa stopped, 
and said: ‘‘It might be as well, Molly; you 
always get worn out on the Fourth. Give 
it up this year, have a cold dinner, and take 
it easy; and let the children try their inde- 
pendence, and see how they like it.” 

Mamma hesitated; but suddenly a thought 
seemed to come into her eyes and make 
them bright. 

‘*Very well, John; if they don’t convert 
you into a monarchist before night, you 
see !” 

‘“What an awful threat, Molly. So, 
chicks, you can all have the Fourth of July 
this year, to do what you like.” 

“T want to stay with Muvver,” said 
Polly. 

“ Another hereditary monarchist, I de- 
clare !” 

“How much spending money can we 
have this year, Papa?” put in practical 
Jack. 

“People that are independent have to 
earn their own money, sir.” 

‘“« Whew,” muttered Jack. 

“* Come, boys, you’re not picking over my 
berries,” said Mamma. ‘‘ You aren’t inde- 
pendent yet. I am Queen Mary for three 
weeks more, at least.” 

‘You look like Bloody Mary to-day,” 
said Papa. ‘‘Strawberry juice is a good 
imitation.” 

So the days went on. Jack sold his fan- 
tail squabs for two dollars. Phil and Peter 
picked wild strawberries and weeded the 
flower-beds for Mamma, till they had each 
adollar. Polly still desired to “stay with 
Muvver.” She was a loving, timid little 
thing ; and, if she h@@ ever wanted her own 
way, three older brothers taught her how 
not to have it thoroughly. But it was al- 
ways happiness enough for Polly to sit in 
Mamma’s lap and be cuddled. There she 
would stay, with the dear arms clasped 
about her, her head on the soft, warm shoul- 
der, and her tiny feet curled up like a kit- 
ten, with every now and then a very loving 
warm kiss on her hair or face, just as long 
as Mamma could spare time, and sometimes 
when she hardly could spare it, for Mamma 
loved Polly with all her heart, and nothing 
in the world was so sweet to her as that 
darling baby, as sbe still called her, even 
though she was five years old. 

The Fourth of July came at last. ‘‘ Hotter 
than mustard!” laughed Phil, as he got out 
of bed before sunrise and struggled into 
his clothes; smelling the fire-crackers afar 
off, and finding Jack half-dressed and Peter 
rubbing his eyes apart. 
swallowed in a way to make Mamma’s eyes 
open. “First result of democracy,” said 
she to Papa, as the boys hustled out of the 
room pell-mell—“ bad manners !” 

Papa looked funny. He was going down 
to the village, too. Partly, it must be owned 
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to see how his free and equal boys enjoyed 
their liberty ; for he feared the result a little 
himself. Jack had bought a pound of pow- 
der, to begin with, and was firing off an old 
pistol, to the great delight of a crowd of 
smaller boys. There were no bullets, so 
Papa felt pretty safe about him. Phil had 
spent all his money for fire-crackers, and 
was going about secking any agreeable sort 
of mischief to do with them. He tied a long 
string of them together, just so that when 
one went off it would fire the next one, and 
was pinning it neatly to the coat-tail of a 
deaf old man who haunted the tavern bar- 
room ; but just as it was almost pinned the 
deaf man turned about, and, being pretty 
cross with"drink, caught Master Phil, and, 
laying him over his knee, gave him several 
resounding slaps. It was not the pain so 
much that made Phil furious, but the dis- 
grace of being punished in the street like a 
big baby. He picked up a stone, in his 
rage, and threw it at the man with all his 
tiny strength. It hit him on the nose, and 
then he turned upon Phil; but the little legs 
were nimbler than his, and this time Phil 
got off, and, betaking himself to the green, 
tied some more crackers to the tail of a cow. 
The peaceful animal, hearing this sudden 
tumult and feeling the sharp sting, began a 
frantic race about the green, and, seeing 
Papa just in at the gate, made for him and 
knocked him into a convenient mud-puddle, 
then jumped the fence, and galloped up the 
street homeward. Poor Phil was discom- 
fited enough ; but, instead of waiting to see 
if Papa was burt, he ran away into a clump 
of alders near by and cried with all his 
might. In the meantime Peter, who was 
blessed with a sweet tooth, as Nurse Dennis 
said, went about from one shop and stall to 
another. For once he meant to get all the 
good things he wanted. So he bought some 
raisins, some hard-boiled eggs, some rock 
candy, some baker’s cookies, a few dough- 
nuts, and a pint of peanuts, adding to all a 
bottle of root beer; and, inviting Sam 
Brooks to go with him on-a picnic, they 
went over to an island about two yards 
square in the little river that ran through 
Millville, and sat down under a big bush to 
have a good time. Now, Peter was not 
really a stingy boy; but I do think he might 
have asked some other boy whom he liked 
better if Sam had not showed him a tin- 
pail full of shortcakes, dried-apple pie, and 
cold ham, that bis mother had given him for 
his dinner, for he lived two miles away. 
He bought another pint of peanuts. And 
how these two small boys did eat. Boys are 
hollow down to their boots, we all know; 
but even then these were little boys. There 
they staid till twelve o’clock. And Jack, 
what was he about? Why, after a while, 
bis pistol went off unexpectedly, when 


-he had it upside down, shaking it to see 


why it hung fire. It singed his left eye- 
brow, burnt the curls to a crisp friz on 
that side of his head, and rather scorched 
his skin; but, worse than all, Joe Graves 
laughed at him and called him a fool. This 
was too much for Jack; he could bear any 
other reproach but that, for he secretly 
thought himself smart, and he had just now 
an idea that he had been foolish, which 
made the taunt harder to bear. He was his 
own master to-day, so he flew at Joe and 
kicked him. Now Joe was the biggest, and 
so he knocked him down. Jack was madder 
than ever, and ran at Joe head-first, as he 
bad seen an old ram do in the field; but Joe 
stepped aside, and Jack came ‘‘head on” 
against another boy, and they both rolled 
over in the dirt. Jack’s nose was ground 
into the mud, and, as Joe had hit it smartly 
before, it swelled and bled, and the other 
boy pummeled him well on the back before 
he could get up and run—for our smart Jack 
did run, and home, too! There sat Mamma 
on the shady piazza, with Polly in her Jap, 
reading aloud a story-book. Oh! how cool 
and sweet they looked! And here was 
Jack, a perfect sight of mud and blood, torn 
jacket, and soiled trowsers. Mamma could 
hardly believe her eyes. But she put Polly 
down, bathed Master Jack’s big red nose 
with hot water a long time, washed his face 
and hands, and put some whole, clean 
clothes on him; and, best of all, did not 
scold a bit. All shesaid was: “‘ Democracy 
bas to come to monarchy for help in straits, 
after all. I suppose this is the Hessian con- 
tingent!” Jack stared. However, he went 
off again; for he just bethought himself that 





he had twenty-five cents in a knot-hole in 
the barn, and, as he had dropped about half 
his powder in the fight, he was glad to have 
this extra money. But Phil, who had 
wiped his eyes under the alder-bushes, saw 
the powder fall in the heat of battle, and 
prudently crept out and picked it up. For 
two hours he made little volcanoes, and 
scorched his hands, greatly to his own satis- 
faction—all but the smarting; when by 
came a bigger boy and pounced on him. 

‘‘Hullo, you feller, that’s my powder 
Give it here or I'll whack you.” 

‘’ Tain’t your's, either. I picked it up,” 
stoutly replied Phil. 

“T don’t care if you did. I dropped it. 
What are you doin’ with it ?” 

‘Makin’ volcanoes,” meckly answered 
Phil, who went to school and was afraid of 
big boys. 

“Weill, goto work’nd make me some. 
Pd as lieves you’d work out what you've 
spiled that way as any. I’m kinder tired. 
Pll set on this stun and see you fix ’em.” 

“‘T don’t want to. My hands are all 
scorched now.” 

“Serves ye right for stealin’ other folkses 
powder. Go ahead! Step lively, or I'll 
skwitch ye real smart.” 

Poor Phil looked up at the switch, and 
down at the powder. He knew he had no 
right to either; sohe went to work and 
made volcanoes, and burnt a hole in bis 
trowsers, made one hand sore with burns 
and sand together, and had asplitting head- 
ache from the sun and the pain and the 
bad smell together. By this time it was 
three o’clock, and the powder was gone. 
His tormentor gave him a little switching 
as @ remembrance and strolled away. 
Now it was Phil's turn to run home, and at 
the gate he met Peter. How Peter did 
look. His eyes were red, his face was white, 
particularly round the mouth, and he was 
bent double with a dreadful stomach.ache. 
He had eaten cake, and peanuts, and short- 
cake, and ham, and dried-apple pie, not to 
mention hard-boiled eggs and root beer; 
then he went to sleep in the hot sunshine; 
and when they woke up it was as much as 
either he or Sam could do to crawl ‘across 
the log and get back to the village. Sam 
crept into an ox-cart, luckily going his way, 
and Peter made for home. 

Mother put him to-bed, with a dose of 
medicine that took away the taste of good 
things from his mouth for a long time; and 
fora few hours Peter was the sickest boy 
to be found in Millville. 

‘*Here’s another disciple of freedom!” 
said Mamma, when Papa came in. ‘‘ Greedy 
and disgorging !” 

Peter thought that was a big word, but 
was too sick to ask what it meant. 

Phil, too, was laid away carefully on a 
lounge, his trowsers exchanged for a whole 
pair, his hands bandaged with oil and lime- 
water, bis head snapping like a snapping- 
turtle, even with the cool handkerchief and 
unpleasant campbor. Mamma was feeding 
him with some bread and milk when Papa 
came from Peter. 

‘*More liberty and equality!” said she. 
‘““Here’s a runaway slave—a victim of might 
is right.” 

“And what do you think about me?” 
said Papa. ‘‘I am the victim of monarchy. 
A cow-queen trampled me in the dust with 
despotic tyranny, tore my vest, and banged 
my stove-pipe hat with true queenly and 
unreasonable rage.” 

“*T’'m glad of it!” said Mamma. _ ‘‘ I mean 
about the hat. I hate stove-pipe hats.” 

Phil swallowed that spoonfal in a ‘hurry. 
It choked him, but he contrived to sputter 
out: ‘4Oh! Papa, it was me. ’T'wasn’t the 
cow” 

“You, Phil! You that knocked me 
down and went away with a fling! Where 
are your extra pair of legs and your horns? 
Is your tail doubled up under you?” 

Phil couldn’t help laughing. “ But oh! 
Papa, truly. it was me—I mean my fault; for 
I-had some splendid fire-crackers, and I 
tied.’em softly to the cow’s tail, so’s to see. 
her run. I didn’t ‘spect she'd run over you 
a single bit.” 

“There’s freedom cropping out again, 
How do you like it, John?” said Mamma, 
her eyes looking very bright and funny, in- 
deed. Papa whistled. , 

And now in came. Jack, tired and dirty 
and hungry, his nose as big as an egg, and 
beginning to he blue es well as. red, hi 
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second set of clothes looking worse than the 
first had, and his one-sided head adding an- 
other queer look to the whole of him. 

“Why, Jack!” exclaimed Papa, “ where 
have you been ?” 

“ Fighin’,” said Jack, extracting from on 
pocket two.small bullheads, that pricked his 
fingers.as he pulled them out, and from the 
other three shiners. He had slipped off the 
mill-dam into the cat-tails, which luckily 
grew in that corner of the pond and saved 
him froma ducking; but he was all mud 
and green slime, and had a hook in his 
right thumb, besides. 

“T suppose a whale flapped his tail on 
your nose anda sword-fish sawed your hair 
off?” asked Papa. 

How Phil did laugh! And how sick Peter 
felt: when he tried to laugh, too! 

*¢Oh, no!” exclaimed Mamma. ‘‘ Those 
are the stripes of liberty—civil war. That’s 
all.” 

‘‘ Molly !” said Papa, “you ought to be 
arrested for high treason.” 

‘¢ Free speech !” said she, triumphantly. 

“TI give up! I give up!” said Papa, 
making a fuuny face. ‘Discretion is the 
better part of valor.” 

«« What does that mean, Papa?” 

“Tt means 


“* He that fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day.’” 








*¢ Tt means,” putin Mamma, “that 


“* «A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’” 


“T guess it means we'd better not set up 
to haye our own way another time,” said 
Jack. ‘‘I’d rather go to three Sunday- 
school picnics.” ' 

“So’d I!” exclaimed Phil. Peter was 
very sick just theo, and groaned with the 
stomach-ache. Mamma looked at Papa and 
laughed. He made a very meek face, 

** Have the last word, Molly,” he said. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t take it from you for the world.” 

‘*You made me a monarchist. yourself, 
you dear old John,” said Mamma, putting 
her armsround his neck and smiling; “for 
you made me love my king.” 

“Why, Muvver!” said little Polly, very 
much astonished. 

Cee EEE 


NUTSHELLS. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 





SomE account was given in a former num- 
ber of a squirrel named Bunny, who would 
never clear away the nutshells after he had 
picked out the meats, and of a plan which 
Ernest had formed of reminding Luther and 
his younger brother, Johnny, of their duty 
to put away their things after they had fin- 
ished playing with them, by reminding them 
of Bunny’s neglect. He was simply to say 
‘Bunny! Bunny! Nutshells!” and they 
promised to take the intimation thus con- 
veyed in good part, and at once put the 
things away. 

The children kept this promise pretty 
well—quite as well as it is reasonable to 
expect such children to keep such promises. 
‘Whenever Luther left his books about, or the 
scraps of paper and the paste-dish after he 
liad been making a kite, or his cap and his 
satchel when he came home from school, 
or if: Johnny left his blocks or bis picture- 
books‘on the floor when he became tired of 
playing with them, Ernest, if he came by, 
would point to them and say: “ Bunny 
Bunny! Nutshells |” 

The boys would generally on such occa- 
sions look up and smile, and immediately 
proceed to put away their things, according 
to the agreement. 

Sometimes, however, they did not seem 
quite so ready to do this, One afternoon, 
for instance, when Johnny had been playing 
railroad, and had placed the! chairs in a row 
in the sitting-room for cars; with a pile of 
books in one of them for baggage and his 
kitten in another for a passenger, Luther 
eame in suddenly, and said that he was'going 
to a certain store of an errand, and that 
Johnny might go too, if he! liked—only he 
must come quick. So Johnny started at 
once to go, leaving everything as it was. 
Ernest, who happened to be passing through 
the room ‘at the time, stopped him, saying 
“Bunny! Bunny!” and pointing to. the 
chaiis; But Johnny, instead of taking the 
summons . good-naturedly, looked rather 
troubled; and skid, ina somewhat impatient 


“et Why; I éan't stop'now, for I: must go 
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with Luther. And, besides, those chairs and 
books are not my things ; they are all moth- 
er’s. So they are not nutshells at all.” 

So gaying, he laughed, But the laugh was 
gne of exultation at the ingenuity of his de- 
fense, and not the smile of good-natured ac- 
quiescence in Ernest's summons to him to do 
hig duty, which he had promised. 

Ernest said: ‘‘ Very well. You may go, and 
I will put the chairs and books away for 
you.” 

That evening, when Ernest and the boy 
were talking together in their customary 
manner, Luther said that Johnny broke his 
engagement ; and that he thought that 
Ernest ought not to let him off as he did, 
but that he ought to have insisted on his 
putting away the chairs himself. 

“Perhaps I ought,” said Ernest; “ but 
Johnny is a small boy, and the principle of 
regard for the convenience and welfare of 
others is not developed much in him yet.” 

‘*What do you mean by that?” asked 
Johnny. ‘Developed ?” 

‘“‘ Grown,” replied Ernest. 

‘““Why? Doesit have to grow?” asked 
Luther. 

‘Yes,’ said Ernest. ‘‘ When children 
are first born they have no regard whatever 
for the comfort, or convenience, or welfare, 
or even the rights of others. All that has to 
be.acquired as they adyance in age. When 
the babe is first taken into its mother’s arms 
it knows;only one thing, and that is to take 
its food into itsmouth and swallow it. It 
don’t know anything else or care for any- 
thing else. As for his mother, he has no 
love for her at all, not theleastspark. That 
is, I mean no love for her in the sense of 
desiring to make her happy. He wishes to 
get all the good he can—so far as he finds 
out what is good for him—from his mother, 
or from anybody else, in fact; but he don’t 
think or care the least bit about her good, 
and there is no reason why hesbould. There 
is, in fact, no good in him—that is, moral 
good, in the sense of wishing to promote the 
welfare and happiness of others, to do his 
duty, and to obey the commands of God. 

‘‘It is with his love for his mother in the 
sense of caring for her and wishing to save 
her from trouble and to make her happy, as 
with everything else—it hegins to come to 
him after a time, as he gets bigger. If, for 
example, a boy when quite little were to see 
a dog barking at his mother, he might yet, 
though very young, feel a real concern for 
her, and that, too, on her account alone. If 
he did so, that would show that the germ of 
filial love in him was beginning to show 
some signs of life. When he wasa little 
older he might even feel so much concern 
that he would look for a stick and go and 
drive the dog away, because he really 
wished that his mother should not be hurt 
or even frightened. If he did so, that would 
show that his faculty of filial love was be- 
coming more developed. Still, even at this 
age he would probably leave his playthings 
on the floor, or tease and trouble his mother 
for something he wanted, without caring at 
all for the trouble or unhappiness he caused 
her. He would not care for it because he 
would have no idea of it in hismind. He 
only puts his things away and tries in other 
ways tosave his mother trouble just so far 
as he is made to doit. But, by and by, if 
he has proper instruction and the blessing 
of God attends them, he begins to desire hig 
mother’s welfare and happiness on her ac- 
count, and begins to do things of his own 
accord to promote her enjoyment or to save 
her from pain. He likes to bring her flowers 
when he isin the country, and to help ber 
over the bad places, if he is strong enough, 
when they walk together in the fields and 
woods, and other such things, which he does 
not care anything about and which he does 
not even think about when he is a very little 
boy. 

«And then, you see, when this faculty 
begins to be developed in him, a very little 
help will sustain and strengthen it in time 
of temptation. You are both old enough 
already to find that so. When you wish to 
goout to play, and leave to your mother 
the trouble of taking care of your playthings, 
if I just;say ‘Bunny! Bunny!’ you sto, 
and do your duty good-naturedly.” 

Here Johnny began to look a little con- 
fused. 

‘© At least, you almost. always do,” sgid 
Brnest, ‘‘and you do so. more and more as 
you grow older; and by and by, when you 














are young men, you will not only wish to 
do all you can to avoid giving your mother 
pain or trouble, but you will always be con- 
triving plans for giving her pleasure. You 
will bring her presents, and take her out to 
ride, and you will always take the best pos- 
sible care of her on a journey.” 

The children listened to all this explana- 
tion with much interest, and they were 
afterward much more prompt and ready 
in obeying the summons of ‘ Bunny! 
Bunny!” and in learning to avoid anything 
that could trouble their mother, from having 
thus learned that every indication of the 
growth and development of the. principle of 
filial affection in their hearts was a mark 
and token of an advance toward manhood. 


THE TALE OF EUGENE ARAM. 
BY PHILIP LAWRENCE. 


Eu@enE ARAM was the son of respectable 
parents, who expended the greater part of 
their small fortune in obtaining for their 
child the priceless treasure of a good educa- 
tion. After the death of his father and 
mother he obtained the position of teacher 
ata school in the town of Lynn, which is 
situated on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
England. So great was his thirst after 
knowledge that he expended nearly the 
whole of his salary in the purchase of books; 
and, although respected for his learning and 
quiet disposition, was not appreciated as he 
deserved to be by the wealthy inhabitants, 
because he did not pay the same attention 
to personal appearance as did many who 
were far inferior to him in intellect. It was 
noticed by some of his neighbors that for 
several years he had shunned the company 
of his fellow-men and appeared to be medi- 
tating on some melancholy subject. He 
was observed to have long fits of abstrac- 
tion, and when addressed would start sud- 
denly and gaze around with a scared look 
upon his face. One day a number of labor- 
ers were employed in digging sand from a 
cave close to the seashore. While thus en- 
gaged, one of the workmen dug up part of 
the skeleton of an animal, and called out to 
his companion (in joke): ‘‘ Here’s the bones 
of old Tom Williams.” 

We must digress from our narrative for a 

short time in order to explain to our readers 
that fourteen years previously an old 
miser, named Thomas Williams, had disap- 
peared one day from Lynn (where he had 
resided all his life), and had never been seen 
again. 
When the workman called out that he 
had found the bones of the miser, another 
of the workmen, named Houseman, re- 
plied: ‘‘ Those are not the bones of Tom 
Williams. His bones are in that corner.’”’ At 
the same time he pointed to the further end 
of thecaye. The workmen who overheard 
the remark were so struck by what he 
asserted, that they went to a magistrate 
and informed him what Houseman had 
said. 

The magistrate immediately issued a war- 
rant for his arrest, and when he was exam- 
ined he was so terrified that he acknowl- 
edged that he, assisted by Eugene Aram, 
murdered the old miser for the sake of. the 
gold he always carried about his person. 

When Eugene Arama was arrested, he in- 
dignantly denied any participation in the 
murder; but was committed to prison, 
and his accomplice, Houseman, was admit- 
ted queen’s evidence (the same as state’s 
evidence in our country). 

On the day of the trial old and young, 
rich and poor thronged the court-room, so 
intense was the excitement and such sym- 
pathy was felt for the accused by all who 
knew. the prisoner as a humane, religious, 
learned, and kind-hearted man, who had not 
an enemy in all Lynn; while his accuser, 
Houseman, was despised and disliked by 
all hisneighbors. After the address of the 


renee 


humen being in the corner of the cave 
pointed out by the accomplice. Others 
testified to the sudden disappearance of the 
old miser, fourteen years previously; and, 
lastly, Houseman testified that Eugene 
Aram hired him to assist in the murder, but 
that he only stood by, while the murder 
was committed by his employer. 

Eugene’ Aram was, obliged to be his own 


counse).and defender, because, the vile, law 
St geen ok et dg aint Spy 









defended by counsel. When the jud 

called upon Eugene Aram to defend bimseit 
he bowed and proceeded to address the 
jury. He commenced in a low tone of 
voice, evidently suffering from the effects of 
his confinement in prison; but as he pro. 
gressed his voice gained in strength, and in 
many passages of his defense he seemed to 
make a powerful impression upon the jury, 


‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury (he said), 
has arrived when I shall have es 5 bees 
tunity of proving to you the injustice othe 
accusation by which I am charged with the 
awful crime of murder. By whom am } 
charged with the horrid crime? By man 
whose word would not be accepted hy 
those who know his base character for 4 
debt of one penny, or his oath where the 
life even of a kitten was at stake. 

‘I pass over his vile testimony with the 
contempt it merits, because I do not beliere 
that an intelligent jury of men, such as} 
now address, would pay the slightest atten. 
tion to his evidence. I now proceed to 
statement of the finding of the bones of , 
supposed murdered man. Has any one 
proved that they are the bones of a human 
being? Are they not as likely to be the re. 
mains of an ape or an orang-outang as of 4 
man? Even were they proved to be the 
bones of a human being, might they not be 
the bones of a shipwrecked mariner or eyen 
those of a woman? For no one has testi. 
fied that they are of the male gender. And 
will you, my friends, disgrace yourselyeg 
and stain your souls by pronouncing an jp. 
nocent man guilty of a crime his soul ab. 
hors? No!.a thousand times no! I feel 
that your intellect is too great, your feclings 
too pure, your affections too strong, your 
love of justice toc intense to allow you to be 
deceived in this matter, 1 therefore have not 
the slightest doubtas to your decision. You 
will do your duty to your God and fellow. 
man by your verdict this day, and restore to 
a poor but honest man the treasure of his 
good name, which, in spite of poverty and 
temptation, has, to your own knowledge, 
remained unstained even by a suspicion of 
crime until this false accusation was brought 
against me. Havel not lived among you 
for more than twenty years, and during all 
that time have I ever been suspected of 
wrong-doing? Have not some of you had 
your sons or brothers trained by this poor 

rain ? and haveI not always inculcated the 
duty of every one to act uprightly before 
God and man? Stand up, then, my friends, 
and by your verdict this day send an inno- 
cent man to his home; where, though no 
father, mother, or children await’ with 
trembling eagerness his return, yet 
the men who were trained by him 
when they were boys and the boys now 


‘growing up into beautiful manhood will 


bless your names 4s the protectors of inno- 
cence. With an unfaltering faith in your 
intelligence and unbounded trust in the 
mercy and justice of God, I commit my fate 
into your hands and calmly await your de- 
cision.” 

So great was the effect of the appeal 
upon ‘the jury that there is no doubt 
but a verdict of acquittal would have been 
rendered had not the judge, who was a man 
of very stern looks and austere manners, 
charged directly against him, and told the 
jury that they were bound by the evidence, 
to bring in a verdict of guilty. So slavish in 
those days were the common jurymen of 
England that they were seldom . known 
to return a verdict contrary to the charge of, 
the judge, and the jury in this case did not 
deyiate from the usual course. 

Eugene Aram was found guilty of murder 
and hanged in chains; and, although it was 
reported that the day before his execution 
he acknowledged his guilt, it was never sat: 
isfactorily proved that he made a confession 
avowing himself guilty of the crime of 
murder. 

His ddmission was to this effect: He 
stated that Houseman came to him one day 
and told him that the old miser always cal 
ried about with him a quantity of gold, that 
he would also receive the rents from some ot 
his tenants who resided about two miles 
from Lynn, and that.on his return he would 
pass by the cave where the murder was 
afterward committed. Hovseman also said 
that the old man always weat in the even 
ing to receive his rents, and that Eugene 
Aram and himself could wait in the cave, 
with their faces covered with black crapé, 
until he returned; so that the old miser 
would not be able to recognize them. Eu, - 
gene Aram stated that the temptation 
getting some money. to purcgase books wi 
was.so overpowering that he consented 
become an accomplice in the robbery. - 
they seized the miser one evening, ar 
him into the cave, and robbed him; th 
they werg abont to leave him npinjured 
meakiof, Hongemap fell off, and raver! 
foatnred to, the, miser, whe, called. 
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. That Houseman suddenly pulled outa 

and before Eugene Aram could inter- 
fere cut the old man’s throat from ear to 
ear, so that he died immediately. 

After the murder was. committed Eugene 
Aram felt, that no one would believe his 
tale if he stated that he bad no hand in the 
murder, He, therefore, helped to b wry the 
pody and received his share of the money. 
He then stated that the agonies of his con- 
science for fourteen years had been so in- 
tense that he welcomed death as a friend 
who would put ap end to all his cares and 
eee morning of his execution he as- 
cended the scaffold with unfaltering cour- 
age, and was launched into eternity amid 
the tears and sobs of hundreds of the inhab- 
itants of Lynn. The pangs of his remorse 
have been depicted with such wonderful 
trathfulness in the poem of ‘‘ The Dream of 

Aram,” by the late Thomas Hood, 
that the work of no poet or historian has 
ever excelled it in descriptive power and 


pathos. 


HOW JOSHUA LEAVITT BECAME 
AN ABOLITIONIST. 


BY WILLIAM IVES BUDINGTON, D.D. 








Ir was during the progress of our late 
civil war, when the struggle was fiercest 
and the outlook portentous, whea it was 
the one theme of discussion at al) hours and 
inallplaces. We were riding together on 
horseback, over the soft roads and by the 
quiet fields that stretch away from Brook- 
jynto the ocean on the south and from 
Fort Hamilton on the west, along the beau- 
tifully indented shore of the island east- 
ward. We were talking as usual of the 
war, when Dr. Leavitt said to me: “T will 
tell you what it was that made me an Abo- 
Ktionist”” “Do so,” I replied. “I shall be 
very glad to hear.” 

“Well, it was, of course, many years ago, 
in my early manhood, when my son William 
wasalad of about twelve years of age. I 
was traveling from Boston to New York. 
At that time we used to take the stage at 
Worcester and ride to Hartford, where we 
took the steamboat in the morning. It was, 
Iremember, a hard day’s ride. We got to 
our stopping place, the old City Hotel, in 
Hartford, somewhat late in the evening, 
and it was growing dark. The passengers 
were covered with dust, and descended from 
the coach weary, stiff, and hungry, and we 
all burried to the supper-table. e were 
pretty much of one color that night, and 
thought of nothing but our supper. The 
next morning we were down bright and 
early, to get our breakfast before going on- 
board the boat. As we were passing the 
threshold of the dining-hall, the clerk of the 
hotel came up behind one of our company, 
and, grasping him by the coat-collar, vio- 
lently whirled him about, and thrust him 
away from the door of entrance, saying, as 
he did so: ‘You don’t go in there, sir. We 
don’t allow niggers to sit at the table with 
white folks 

“My attention was thus drawn to him. 
He was a colored, man, a fact which I had 

notnoticed and which was not discoverable, 
Ipresume, the night before. I went to the 
clerk and asked him why he thus rudely re- 
pulsed the man. He replied it was contrary 
© the rules of the house to allow colored 
Men to sit at the public table. I told him 
he had done so on our arrival the evening 
before. His reply was that he would not 
have done so had the fact been known. I 
then said the man was respectable, had_be- 
hayed himself well, was on his way to New 
York, and needed his breakfast before going 
onboard'the boat. The clerk said he could 
hot help that, the rules of the house must 
be-observed, and. on no account would he 
allow the man to take a place with the other 
passengers. I then directed the clerk to 
lave my plate placed on another table, and 
one-beside it for the colored man. I said I 
Would eat with him. To this the clerk 
assented. Thus we took our breakfast to- 
roy After we had gone onboard the boat, 
‘felt a desire to find out this colored man, 
talk with him, and Jearn who he was, Idid: 
$,and ascertained that he was a reputable 
and well-known resident of Boston. He 

accumulated considerable property. He 
Was possessed; he told me, of no less than 
tWenty thousand dollars—a very comfort: 
4ble fortune, at that time, for any one. 

I found him an intelligent, Christian 
Man, esteemed by all who knew him, and 
Worthy to be esteemed by a faithful and 
honorable, ‘discharge of the. duties. of, life. 
Gre thing, I. remember, deeply affected me. 

€ told me that he was the father of chil- 
dren; that his oldest son liad been receiving 
education in the public school, and had 
sMoguished thus. far: by. his. pro, 
Be in his studies, He was now twelve 

rs old, and was beginning to understand 
aad feel the brand that) was! him By- 
Teason ofibis:color. He did not:knowiwhiatitoc 
ane ime, He ad the desire and the, 
etna to five him every opportunity for 
tion, ‘to fit ‘him for some: hoddrabte® 
Weipation in life. But! nd ‘such. position’ 
Wehippen tombine ie od) bes coin anol siden 
ris on" Pub him into. an eyster, salegn, 








| stable, or a barber's shop. These three places 


are open to him ; but such is the prejudice 
against color that every other avenue is 
closed against him. It is of no usé'to edu- 
cate him ; for, if I do, I shall but make him 
the more miserable. He will. have to sink 
back into some menial employment, in 
which education will be of no use and even 
@ disqualification.’ 

‘He asked my advice. He had thought 
of leaving the country. What could he do? 
I could not tell him. I entered into his feel- 
ings. I could feel for him, for my son was 
at that time of the same age, and I asked 
myself what should Ido, how should J feel 
if, educating my boy asI was, and prepar- 
ing him for a useful and honorable life, I 
was condemned to make him a hostler or 
barber, with the certainty that be never 
could rise above his occupation? Altbough 
I could not answer that man’s inquiry and 
could give him no advice, I went to my 
state-room and knelt down beside my berth, 
and in solemn prayerto God I gave myself 
and consecrated my whole lifetime to the 
work of redeeming and elevating the col- 
ored race. So,” said Dr. Leavitt, “I be- 
came an Abolitionist, and from that day to 
this I have never ceased to labor and pray 
for the colored man.” 

I shall never forget my emotions that 
solemn hour when he told me this story. 
The principles he had avowed in his early 
manhood were now inscribed upon the ban- 
ners of advancing armies. The thunder of 
the conflict was upon every breeze. It was 
felt to be victory or death. Those principles 
must conquer or the nation itself go down 
in blood! 1 conceived for him a reverence 
which grew upon me as ofien as I beheld his 
commanding and manly figure, and became 
more sacred as I watched his decline and 
saw his tread grow less firm, premonitory of 
that fall upon the parlor-floor when death 
claimed his body and Christ his soul. He 
had fought a good fight, and be felt sure of 
victory, even when portentous clouds were 
piled high upon the Southern horizon and 
many hearts were failing them for fear. 
Happy man! He lived long enough to hail 
the emancipation of the race he had prayed 
and toiled and suffered for; long enough to 
find his prayer on the steamboat replaced by 
the song of jubilee; long enough to be able 
to say, with the just and devout Simeon of 
old: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.”—The 
Congregationalist. 


AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 

The few compositions 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one buat 
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° ne about forty years, by a long- 
continued series of marvelous. cures, that have won for it 
a confidence Inits virtues never equaled by any other 
medicine. It stith makes the most effectual cures of 
Coughs, Colds, Consumption that can be made by med- 
ical skill, Indeed, the Caegry Pecrorat has really robbed 
these dangerous diseases of their terrors to a great extent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal effects 
that is well-founded, if the remedy be taken in season, 
Every family should have it in their closet, for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members, Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is, saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it and the wise will not. Keep 
it by you for the protection it affords by its timely use in 
sudden attacks, 3 
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THE MOST APPROPRIATE 
SUMMER FURNITURE 
FOR 

Seaside Cottages, % 
Mountain Villas, 


City and Country Houses 
Is THE 


RATTAN, 


made up in new and beautiful styles. 


CHAIRS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


FOR HOUSES, VERANDAS, AND LAWNS. 
SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TABLES AND BASKETS, 
FLOWER STANDS, FIREWOOD-HOLDERS, Erc., 
Ere. 
BASKETS of every kind, 
MATS, MATTING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, Etc., ETc. 
Sold by all first-class Furniture Dealers. 
Manufactured by 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
36 Canal and {29 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON. 


New YorK SALESROOMS: 3 Barclay St. and 
8 Park Place. 








Ten Reasons why: the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured bythe U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 


1, They are all of Lager new” naga the cushions, and 


are practically indestructible. 
The Springs are of the best xeeres Cast Steel, of 
spiral or glass form, which proved to be the 


2. 

8. The beds are elastic all over alike. 

4. bay hort A> spd cleaner, and more easily: handled than 
a’ a 

5. They are cermin proof. 

©. Constant wes fori ete yore has mot shows any wear or 
injury whatever. 

7. Shemid «.cugtag [ad tt pan be taken owt and another 

subtituted, h no tools but the fingers and without 
uM) he rest of the bed. 


han ani . 
are invaluable as a sick-bed, returning to their -— 
the position of the patient 


inal shape as son as 
changed. 
tay” Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
satisfaction no other bed has ever done. terms 
given for largeorders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
tions. Ei Bed warranted satisfac: in use or 
money refu . Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 
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ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur- 


Parlor, niture, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


AT 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., N.Y. 
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French & German Looking-Glass Plates, 
577 BROADWAY. 











DR. C. M’RANE’S 


Celebrated American 


WorM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 
bene countenance is pale and leadeii- 


colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes. become dull; the pupils dilates 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip ; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing ‘of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, witha gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains .in the stomach; occasiénal nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools® slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hie- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual; ** providing the’ symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” Inall cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to’ the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it isan innocent pre- 
paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est iniury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Pirtssures, Pa, 


P. 8, Dealers and Physicinns ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. OC. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 


trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 


the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent staraps, All orders from Oauada must be ac+ 
wee by twenty cents extra. 

‘ov sale by Druggists and Count 
caine y Drugg untry Store Keepers 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


) 

We are now making a specialty ef “ Church Cushions,” 

ed with PATENT ELASTiv SEONGE, It pe’ 

7 Hale, ‘ hala - t elastcly double the | of 
i moths. 

We can reler to me than one hundred churches that 
are using the “ Elastic Spenze Cushions."" We invite in» 
vestigation, and willbe pleased to send circular referring 
te churéles: that are @ our jons, 

z qx oRSE & Ov 
fret street, Boston 
Sole Agents for New England for the sale of PATE’ 
Buastic Sronce 
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The Victor Wire Mattress. 


THE MOST PERFECT SPRING BED EVER OFFERED 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
In {ts construction are embraced durability, clagtiete pean Soma and cleanliness. But 
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News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 


™ should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 


pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&@ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

"2" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

$2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope. 
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Senator CARPENTER, of Wisconsin, in 
aig recent speech at Janesville, defending 
the back-pay game of the last Congress, 
begins by endorsing the operations of the 
Credit Mobilier Company. A sufficient an- 
swer to this part of his speech we have in 
the reports of the Poland and Wilson com- 
mittees, showing most conclusively the 
character of these operations. Coming next 
to the salary question, the honorable sena- 
tor seeks to prove, and in our judgment 
does prove, that the sum of seven thousand 
and five hundred dollars is not too large an 
amount as the annual compensation for 
the services of a congressman. Here we 
heartily agree with both the argument and 
the conclusion. 

This, however, is not the great point at 
issue before the public mind. What the-peo- 
ple object to is not the increase of congres- 
sional salaries, but the fact that the Forty-sec- 
ond Congress, just on the eve of it dissolution 
and when the terms of its members had al- 
most expired,dated the increase back for two 
whole years. Against this action the plain 
common sense of the people has rendered an 
unequivocal verdict of condemnation, and 
nothing that the senator has said or can say 
will change the popular judgment. We pro- 
nounce the act to be so indelicate,so much out 
of good moral taste, so seemingly grasping, 
and withal so bad aga precedent as to be 
neither honorable nor decent. It is justly 
an offense to the public sense of propriety. 
We do not deny the constitutional legality 
of the act, nor the legal right of each mem- 
ber to take his partof the back pay; yet, 
when members of Congress vote an increase 
of salary into theirown pockets for services 
already rendered, and thereby tax the public 
treasury to the amount of a million and a 
half dollars, they need not be surprised if 
the people look with suspicion upon their 
motives. 

Senator Carpenter quotes the language of 
the Constitution, which says that ‘‘senators 
and representatives shall receive a compen- 
gation to be ascertained by law,” as if this 
made it the duty of each member to receive 
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his back pay. He knows, or, at least, he 
ought to know that this is not a mandatory 
order addressed to the individual members 
of Congress; but simply a constitutional dec- 
laration of- the mode to be adopted in fixing 
the compensation of senators and represent- 
atives. The thing must be done by law. 

The senatce’s plea of precedents, drawn 
from the action of Congress in 1856, and 
then again in 1866, seeks to justify a 
third wrong by citing two previous ones. 
If it proves anything, it proves that the 
list of such precedents should come to an 
end. The timely and earnest indignation 
of the people against the back-pay grab 
of the last Congress will, as we trust, settle 
the question that no Congress will hereafter 
deem it prudent to increase the salary of its 
own members. Its action on this subject 
should always be prospective, and never re- 
troactive. We give Senator Carpenter 
credit for one thing. He faces the music 
squarely, without dodging or wincing, and 
boldly avows his approbation of what 
ninety-nine-hundredths of the American 
people sternly condemn. He has thereby 
established his reputation for courage, if for 
nothing else. 


————— ra —__. 


IMMORAL THEOLOGY. 


THE crucial test of all theologies is the 
definition of God. A man may be better 
than his creed, but his creed can be neither 
better nor worse than the God he believes 
in. 

A theology in which God is merely the 
added result of physical science, or the sum 
of universal force, or the unconscious 
‘stream of tendency by which all things 
fulfill the law of their being,” will not, of 
course, if it be self-consistent, have much 
to say about right or wrong, duty or desert, 
praise or blame. If God be only a stream 
of tendency, men can be nothing more 
than bubbles on the stream—a moment re- 
flecting the light that shines upon them, 
then gone forever. 

They who teach that God is unconscious 
and impersonal, that he has neither thought 
nor feeling, can hardly encourage their 
neighbors in profound thought or deep feel- 
ing concerning things unseen. If man is 
only an infinitesimal cog in the universal 
mill, his conduct must be a predetermined 
result, his devotion is only one phase of 
digestion, his worship isa glandular affec- 
tion, his conscience is but the weathercock 
which shows which way the winds of 
destiny are blowing. The path which leads 
to the denial of the personality of God logic- 
ally leads to the blotting out of everything 
that looks like human responsibility or per- 
sonal obligation. Such a denial will inev- 
itably reduce all those moral feelings upon 
which men put so much stress to mere phys- 
ical phenomena, differing not one whit in 
their essence from the iris that glitters upon 
the neck of the burnished dove or the sudden 
spring of the fibers that close the leaflets of 
the sensitive plant, 

The logical result of unmoral theology is 
immoral conduct. It is not always the 
actual result. Men are often better than 
their creeds, It is no strange thing for a 
man to preach one doctrine and live by 
another. Nevertheless, the tendency of such 
a view of God must be toward immorality. 
The general rule is that creed and life work 
reciprocally, and that ‘as a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he,” 

But, if belief in an unmoral God be in- 
jurious, what shall we say of an immoral 
God? If the preaching of a God who 
neither thinks nor feels will lead men into 
sin, what must be the result of the preach- 
ing of a God who thinks evil thoughts and 
nourishes malignant passions. An uncon- 
scious God is better than an unjust God. To 
tell men that there is no God who knows 
them or cares for them may blot the 
light out of their sky and queuch the glad- 
ness of their homes ; but it cannot stir such 
mutiny in their breasts as is awakened when 
they are told that God deals with them on 
principles of judgment which are utterly 
abhorrent to their nature, which contradict 
their fundamental ideas of morality and 
justice. To teach men that God is a being 
who has a perfect right to bring into the 
world a creature with faculties impaired, 
with no power to.resist temptation, utterly 
unable to doright, powerless even to repent 
of the wrong which he is fated to do, and 











then send to everlasting misery this help- 
less creature for the sin which he could not 
help committing—to teach such a doc- 
trine as this about God is to in- 
flict upon religion a terrible injury 
and to subvert-the very foundations of 
morality. To say that God may justly 
punish a man for the sins of his ancestors, 
that God does blame us for what happened 
long before we were born, is to blaspheme 
God, if there be any such thing as blasphemy. 
To say that any such doctrine is clearly 
taught in the Bible is to say that the Bible 
clearly teaches a monstrous lie. If there is 
one thing which is absolutely certain to 
every human being, it is that he cannot be 
held responsible for acts committed thou- 
sands of years ago, and that he cannot be 
blamed for not doing that which he is utterly 
without power to do. 

Yet such theology as this is taught in 
several of our theological seminaries and 
preached from many of our pulpits. It is 
idle to say that it is nothing but a philo- 
sophical refinement ; that the men who cone 
out of our theological seminaries with these 
notions in their heads never make any use 
of them in their pulpits. They do make 
use of them. They are scattering this atro- 
cious stuff all over the land. They are mak- 
ing, infidels faster than they are converting 
sinners. Men say: “If this is your God, 
worship him, if you want to; but do not ask 
us to bow down to your Mgloch!? Who 
can blame them? For our own part, we 
say, with all emphasis, that between such a 
theology as this and Atheism we should 
promptly choose the latter. In the name of 
all that is reverend in religion and all that is 
sacred in morality, we protest against a 
theology’ that contradicts conscience and 
tramples justice under foot. 

We know very well that these men, as 
well as the materialists, are often better 
than their creeds. They hold other truths 
which they live by; this, like the Know- 
nothing theology of the scientists, is only 
ah outside speculation. Nevertheless, it 
must to some degree dim their vision of all 
that is true and weaken their power for 
good. The holding of such subversive 
tenets must tend to undermine their charac- 
ter. But, whether this result can be clearly 
traced or not, the influence of such teach- 
ings upon men of the world is apparent 
enough. The infidelity of this generation 
is due to this more than to any other cause. 

We sometimes ordain men as foreign 
missionaries who profess to believe this 
medieval theology. Is it worth while to 
send to the heathen a preacher whose God is 
more unjust, if possible, than the gods of 
the heathen ? 

—<—$—$<—$<—<—<——— rrr 


A NEGLECTED FACULTY. 


TBE story is told of Macaulay that, having 
once been corrected on a misquotation of 
Milton, he met a few weeks afterward the 
gentleman who had made the correction, and 
told him that he had during that time read 
over the first half of the “ Paradise Lost,” 
and would challenge hf to find any passage 
in those six books which he could not now 
recite accurately. Macaulay is by no means 
a rare instance of greatmen who huve been 
quite as remarkable for their power of mem- 
ory as for anything else. Indeed, a great 
man without a great memory is an exceed- 
ingly rare phenomenon—at least, if we ex- 
clude some erratic geniuses, who are as re- 
markable for their inaccuracy and contra- 
dictions of thought as for their native 
power. It probably is true almost without 
exception that great men who are learned 
men have always great memories, 

Among boys and young men pursuing 
their studies there is no faculty whose edu- 
cation is secured under so many protests as 
that of the memory. ‘It is nothing but 
memorizing” is a very frequent excuse for 
neglecting a portion of a lesson. Very 
many students set up for themselves a very 
false standard of the relative importance of 
the several mental faculties, and are willing, 
or say they are willing, to cultivate the reas- 
oning faculty or the judgment or the taste, 
but are not willing to put themselves to the 
mere task-work of memorizing. They are 
willing to understand a lesson, but do not 
care to commit it. Girls may do that. 

No doubt there is a gradation of honor 
among the departments of the mind, as well 








as among the ranks of society. The pre- 
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sentative faculties apprehending what iy 
put befure them, perceiving by the eer. 
and first gathering the objective fact 
an external world, are miners digging 
the ores of metals to enrich the theasny er 
the commonwealth over which Presides the 
reason with the dignity of aking. Jy thig 
state the powers of memory are Only the 
porters, the carriers, the merchantmen of 
the commonwealth, who convey gold and 
precious stones and commoner stuffs wher. 
ever the reason bids that they be taken, 
The memory is but a porter, under task todo 
the work of the patrician faculties; but ing 
well-ordered state there is more work for 
plebeian hands than for patrician brains, 
and the commonwealth of the human mind 
will fail of any great success if those facy}. 
ties which do its task-work and Carry ity 
burdens are not trained to willing and facily 
labor. 

It should be considered that, if the m 
is one of the lower faculties of the mind, jt 
is one which it is especially discreditable not 
to have well trained. We would have ity 
training begun very early, and completed 
long before that of the higher faculties 
We do not expect a child to take much ting 
to become a foc speller after he is a dozen 
years old. What we call education comes 
afterward, and yet good spelling is about the 
best part of education. So we would haye 
the memory trained before the reasoning 
powers are very much developed, allowing 
the order of development to suggest the 
orde: of training, Committing to memory 
is the most important part of early edw 
cation—committing not merely the multi- 
plication table and the order of letters in 
words, but other figures and da‘es and the 
order of words in such sentences as it is 
worth while to have fixed in the miad, 

Has the reader ever taught a class in Mp. 
glish literature, and attempted to compe’ iis 
scholars to commit to memory Gray’s “Ele. 
gy” or Milton’s “ Hymn to the Nativity”? 
If so, be recalls in reading these lines the 
most uncomfortable task he ever attempted 
as an instructor. The mingled resistance 
and incapacity of bis pupils is a painful re- 
membrance. But there is no reason what, 
ever why a scholar at fifteen should not be 
able to commit the “ Elegy” in an hour, or 
even less. We would bave the memorizing 
of judicious selections of the gems of English 
poetry and prose made a very prominent 
portion of early education; not on account 
of their intrinsic value merely, but as agym- 
nastic for the memory. 


Especially important is the cultivation of 
this neglected faculty to the scholar of Latin 
and Greek. We do not now refer so much 
to the requirement that innumerable rules 
and long lists of exceptions be fixed in the 
memory—for we suspect that this is now 
carried quite far enough in many school— 
as to the desirability of requiring more mem- 
orizing of the classic authors themselves, if a 
real familiarity with these languages is 
desired. With the proper training of the 
memory, there is no more reason why 8 
text-book should be taken into a class recit- 
ation in Cicero or Virgil or Horace than it 
spelling or geography or geometry. A sit 
dent who begins Cicero or Virgil with s les 
son of five or six lines inevitably will com- 
mit it in the process of review and should 
be required to commit it for the first recite 
tion, and we do not see why not for every 
succeeding recitation. His Latin becomes to 
him thus as familiar as English, so far as he 
has studied it. The boy who remembers 
“ Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, p& 
tientia nostra” cannot forget the meaning of 
quousque, or the deponency of abutor, or the 
case which it governs, or the vowel whieh 
characterizes the future in the third conjug® 
tion. Ifhe has once made it his by com 
mitting it to memory, he has also acquired 
more fluency in Latin than by simply read: 
ing five times as much. : 

But we are not concerned so much to sug 
gest methods of cultivating this faculty 98 to. 
insist on its necessity. Probably there is20 
failure in early education so much lamented 
by those entering on professional life a8 this 
of which we have spoken. They fiod it of 
absolute necessity to remember facts, dates, 
and citations ; and, if public speakers, of it- 
finite advantage to be able to to 
memory long passages, if not entire speeches 
The inability to do this is a great drag to 9m 
ambitious man, and the ability to do it . 
not add, but positively subtracts from 
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pours of labor. We would, then, most earn- 
catly impress on students the superlative 
folly of the sentiment that the walls of the 
treasury in which they must store all their 
acquirements do not need to be made strong 
enough to hold them. 
———— 


THE TEMPERANCE CONVEN- 
TION 





Last week two Temperance Conventions 
were held in Albany, of this state—the one 
consisting of the so-called Radical Prohibi- 
tionists, and numbering in all some twenty 
persons; and the other composed of about 
yne hundred and fifty delegates from differ- 
ent parts of the state. The business of the 
latter convention, the one of which we pro. 
pose to speak, consisted in earnest speeches, 
‘the adoption of fourteen resolutions, and its 
sdjouroment sine die—all of which was ac- 
complished in a single day. The resolutions, 
besides enunciating the general doctrines 
held by temperance men, expressed disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction on account of 
the failure of the Local Prohibition Bill, 
yetoed by Governor Dix, and authorized 
the State Temperance Committee “ to call a 
State Convention prior to the first day of 
October next, to complete plans for political 
action at the fall election.” 

The specches indicate that the members 
of the convention were by no means agreed 
among themselves as to what is expedient 
in respect to the question of political action. 
The best speech, because the most practical 
and sensible in its character, was delivered 
by the Hon. John O'Donnell, of Lewis 
County, who 
“eonfessed his disappointment in not secur- 
ing the Local Prohibition Bill due to the 
temperance people, but rejoiced over the 

Civil Damages Bill. He laid great stress upon 
the fact that the temperance people had 
secured the endorsement of the governor to 
the principle of prohibition in his message. 
That, he said, was a great victory. But 
our trouble—and it is a painful fact to them 
—is, there is division in the ranks of tem- 
perance men, They were not united on local 
prohibition nor on civil damages. He said, 
were it not for the action of certain Repub- 
lican leaders, we should to-day have a local 
ibition law. But, said he, we are mak- 
gz good progress. We have secured the 
Civil Damages Bill. We have had the prin- 
ciple of local probibition endorsed. ext 
we will get local prohibition, and then-state 
prohibition. Let us be patient. We must 
not go mad; but we must act in concert— 
must be united and show our whole strength. 
It will come. God .is with us and we must 
triumph.” 

It is true, as stated by Mr. O'Donnell, that 
Governor Dix distinctly recognized the 
principle of proliibition, although he vetoed 
the billon accoint of his objection to cer- 
tain of its features. It is also true that, 
had the temperance men belonging to 
tothe Republican party in the legislature 
been united, they might have passed a pro- 
hibition bill not exposed to the governor’s 
objections. And it is still further true that 
the legislature did pass a very good law in 
the interests of temperance, which, if vig- 
orously executed, will perhaps accomplish 
# much as would have been gained by local 
Prohibition. These facts show that the tem- 
Perance movement with the last legislature 
was very far from being a total failure. 
Progress was made, and perhaps all the 
progress that could be sustained by the 
Dresent state of public sentiment, 


Tt is well for temperence men of all shades 
of opinion—alike those who believe in the 
Prohibition principle and those who doubt 
tts expediency—to remember that no temper- 
ance law in advance of the general sentiment 
of the people can stand for any length of 
time. The party enacting it will go out of 
Power; and the party opposing it will come 
into power and repeal the law. Sensible 
temperance men will also see that a third 
Party run distinctively on the temperance 
issue, with candidates of its own, cannot at 
Present have in this state the slightest chance 
P Success. It could not make itself felt at all 

the legislative counsels of thestate. Nine- 
tenths of the voters who would support 
sich a pari; are Republicans, and in sup- 
oad it they might so weaken the Re- 
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the only party that. promises anything for 
their cause. If it does not come up 
fully to their demands, they should not 
forget that they are only a part of the 
Republican party, and a smaller part of the 
whole people. We sympathize most hearti- 
ly with the whole effort to put the liquor 
traffic under the most stringent legal restric- 
tion ; yet those who expect to gain this end 
by organizing a temperance party in the 
present state of public sentiment are, in our 
judgment, greatly mistaken in their calcula- 
tions. The better way is to combine for the 
enforcement of the laws we already have, to 
educate the people in the doctrines of tem- 
perance, and patiently wait until these doc- 
trines shall become the practical sentiments 
of the majority. They can never go into 
effect in the form of legislation, and so re- 
main, if unsupported by the majority of 
those who do the voting. Reforms that 
propose to wield the arm of legislation must 
have the voz populi on their side. 


Editorial otes, 


Tue Interior, arguing against the recognition 
of Universalists as evangelical, gives the fol- 
lowing syllabus of their vital defects in the- 
ology: 

“They do not believe in Jesus Christ as God; 
they do not believe ina sacrificial atonement ; 
they do not believe that Jesus Christ paid the 
ened of our sins = the cross ; they do not 

lieve in salvation through faith; they do not 
believe in the new birth into the Kingdom of 
God in any evangelical sense.”’ 

To which we have a word to reply. We believe 
most profoundly in a thoroughly evangelical 
Christian faith. We would not fraternize re- 
ligiously with those who are false to what we 
believe essential to Christianity. This may be 
bigotry and dogmatism, but it is the only logical 
position possible for a man who believes in ex- 
tending the Church of Christ. We suppose, 
however, that we are a great deal more prim- 
itive in our definition of orthodox or evangel- 
ical faith than would be the editor of the 
Interior. What was sound enough for the age of 
Origen or Clement of Alexandria we would 
be slow to stigmatize as unfitting a man for 
the Kingdom of Heaven, though we sup- 
pose that the Interior would require the ac- 
ceptance of the full system of theology as 
developed afterward by Cyril and Augustine, 
or even Calvin and Hodge. We would not 
argue for fellowship with Universalists as a 
body, or with any but ‘‘ Evangelical” Univers- 
alists ; but we would put a somewhat different 
definition on the word, and by the test of the 
word would decide of individuals, no matter 
whether Universalists or Presbyterians. The 
Interior makes its first charge that. ‘they do 
not believe in Jesus Christ as God.’ Some of 
them and avery large part of them would ac- 
cept every Bible expression in reference to the 
divinity of Christ; and has the Interior forgotten 
that the moderator of the last General Assem- 
bly has publicly argued that Jesus Christ 
possessed no available divinity until after his 
passion ? Its second specification is that “‘ they 
do not believe in a sacrificial atonement”; and 
the third is solike it we donot catch the dis- 
tinction—that “they do not believe that Jes 
paid the penalty of our sins on the cross.” 
these words are to be taken literally, we know 
that a very large portion of the Presbyterian 
Church does not hold that doctrine, and we 
doubt if its last moderator does. It is not an 
element of evangelical faith that Christ's 
death was exactly sacrificial or a precise quid 
proquo. The fourth count of the indictment— 
that “they do not believe in justification by 
faith” —is not true ; and the fifth—that “they do 
not believe in the new birth into the Kingdom 
of God in any evangelical sense”—is a dictum 
which we are not prepared to accept without 
better authority. 








Tue organ of the Christian Amenders asserts 
that the measure they advocate ‘ will impose 
no ‘declaration of religious faith’ on any man. 
It will leave every man as free to believe or dis- 
believe, to profess or to deny the doctrines of 
the Christian religion as he is to-day. So far 
from ‘enforcing’ such a declaration on the citi- 
zen, it is incapable of being construed or even 
perverted in favor of intolerance.” This is 
merely acavil. The thing proposed is, to place in 
the Constitution a statement that Almighty God 
is the source of the nation’s authority, that Jesus 
Christ is its ruler, and that the Bible is the foun- 
tain of its laws. Every man who accepts civil or 
military office under the United States is com- 
pelled to take oath that he will support the 
Constitution. No honest Jew or rationalist 
could take any such obligation it the amend- 
ment were adopted, and it would, therefore, dis- 
franchise all such persons. This, the amenders 
say; is no intolerance. To procisim to all who 
do not hold s certain creed, “ You, 
meyvote, but you shall not hold office”—this 
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is not intolerance! Will somebody be good 
enough to tell us what intolerance is? 


Mr. FroruincHam appears to have discov- 
ered a mare’s nest. The proposed union of the 
various Calvinistic Presbyterian churches in 
this country—making a body of 9,000 churches, 
12,000 ministers,and 750,000 b i 
him much anxiety. He speculates in The Index 
about the reasons for sucha movement. It can- 
not bein the interests of piety, for, “if piety 
is preserved in the separate churches, it is dif- 
ficult to see how a combination of them all can 
be necessary to increase it.” This argument 
holds equally against all organization. If piety 
is preserved in the characters of the several in- 
dividuals who compose Mr. Frothingham’s 
congregation, it is difficult to see how their 
meeting together on Sunday mornings at Lyric 
Hall can-be necessary to increase it. ‘‘ Piety 
must exist in advance of organization,” 
he says, ‘and there must be a good deal of 
it, if it expects tosurvive the crushing éffects of 
organization.” Precisely so. A love of science 
must exist in advance of the organization of a 
scientific association; but must there be a good 
deal of it to survive the crushing effects of or- 
ganization? The assertion that thisattempt to 
unite the scattered forces of Presbyterianism is 
purely a matter of diplomacy or politics—that 
no man “thinks of the interests of piety in 
connection. with it-sdve as an incidental con- 
cern’’—is a harsh and hasty judgment. Mr. 
Frothingham may be omniscient ; but unless be 
is such an impeachment of the motives of men 
who are entitled to some little credit for hon- 
esty is not only rash, but impertinent, 





Iv is equally clear to Mr. Frothingham that 
the object of this movement cannot be “the 
re-establishment of the Calvinistic theology as 
ascientific scheme over the minds of mep,” 
nor the promotion of brotherly feeling. He 
says that it is a league, offensiveand defensive, 
against Romanism, on the one hand, and Ration- 
alism, on the other; and, if it is accomplished, 
this is what we shall see: 

‘“*A deliberately concerted effort to bring 
civil and social life under the dominion of the 
Puritan spirit ; to revive the Sabbath laws; to 


introduce theology into the Constitution of the 
Government and make this a ‘ Protestant’ coun- 


try.” 

Now, the fact is, the great majority of these 
Presbyterians are as thoroughly opposed as Mr. 
Frothingham is to all attempts to unite church 
and state. The Southern Presbyterians make 
the entire separation of the two a prominent 
article of their faith, and there is not a single 
journal of the Northern Church, so far as we 
know, that does not sturdily teach the same 
doctrine. Mr. Frothingham is terribly fright- 
ened at the prospect of a religious body with 
so large a membership. A church with 750,000 
members would, he thinks, menace thé liberties 
of the Republic. But does he not know that 
the Northern Methodist Church now num- 
bers about a million and a quarter of com- 
municants, with a stronger government than 
the Presbyterian; and that the Baptists, 
North and South, all of whom are Calvinists of 
the straitest sect, count a still more numerous 
host, Here are two churches both of which 
are twice as large as the one whose organization 
he deprecates, which have stood for some years 
among us, and nobody, not even Mr. Frothing- 
ham bimeelf, has accused them of conspiring 
against freedom. The fact that the Western 
Continent has not yet been burned up bys 
million aud a quarter of Methodists nor del- 
uged by a million and a half of Baptists should 
farnish our friend some slight ground of assur- 
ance that it will endure fora little while, even 
if this portentous union of Presbytérians should 
take place. 


Tue following facts we learn from an item in 
a Providence paper, which credits them to Tue 
INDEPENDENT, with some disparaging remarks 
anent the modern looseness of sentiment about 
marriage : 

“The divorce of Senator Sumner from bis 
wife was so easily and quietly accomplished, a 
few days since, in Boston, as to render it notable 
among divorces of people high in social posi- 
tion. Not the slightest impropriety was alleged on 
either side. It was a match of affection, but 
both parties were so mature and so fixed in 
their ways and habits of life as not to harmonize. 
Each found out that a mistake had been com- 
mitted; so, to remedy it as far as possible, Mrs. 
Sumner went quietly to Europe, where she 
has since dwelt, and by her pro and in- 
tentional absence has given Mr. Sumner the 





Not recognizing our paternity of the paragraph, 
we have devoted what spare half-hours we could 
command for the past week to examining our 
files; but careful search fails to discover it. We 


information corroborates the story. 
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seems to us utterly indefensible and subvers- 
ive not merely of morality, but of the sim- 
plest principles of legal justice. Allowing, 
which we do not deny, that desertion may 
be a proper cause for divorce, such deser- 
tion should evidently be real and not fictitious. 
As we understand the case, two worthy 
parties, both with unbending wills, found that 
they could not happily live together. They, 
therefore, concocted a plot to secure a divorce. 
The wife was to go abroad for two years, and 
then the husband was to sue for a legal separa- 
tion onthe ground of desertion; and the plot 
was carried out. It may be law, but it is not 
equity to call a husband deserted who has 
arranged beforehand for his wife to leave him. 
The divorce is given on the ground that the 
wife has done bim an injury—has against his 
will made the marriage inoperative, without 
guilt of his. But when he contrives the 
desertion, and aids it as particeps criminis, it is a 
mockery of justice to plead what he has helped 
to do as a ground for his relief. That the appli- 
cant is a distinguished and honored statesman 
makes the case no better, but rather worse, 
The duty of both was to live as comfortably as 
they could together or to live amicably apart, 
Either course were lawful and Christian. But 
to securea divorce allowing remarriage ap- 
pears to the world as an unworthy trick to 
secure the privilege of doing what probably 
neither party desires to do. 


THOosE horrible and detestable letters of 
Mansfield Tracy Walworth are not to be taken 
as apy proof of insanity or any presumption 
that his son was insane. They are a fearful ex- 
ample in actual life of the weakness and wicked- 
ness which characterizes the flashy novels 
which are read by ignorant people more than 
we know of. There are weeklies circulated by 
hundreds of thousands which are crammed with 
Walworth’s novels and such as he might baye 
written. Father and son are proper heroes in 
such tragedies as are sold in weekly and weakly 
numbers in every post-office and news-stand in 
the country; and,if a crop of murderers is 
not-the result, it will not be because what 
passes for literature fails to sow the seeds. 
While the case is on trial we do not care to ex- 
press any further judgment on the act of the 
son, who allowed his indignation to take the 
form of parricide. 


Tue New York Tribune has come to the re- 
markable conclusion “ that the safety of socie- 
ty requires us to treat the sane and the insane 
substantially alike in the application of penal 
laws.”” It says: “There are, indeed, certain 
aggravated forms of mental disease which ought 
to exempt their victims from the extreme pen- 
alties inflicted upon reasonable beings; but in 
such cases the insane convicts should be de- 
prived of their liberty, and, if their crime was 
murder, should never again be allowed to go 
at large.” We entirely agree with the doc- 
trine that every person who is acquitted of a 
criminal charge on the ground of insanity 
should be contined ina place of safety, and there 
kept until his restoration to sanity is judicially 
ascertained. Such is already the law of this 
state, though, we regret to say, very imperfectly 
executed. But to extend such confinement be- 
yond the period of ascertained restoration to 
méntal soundness, and especially to make it 
permanent without any reference to the condi- 
tion of the person, would be an act of out- 
rageous cruelty and barbarism. The frequency 
with which sham pleas of insanity have been 

made constitutes no reason why 
the really insane should be treated as penally 
responsible. For their own benefit and for the 
safety of others, they may be confined during 
the period of their insanity, whether they have 
done harm or not; yet every sentiment of moral 
justice would revolt at the idea of such confine- 
ment beyond this period. It would be punish- 
ing them when sane for having been insane. 


Tue jury that recently found Sharkey, the 
slayer of Dunn, guilty of murderin the first 
degree accompanied their verdict with a reecom- 
mendation to mercy. Such a recommendation 
is simply an act of self-stultification. We have 
always supposed that the business of a jury 
was to decide certain questions of fact; and 
that, having done this according to the best of 
their judgment, they have nothing to do with 
any other questions. The jury in this case said 
that Sharkey had committed murder in the first 
degree, which is the question they were im- 
paneled to try. The law says that the convict- 
ed murderer shall suffer the penalty of death, a 
question placed wholly in other hands and 
with which the jury had nothing to do. To 
convict one of murder, and yet recommend him 
to mercy in the same breath, is either to affirm 
and deny quilt at the same time orto take a. 
position that is hostile to the letter of the law,’ 
Recommendations to mercy form no part of the 
verdict and are entitled to no speeial consitler- 
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WE are yet to hear of one of the Eastern’ 

male colleges that has this year opened its doors 
to women. There has been no marked progress 
here since Cornell led the way; and, unfortunate- 
ly for the influence of its example, it is nearly 
the youngest of our universities, and the bribe 
of a quarter of a million of dollars, which was 
the occasion of its considering the matter, might 
be suspected of having somewhat influenced its 
judgment. Harvard seems, from the speech of 
its president, to be hopelessly committed against 
the measure, and we fear that neither Williams 
nor Amherst is ready to take the initiative 
as yet. There fs honor in store for the 
college that has the pluck to try what is really 
no longer an experiment. Meanwhile, the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, has 
taken a new step in advance, which we be- 
lieve is unparalleled. It has just élected five 
women as members of its board of trustees, 
thus making them equals not simply in its 
courses of education, but also in its depart- 
ment of government. Still, we do not think 
that this university is quite perfect in its plan. 
It has as one of its departments a ‘‘ Woman’s 
College,” under the able presidency of Miss 
Frances E. Willard; very much as ifthe pro- 
posed Smith College, of Hatfield, were joined 
with Amherst College and the Agricultural 
College under one government, as separate 
members of a * University of Massachusetts.” 
Weare glad to see the union under one KOV- 
ernment, but would prefer the complete amal- 
gamation of the departments, with no separate 
classes for women. t 


In the examination of manuscripts for pub- 
lication there are, as every editor, but not 
every contributor, Knows, a good many things 
besides mere literary excellence to be consid- 
ered. A newspaper or magazine has a kind of 
personality, which renders unfit for its use an 
article which may be precisely adapted for 
some other journal. Then, too, a well-known 
and widely-circulated newspaper, which re- 
ceives an almost appalling amount of con- 
tributions every day in the year, is hard- 
ly able to print the best’ of the best 
of them, and, therefore, must decline a great 
many printable articles and poems. Theréfore 
correspondents who get buck their articles 
with the luckless w5rd ‘“Utavailable” at- 
tached must not consider it in any sense a 
synonym of ‘ worthless’’ or * unsatisfactory.” 
We wish again to remind contributors that, 
while we alwavs -carcfully and impartially, ex- 
amine their communications, we can.in no.case 
be responsible for their return, or preservation, 
unless, at the time they are.sent, a stamped and 
directed envelope be encloged. 


Gur readers know that we do not stand 
sponsor for all that our contributors care to. 
say, and certainly there is not the man or wo- 
man living who could endorse all that Gail 
Hamilton chances to utter. Bot. we are sore 
that one or two of our correspondents have 
utterly missed the point of her criticisms 
of acertais memoir of Lady Huntington and:ber 
friends. Satire of a silly: biographer is not 
necessarily satire of the historical character, 
Wesley and Whitefield probably. had their weak 
points, and Lady Huntington. certainly had 
hers; and such points'a bloekheadiis liable to, 
get hold of and glorify aa marks of astonish- 
ing grace. Gail Hamilton is a woman who 
makes her one point, and. does’ not:see: fitto 
fortify herself against reply by hedging and: 
qualifying and anticipating criticiam. When: 
ridiculing a biographer for counting the pray- 
ers’ made for the success of a courtship, she 
does not think it necessary to add-that her re- 
marks afe not to be considered as. any: im-:; 
peachmenton the Master’s assurance that note 
sparrow’s fall is unnoted: of: God, or Solomon’s: 
dictum that a good wifeis fromthe Lord. One 
criticism, however, we must commend: to'our 
brilliant and belligerent correspondent, who is, 
probably better readin the excellent and. spicy: 
publications of the American Tract Society 
than in the somewhat wearisome writings.of 
Tyerman. She charges John Wesley with 
being. ‘“‘naughty’” for ‘ making love to an- 
other man’s betrothed.” The fact.is, there is 
not one particle of. evidence to prove that, Wes- 
ley had ihe. least. idea of Grace Murray’s en- 
gagement to Bennet when he proposed to, her, 
Grace concealed that from him, and accepted, 
his offer with warmth at. once, Wesley did 
not find out anything of her previous relations 
with Bennet. for weeks or months afterward, 
The whole case, based on the,details contained 
in.“ Tyerman,’’ is succinctly stated in an arti- 
ele written to the Western, Christian Advertiser, 
by,.Dr, Daniel Wise. 


Nor the poets only of the West, like Joaquin 
Miller.and Bret, Harte, but even @ Californian | 
congressman dares to express & desire that 
justice, be done the red man. Hon. J. K. Lut-— 
tapi writes.to the Recretary of the Interior from. 
the,Lava Beds, saying that is : 
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kill their horses for food and were driven 
by starvation to return to their fishing-ground 
on Lost River, which had been promised them 
by, the United States nig EE Mr. Luttrell 
requests that before the Modocs are executed 
their testimony, at least, be taken, that we may 
have their version of the affair, and may know 
just, who is to blame and what were the provo- 
cations which led to this horrible tragedy. 
There is,reason in his demand, and we hail as an 
omen of better views such an utterance from 
such a source. 


“Pre life of a Protestant journalist,” says 
The Rock, “alwaysone of constant labor and 
anxiety, is rendered doubly harrassing by the 
action of the Bishops. One or other member of 
the episcopal bench is forever doing some- 
thing that he, if faithful to his ordination vows, 
ought not to have done, or leaving undone 
something that, as the overseer of a Protestant 
church, he ought to do.” We should think so. 
To manage a crowd of clamordus contributors 
and a hungry half million of readers; to steer 
Clear of the rocks of radicalism and the shoals 
of medievalism ; to hold at bay the horde of 
“causes” and “institutions,” all of which 
would overrun his colunis if he would let them: 
eating up every green thing—all this makes the 
work of a Protestant journalist sufficiently ar- 
duotis ; but when, in addition to all this, he is 
expected to be the organ ofa sect or a “‘ school,” 
and keep in order a bench of bishops, the task 
must be superherculean. If we were the editor of 
The Rock, we would resign and buy ahand-organ. 


NoTHIne more true than that 
“The world knows little of its greatest men!” 
Here we have just learnt through the circuit- 
ous intermediation of a German newspaper that 
we had long living close by—no further off than 
the Washington Hotel—no less a personage 
than the levitimate heir of the Stuarts and de 
jure King of England. Qur ignorance on this 
point, however, is the more excusable inasmuch 
as his own subjects never heardofhim. Our 
authority states that he claimed to: be the legit- 
imate san of Charles, ITI, better known as 


_ Gharles Edward, the Young Pretender. But, as 


it states also that this discrowned king died 
last Febrogry, aged 71, the objection occurs 
that he must have been born fourteen years 
after his father’s death, which occurred in 1788, 
Still, the. date may be a misprint, or he may. 
have, claimed to be a grandson. His nawe 
among. men was William Rysam Gracie, 
and he is described as a gentleman of 
courteous mapners. and dignified demeanor, 
hefitting. his royal pretensions. He lived in 
constant, apprehensions of the designs. of the 
present usurping family on his life,.and elways 
carried.a revolver and. howie-knife. tor his de- 
fense, which he placed under his pillow at 
night. By,the,death of this unfortunate prince 
the title of His Majesty, Francis I—late Francis 
V, Duke of Modena—becomes perfect to the 
throne of England, as the representative of 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans and daughter of 
CharlesI. Our readers may remember that we 
have, already maintained the hereditary rights 
of this admirable prince, who, when, kicked out, 
of. his duchy, by the French, in 1859, carried off 
_ not only the pictures, medals, coins, rare books, 
| ‘and MSS,, and all the money in the treasury. be- 
longing to the state, but eighty state prisoners, 
whom Austria allowed. him to deposit for safe- 
keeping,in the prison at Mantua, Should he 
ever, come by his own again in England, we 
trust he will remember that we said a good 
word for him in his. adversity ; as, the French- 
man took off his hat to the statue of Jupiter at 
Rome, saying: ‘“‘Sir, should yon ever come 
| uppermost, again, I hope you will remember. 
_ that I was civil to you in your calamity.” 


From the Christian Weekly.we.clip.this: 

‘* There, is, to.our personal knowledge, a bank, 
president in this city. who was contemplating a 
trip to Europe’ during’ the summer, but who 
found that this would deprive the clerks of 
their usual vacation. He generously. remains, 
at his post, taking the place of each one in turo 
as he' goes fora period of recreation. ‘Not every 
Wank’ president is competent to do the work of 
his subalterns; but how many are there who 
are thus carefally thoughtful of the interests of 
those'whom they employ?” 

There is, to our personal knowledge, a bank. 
president in this city who keeps the young man, 
| who is his cashier at bis: post year in and year 
| out, never giving him more than four or five 
| days’ vacation inthe summer, A more faithful 
officer never lived; but. he,is wearing ont, with 
his ‘unrelieved labor. He does not: ask fora 
vacation of reasonable length, because he knows 
that he would not get. it. and he cannot, afford, 


but bad morality to put a man fn ‘w pldce 
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only as it provides the facilities for jhoroagp 1 
instruction in courses of study that are quite 
beyond the possibilities of a college course. As 
a step towar’ bringing within the university the 
universe’ of knowledge, we are pleased to see 
that Hon. James Hammond Trumball is ap- 
pointed. to lecture on the Indian languages of 
North America. We do not suppose, he will 
bave very onerous duties to perform or very 
large classes to instruct ; but we do hope that 
when he dies he will leave behind him at least 
one scholar able to read Eliot’s Bisle. In its 
university department Yale now needs most a 
manwho shall be thoroughly acquainted with 
Arabic, and able to do forthe Shemitic lan- 
guages what Professor Whitney has done for 
Sanskrit. 


.».. Tbe World, which hates the tariff at least 
as much as it Joves Christianity, bases.a funny 
argument for free trade upon alleged ‘tariff 
discriminations. against Christianity,” The 
World says : 

“ Those joss-sticks and joss-lights wherewith 
the ‘heathen Chinee’ testifies his benichted 
sense ‘of ali those acts which Deity stipreme 
Goth ease its beart of love in’ are admitted free 
of duty by special enactment of Congress; but 
sacramental wine,-ofeevessary use among all 
peregre wo of Pgh sp ae is ed from 25 
cents to n zal! statue of 
Jupiter for 0 Merntaee ea. $vmposium 
of science can come in free; but a marble altar- 
piece must pay 50 percent. . ,... Tom 
Paine’s bones might return untaxed ; but Bishop 
MclTlvaine’s coffin was liable’to a duty of 35 per 
cent. Under t'ese cireumstances, the move- 
ment to put God into the Constitution is vir- 
tually a movement to eliminate paganism from 
the tariff, and) as such bas our heartiest sym- 
patay,”’ 

.-.-In the death of Hiram Powers, at. Flor- 
ence, last week, the first of American sculptors 
was taken away. Mr. Powers’s career has been 
to an unusual extent an argument in favor of 
the theory that genius cannot be restrained. 
Born, like Larkin G. Mead; in Vermont, he was 
in early life a farmer, hotel clerk, clockmaker, 
and collector. and it wes not until he was thirty- 
two that he fairly begun his studies, although 
he had previously dabbled in clay. His ‘*Greek 
Slave,’’ which was completed in eight months, 
and is one of the best known statues the world 
has ever had, will probably remain as the most 
consummate result of his genius, although his 
other statues and bronzes and busts will give 
him an immortality such as few men besides 
great sculptors get. 

.... We trust that the failure of the Susan B. 
Anthony movement to secure female suffrage 
by sleight of hand will not discourage the legit- 
imate warfare against male exclusivism which 
is entrenched in state rather than national leg- 
islation. They have caught the right idea in 
New Hampshire, where a committee has re- 
ported a recommendation that women be 
allowed to vote in the school district. 
mere matter of policy, the best way is to mass 
their forces for the recognition of their rights 
in some minor department, as is now the effort 
in England. And nothing is more hopeful than 
the attempt for suffrage in school meetings, un- 
less it be for more general enfranchisement in 
church meetings, 


...-The American Institute of. Instruction, 


one of our most useful educational associations, | 
will hold its forty-fourth annual meeting * 


Concord, N, H., on the 8th, 9th, and 10th o 
July. Addresses will be delivered by Rev. Dr, 
Hopkins, lately president of Williams College; 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield; Prof. E. D, 
Sanborn, of Dartmouth College; Chau Laisun, 
Chinese Commissioner of Education; Prof. 
Sanborn Tenney, of Williams College ; and sev- 
Discussions will also be held on 
the leading topics presented. The Concord 
botels.and most of the railroads leading to 
Concord reduce their rates to persons attending 
the Institute, 

..-While we hardly regard Rey. E. OC. 
Towne. in the light of a friend to all that 
is essential to a religious faith, vet the pro- 
verb which allows us to learn from our. foes 
will permit us to read with some searchings of 
heart such an article as that by him which we; 
print this week. It is easy to say that he does 
not. respond to all the earnestness and fervor 
that were developed in the meetings of which 
he speaks; but we ‘suspect. that does not. 
quite explain the matter. This must be ad- 
mitted, that some skeptics and infidels could. 
teach not a few believers a lesson of earncst- 
ness and of aspiration after the true and the, 
good. 

...»eProfessor Seeley hag finally concluded, 
not.to publish the second part of * Kece Homo.”’. 
The rumor is abroad. in England that, this decis, 
ion has, been reached. because, of, a, hint from, 
high places, that, the, present, is. not, an oppor-, 
tune occasion, for, the, publication of heretical , 
matter from. Gambridge. professors, We. do,, 
not, credit. the rumor, Professor Seeley ig, not, 
the, man, who, would be, likely.te suppress his, 
conyictions at the, bidding, of his bishgp. Per: 
haps he, finds that, he, has nothing, new. to say,,, 
of. Christ, 98,9 religious teacher... idoaet’ 

ONY. Duffs address as moderator of: the’ 
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land bas been printed in The Christian, ¥ 
makes twenty-one solid pages of fin, mat 
He was able to deliver only one-third of jt... 
that took two hours. It is evident that’ 
Duff had made up his mind to “Tay on,” e 
we are not informed who it was that £0t dlankeg 
for first crying ‘‘ Hold, enough!” . 
-..-The Catholic Review-says that “ the lady 
of Rome members of the Pious Union, of 
Catholic Women; recently presented the Pope 
with an album containing. 301,749 Tames, those 
of as many ladies of Europe who communj 
on Annunciation Day for the intention Of Hig 
Holiness.’ When as many women as that 
intentions upon one man, and he a bachelor, he 
has need to be infallible. : 
....Mr. Samuel. Burnham, once 
with the Congregationalist and lately employed 
uponthe Watchman and Reflector and the Con. 
gregational Quarterly, died suddenly. in Boston 
last week. Mr. Burnham was a Witty an 
graceful writer and a genial and exemplary 
Christian gentleman. ’ 
....Mr. E. W. Clark, a teacher in Shi 
has received from the ex-Tycoon what he sq 
“would have rejoiced the heart of a Baptist” 
the present of a large porphyry bathing-tup, 
So it seems that even the old order is kindly 
disposed toward the servants of the ney, 








HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT, 


Tus Commonwealth Life Insurance Com. 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in. 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of ou 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Department, 


GENUINE EXCELLENCE is always appre. 
ciated in a community like ours, Sold at 4 
very low price, the new Elastic Truss cures 
Rupture and causes no pain during the pro. 
cess, and is sent by mail to those who need 
it. Circulars furnished free by Tar Exasmio 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











Tue absurd and mischievous statement 


‘that an Elastic Truss, so called, will cer- 


tainly cure rupture is not endorsed. 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., whose Elastic Rup- 


| ture Belt is, nevertheless, the very best 


Elastic Truss made. For correct bivcigy 

tion on this subject address Pomeroy 

Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. , 
a ——___— 


TRAVELERS. to. Europe, by buying their 
foreien traveling tickets of Mesgrs. Cook, 
Son & Jenkins, 262 Broadway, N. Y., not 
only save the price of exchange, but also 
the trouble and:annoyance of having to pur 
chase the tickets from point to point. 

See Cook’s Ercursionist for details. Price 
10-cents, by mail; prepaid. 





AS BROAD AS CIVILIZATION. 


Tum agent of the Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company will in a few days sail from Sat 
Francisco for China and Japan, where be 
will establish large wholesale agencies for 
supplying the natives of the Orient with 
that consummate triumph of inventive skill, 
the Wilson Sewing Machine. By this step 
the Wilson Company will complete their 
cuit oft the globe. They have already im 
mensé agencies in England, France; snd 
South Atherica. Supreme in its superiority 
over all other sewiny machines, the Wilsoa 
goes on widening its field year after year, 





carrying the, blessings.of a cheap, capable, 


and perfect sewing machine to the remotett 
haunts. of. civilization, Salesroom at 1a 
Broadway, N..Y., and» in. all. other cities @ 
the, United. States. The company walh 
agents in country towns. 
——— SE 
SEEDSMEN AND FLOR ISTS. 


Musers, Regves & Srmonson, 58 Cott. 
landt street, keep, a large and well-selected, 
stock of.choice Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Their increasing business requiring 4 CODe 
nection in. Europe, Mr, Simonson 
this week to perfect permanent arranges, 
ments which will prove greatly advaty, 





tageous to their patrons. 


DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. be 
Adee SOX have removed to S14, 
Fitth"Avéitne,” eat 89d street, For im 
piovedl“attifieiat dentistry: send’ for pat 
phidtgo""' eniiess bas 1004 BOS 
ai 31 
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some Is THE TEST QE MERIT, 
> would be difficult to name a more self- 


-s-n¢ guocess than that which has attend- 
ores proprietary medicine known as 
+e, No stronger proof of its unfailing 
acy in curing those diseases arising from 
impurity of the blood can be cited than that 
ip Boston, where the writers of the testimoni- 
ais of tbe marvelous cures it has effected are 
yell known, it should have advanced to the 
position of the leading patent medicine with- 
in three years—that period only having 
since itsintroduction in the market, 
Go great is its character at home that large 
quantities of Vegetine, made up ig pyramid- 
ical forms, are the staple of almost every 
‘3 window in the city, and its fame 

bas extended the continent over. 

Vegetine is no casual discovery, no happy 
accident. It is the antidote which Science 
has won from Nature. The essence of 
precious herbs and roots and gums, the 
ices: of plants, the elixir of flowers have 
al) been mingled by the subtle power of 
Chemistry into a life-giving drink, which is 


“A Wine of virtuous power.” 

Vegetine is intended to act entirely on the 
Blood, to eliminate from it all poisonous 
qualities, to reorganize its constituents, to 
make all the organs of the body healthy by 
making the blood which nourisheth every 
part healthy and strong and pure. This is 
going to the root of the matter, for if the 
fountain is made clean then will all the 
streams be clean also. 

As all diseases are either aggravated or 
caused by bad blood, it is safe to say that all 
may in some measure be relieved or entirely 
cured by ‘‘ Vegetine.” It is a “‘sure and 
certain” cure for all such as are essentially 
blood diseases. This includes, of course, all 
scrofulous affections, which generally de 
velop in tumors and eruptive complaints, It 
is the natural remedy for Rheumatism, be- 
cause Rheumatism is, of all complaints, pe- 
culiarly at the mercy of the blood. Hence, 
too, all inflammatory diseases yield to it at 
once, for a very few doses will reduce the 
blood to a proper condition and tempera- 
ture. Affections of the Kidneys and Bladder 
submit. to its influence, and these. are obyious 
reasons for making it par excellence the 
finest remedy in the world for general de- 
bility, from which female complaints so fre- 
quently arise. é 
Vegetine is becoming the Universal Family 
Physician—the Guardian of the Health of 
American Households! Try it! 





FRANZ BENDEL 
AND THE 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO. PIANOS, 





Gentlemen :—During my sojougn at Bos- 
ton at the time of the World’s Peace Jubi- 
lee, it was of the greatest interest to me to 

acquainted with and to play the 
Grand Pianos of Messrs, Hallet, Dayia & 
(0.1 was filled with astonishment that 
these Grand Pianos were so GRAND in their 
power of tone that they filled the vast 
spaces of the Coliseum, the largest concert 
ballin the world, and that they perfectly 
satisfy every demand made regarding touch, 
delicacy of expression, and power of tone. 

I coincidé with the opinionof Dr. FRANZ 
LRAT and other celebeaued. Pianists, gh, 
their judgment, have placed these ingtra- 
nents among the FIRST and MOST EX- 
CELLENT manufactured in America, 

(Signed) Franz BENDEL, 
= EE ——___ 


PAINT— WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


ALL who propose to paint should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 159 South street, N. 
Yj, and*haye sent free their work on Paint- 
and selecting colors with samples. 
shey have ample evidence of its enduring 
Wwenty years. This is startling. Yet the 
Paint looks better.and is cheaper than any 
first-class Lead or Zinc Paint. All dealers 
should keep it, “1 
: —— 
_ 13 More than three decades of active 
tervice in catering for the publie have built 
® for the American House, Boston, such an 
saviable reputation that its proprietor (Lewis 
mice) and the city may well be proud of it 
, Lise 





| of working time the Northern Pacific Rail- 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 

Tue new postal law, which requires the 
payment of postage on alk “exchanges,” 
goes into effect on the 1st instant. We shall. 
hereafter pay postage on all the exchanges. 
we. receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange to pay the post- 
age at the office to which it is sent. 

———rrrre 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A MrNnesora paper says: 
“ In little more than twenty-four months 





= has accomplished the following re- 
sults : 

‘*1, It has built and opened to business 
more than 500 miles of its line of road, be- 
sides an additional section of one hundred 
miles put under contract and now being 
constructed. 

2. It has completed the entire eastern 
division of its road, uniting the commerce 
of the lakes with the navigation of the Up- 
per Missouri, and has formed favorable 
connections with lines of steamers east ward 
from Duluth to Buffalo, Erie, and Cleve- 
land, and westward from Bismarck (where 
the road strikes the Missouri) to Fort Ben- 
ton,in Western Montana, thus opening a 
new and direct east and west route of 
travel and transportation, 2,500 miles in 
length, by lake, rail; and river, between the 
Atlantic States and the New Northwest. 

‘*3. It has secured—by reason of the short- 
ness and directness of its line—the trade of 
the Northwest, including the transportation 
of army and Indian supplies. 

ili It has — title to et Ten 

illion acres of the rante th 
eae are to oe in ‘ay ERS 0 
the Road, and these consist mainly of good 
prairie, farm, and grazing lands in Central 
Minnesota and Dakota and valtable timber 
lands about Puget Sound. 

‘5. It has fully organized its Land and 
Emigration Department, and successfully 
begun the work of selling ‘and settling its 
land grant. It has realized from lands thus 
far sold an average price of nearly six dol- 
lars per acre, and; from the pre has 
already begun the repurchase and cancel- 
lation of its first mortgage bonds. 

‘+6. It has opened to the landless citizens 
of this and other countries and to the mar- 
kets of the world. 200,000 square miles of the 
gratn helt. of the continent, from which the 
bulk of the wheat export of the United 
States must ere long be drawn. 

“The work of construction is progressing 
satisfacin wily mainly, “ ae Ar 

, where the connection is being complet- 
oH bateooe Paeet Sound and the tumbla 
River. The Company's engineers, escorted 
by United States troops, are now making 8 
final.) gf the line of the road, from 
the crossing of the Missouri to the crossing 
of the Yellowstone, and up the valley of the 
latter to the mountains—this being the only 
portion of the route not yet determined.” 


Fie oo Ne 
FIVE HUNDRED LIVES SAVED. 


THERE recently transpired on board an 
ocean steamer one of those startling inci- 
dentswhich willnet soon be forgotten by 
those who were for,a time threatened: with 
a terrible death. The good ship—which, by 
request, shall be nameless—with over five 
hundred passéngers‘on board, was four days 
out, bound for New York. She had experi- 
enced heavy. weather for the preceding three 
days, and the captain, whose vigilance had 
never oeased during the storm, was just 
about to seek a: few hours’ rest, when he was 
hurriedly approached by one of the officers, 
whoinformed him that there was fire near 
one of the bulkheads in the lower hold. 
Calmly and quiétly, in order not to create an 
alarm among the few passengers who were 
still lingering about the saloon, they started 
for the locality of the fire. Fortunately, the 
steamer was. Wellsupplied with, the Bascock 
Firr ExtTincuisHER, and by well-directed 
efforts with three machines the fire was 
wholly subdued in a few minutes.—The 
News, April 19th, 1873. 

s.r 


A NEW KALEDOSCOPE 
has recently been introduced by Messrs. 
Geo. M. Jacocks & Go., 67 Reade street, 
who are sole agents, It is mounted; on a 
walnut.stand and the changes are made by 
the, means of a revolving brass cap. 
It ig beautiful and novel and capable of 
affording entertainment and amusement in 
e family circle. To the designer it will 
ish an endless variety of patterns. See 
advertisement, with cut, on outside page. 
Buy, the, Bureka Machine Twist, and take 
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OUR CHROMOS. 





that we have now a full supply of our beau- 
tiful chromos, ‘‘Good-Night Frolic” and 


titled to them have failed to receive them, 
notice should be given us, when the matter 
shall have prompt attention. Up to this 
date our orders for these beautiful premiums 
have been so numerous that we have been 
unable to fill them. We have now “ caught 
up,” and intend in the future to have a full 
supply to meet all reasonable demands. 





M. Hampurcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and-Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 


| 20 Vesey Street, New, York, 





THE GREAT “VICTOR” SEWING 
CHINE. 





AxnouT three years ago THE VICTOR 
Sewimnc MacuIne was given tothe public, 
with the assurance that its many points of ad- 
vantage over other machines would be read- 
ily appreciated. These expectations have been 
fully realized in the Western States, the 
Chicago office haying sold nearly ten thou- 


| sand machines last year, and the company 


is now on the tidal wave of success in this 
city. 

Tue Victor, Sgwiya Macuine, with its 
recent improvements, ig one of the sim- 
plest, moat durable and complete Family 
Sewing Machines of all the varieties now in 
use, combining the latest improvements and 
void ef springs, ¢ogs, or any delicate and 
troublesome adjystments, Every movement 
is positive, light, and easy, giving high speed, 
little noise, and, consequently, no injury to 
the machine from simple running. Its at- 
tachments—the hemmer, feller, tucker, quilt- 
er, embroiderer, braider, ruffler, and for puf- 
fing and gathering—are simply perfect and 
are easily fitted to the machine. A recent 
improvement, for the braiding of sacks, 
cloaks, and suits, now so much worn, is 
the most perfect device yet invented for 
that purpose and deserves special men- 
tion. The most intricate patterns can 
be braided with perfect ease by the 
inexperienced. This wil be an immense 
saving, both in time and money, to the 
manufacturer of that class of goods, as well 
as great convenience to private families. It 
is the only lock-stitch machine with a per- 
fect self-setting needle; thus the great trouble 
experienced by new beginners is obviated, 
as the needle cannot be set wrong. Its 
positive thread controller enables it to sew 
with equal precision the most delicate as 
well as the heaviest material. The same 
size threads are used on the under and 


seams, or from one to many thicknesses of 
cloth, without any change of needle, ten- 
sion, or thread. It is made of the finest 
material, finished in a perfect manner, and 
is in every way the ne plus ulira sewing 
machine in the market. 

It has: sprung into universal favor, and so 
great,was,the demand that new and exten- 
sive buildings had to be added to their 
already magnificent establishment, for the 
supply of the great and increasing demand, 

We congratulate the company on their 
snuecess and the people upon their new ac- 
quisition, and we enjoin upon them to call 
and. inspect for themselves, as a cordial re- 
ception awaits, all who visit the warerooms 
of THe Victor Sawoxc Macuine Com- 
PANY, 54 Kegt Tenth street, near Broadway. 





NORTH MISSOURI FIRE INS. CO. 


Tue North Missouri Fire Insurance Com- 
pany makes a financial statement in our 
advertising columns, dated June 22d, show- 
ing assets amounting to $1,209,691. The 
Company's capital stock is $500,000, of 
which $350,000 has been paid up in cash, 
and the balance is subject to call and 
secured meanwhile by good notes. After 
taking account of all liabilities, including 
unpaid losses: and a full legal reinsurancé 
reserve, the North Missouri exhibits a sur: 
plus over capital of $180,520, or nearly 40 
per cent. The North Missouri is a well- 
managed company as regards progress, un- 
derwriting expertness, and integrity. Its 
agent in this city, Mr. J. J. Bertie, is ‘an’ ex- 


perienced insurahce man, having few supé- 


t 





ng other. For length, , smooth- 





ness, and elasticity it is meq 


ridrd in the profession in sevéral specialties, 


Our subscribers and agents are informed | 


‘* So Tired,” which wilt be delivered imme- 
diately on receipt of all ofders. If any en- | 
graving by Ritchie--one of 


upper sides, and it sews across the heaviest | 
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Our magnificent Steel En- 


the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled ‘“ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
img more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. This wen 
derful picture has a “* MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lineotn and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thetast two only 
are liwing. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 


mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who daes 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when tt will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
mein was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction ts positively 
quaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and au, let 


, 





us hear from you ¢ . 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


We frequently ask our ad- 


vertisers how they are pleased 
with the results of their in- 
vestment in THE INDE- 


PENDENT. In answer to 


that question, proposed to the 
* Commonwealth Life Insur- 
ance Co.,”’ of this city, we re- 
ceived the following letter, 
which we print, of course, 
with great pleasure: 


NEW YORK, June 23d, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to test- 
ify to the excellence of your paper as 
an advertising medium; especially as a 
means of reaching that intelligent class 
of men whom we desire to represent 
the interests of the COMMONWEALTH 
in all parts of the country. The money 
expended with you for this purpose is 
abundantly repaid in the great bene- 
fits we are daily deriving from your 
extended circulation. We are well 
satisfied with a result which has more 
than justified your representations and 
our expectations. 
Yours truly, 
HENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


We take occasion to state in 
this connection that no news- 
paper in the country--daily, 
weekly, or monthly--is now 
so extensively patronized by 
advertisers as THE INDE- 
PENDENT. The total re- 
cetpts of the N. Y. *‘ Herald” 
are, without doubt, much 
larger than those of any ether 
paper; but they print SEVEN 
papers per week, while we 
print only one. Yet we af- 
firm that the “ Herald’s” totat 
receipts for advertising are 
not seven times as much in a 
year as THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S. We have averaged 
about forty-five columns per 
tissue for several months past. 
The above facts will speak for 


ses | 
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A GCOD BUSINESS O2PORTUNITY. 





THE United States, Life Insurance Com- 
pauy have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where Jiberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. ; 

Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 

a 

Tue United States Piano Company, of 810 
Broadway, in this city, have been known to 
us since its organization, in 1868. We know 
them to be prompt and respousible and 
well worthy of public confidence; and, by 
being independent of dealers and commis- 
sions, it is claimed they can supply first- 
class pianos at much less than the usual 
prices charged by other makers for similar 
instruments. See their advertisement, in 


another column. 
rT 


HEcKER’s Fartna is a delicious article of 
food and a beautiful ornament for the table. 

WANTED, a farmer in every town as agent 
for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Cotzins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 








THE PROGRESS OF A MIGHTY 
MEDICINE. 


Untts, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions ! 
—this has been the rate at which the num- 
ber of believers in Dk. Wm. Hauu’s BALSAM 
FOR THE Lunes has increased and multiplied 
during the last twenty-six years. In 1847 
(when it was introduced) its patrons might 
be counted by units; now they are a vast 
multitude, comprising many millions, Why 
this rapid progress, this unprecedented suc- 
cess? It is because, in spite of hackneyed 
medical dogmas and long-established prej- 
udices, the public have become convinced 
that consumption, taken in time, can be 
cured, and. that Dr. Wm. Hatu’s Batsam 
FOR THE Lunes is the only medicine that 
will cure it. Nature furnished the materi- 
als, science proportioned and combined 
them, and the result has been such a saving 
of human life as was never before effected 
by any medical preparation. Every ingre- 
dient of the Balsam is vegetable; and not 
only vegetable, but eminently wholesome. 
Nota drop ofopium, or strychnine, or any 
stupefying or poisonous drug enters into its 
composition, and neither cough, nor catarrb, 
nor bronchitis, nor any other disease of the 
throat or lungs can long resist its remedial 
operation. For sale by druggists and med- 
icine dealers. 








DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER. 


From the reports of the dealers in this 
city, we think no proprietary medicine has 
had a larger sale. Its valuable properties as 
a speedy cure for pain cannot fail to be 
generally appreciated, and no family should 
be without it, in case of accident or sudden 
attack of dysentery, diarrhcea, cholera mor- 
bus, and even Asiatic cholera yields to its 
magic power.—Montreal Transcript. 





A FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. 


THanss to scientific research, the Vege- 
table Kingdom has yielded medicinal agents 
which more than supply the places of Calo- 
mel and Blue Mass, without producing the 
frightful secondary effects of those danger- 
ous poisons. These powerful and harmless 
specifics are incorporated in Dr. Morr’s 
VEGETABLE Liver Pits, which owe their 
wonderful efficacy in all bilieus disorders 
mainly tothe newly-discovered botanic al- 
teratives. The pills are painless in their 
operation, and leave the liver, the stomach, 
and the bowels, upon which they act. simul- 
taneously, in,a condition of vigorous health 
and witb the ability to perform their im- 
portant functions naturally and regularly. 
Of all the cathartic and corrective medicines 
introduced by. modern pharmacopolists they 
are the safest and most thorough. For sale 


by, druggisis..and. medicine dealers ever, - 


where. 








DEATH TO THE PESTS. 


INTESTINAL worms are the most terrible 
scourges of childhood, and it is inexcusable 





in any mother to permit these disgusting | 


parasites to infest the bodies of her offspring, 
when a few doses of Dr. Roarrs’s VEGETA- 
BLE Worm Syrup would effectually root 
them out. There can be no objection to giv- 
ing this safe and wholesome preparation 
whenever the presence of worms is even sus- 
pected, as its operation is bencficial in all-dis- 
orders of the stomach, bowels, and nerves 
which resemble the effects produced by these 
vermin, The ordinary vermifuges have an 
execrable taste and contain mercury. Chil- 
dren detest them and they are all more or 
less dangerous. Dr. Rogers’s Worm Syrup, 
on the contrary, is perfectly palatable and 
does not contain a particle of mineral sub- 
stance. Itisa thorough remedy, bringing 
away not only the worms, but the mucous in 
which they are engendered. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers every where. 





WE sincerely recommend to our readers 
Dr. M. Levett, dentist, No. 37 West 23d 
street, whose new and beautiful base for arti- 
ficial teeth far supersedes the use of gold, 
platena, aud rubber. It needs only a trial to 
be fully appreciated. 





MEN AND WomeEN out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No. 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 





NATURE'S SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


Uucers, sores, pimples, blotches, and all 
distempers which affect the external portions 
of the body indicate an unclean condition of 
the venous fluid. ‘They are, so to speak, the 
silent petitions of the system for purification 
and relief. Respond to the appeal by re- 
sorting without delay to the most whole- 
some and perfect Blood Depurent ever com- 
pounded—Scovitu’s Bioop aNnp LIvER 
Syrup. The Concentrated Extracts of 
Sarsaparilla, Stillingia, and other invaluable 
antiseptic and alterative plants and herbs 
form the basis of this powerful remedy, 
which will promptly arrest the progress of 
scrofulous ulceration and eradicate all dis- 
orders which affect the flesh, muscles, or 
glands, or disfigure the skin, when every in- 
ternal medicine and outward application em- 
ployed in what is called ‘‘ regular practice” 
has utterly failed. For sale by druggists and 
medicine dealers every where. 








HovsEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing ey Lone! plated yware- 
etc. * Try it... Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and pita ony CorFin, RED- 
mNGTON & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 
NO. RO WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LANDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FRANKFORT, BRE- 
MEN, VIENNA. 
CABLE TRA CIRCULAR LETTERS, COM- 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & C0., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES AND 
CATTLE. 


TOBIAS’S DERBY CONDITION POWDERS are war- 
ay, forthe cure 











of Distemper, Worms, Bots, Fede Bound 
‘olds, etc., in Ho ses; and Col i Coughs lass of 
eee. Black Tongue, Horn Distemper, ete. 
—— Twenty-five Cents. Depot 10 


C0 Park "place New 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


What did it? 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
ment. When we meet an old 
friend who has been shelved 
with rheumatism, or see a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling it will not soften, no pain it will not 
soothe!’ or lameness it will not cure. Price 50 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. 


Children Cry--tor Pitcher’s Castoria. It 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep, Tf is a , Substitute for 
castor oil, 








kenyArpr> 




















vegetable remed: 
loom of the Middle 
= wae dagen ween its 1 Eiage . _ 
n our Virtues 
=— re jovi att fen by fear ae it 





, and ag 
poe gene torer probably has had pA “onal a ul 


days of Galen himself. 
SAVED MY BOY’S LIFE, 
QUINCY, MAss., Feb, 19th, 187, 


MR. wo ne 
Dear —Having 

ly wither eat success, Yehink eb it Dut Fight thagey 22m 
the public should know it. Last spri me and 
was very sick indeed with inward ‘Ofula, boy 
glands of the n were very much swollen, 
every one who saw him said he would not live and 
He was very reduced very low We tt 


e 

did not help him any after five weeks’ 

° conctaded ~ try ite —% eae 
y , 18 a believe 

ter taking two bottles of the VEG we At. 

on the n b- - “oy disch: 

continued % 


eee ONE SPEAKS FAVORABLY, 
in. Srava op? MARSHFIELD, MASsS., Aug. 3ist, 197, 


. 8. SHERMAN, 
THOUSANDS will bear testimon aoe Volune 
a bee A ne E A soe "nm : cal’ . 
placed before the public for renown 
tying the blood, eradicating all ba im| 4 
poisonous secretions fro syste m, in 
and strengthening the systern debi litatea oO 


in fact, it is, as many 
po ge Restorer.” VEGETY INE is sold t by all Drug. 


FEEL MYSELF A NEW MAN. 
NATICK, MASsS., June Ist, 187, 


by ee StF Throw 7h the advi a 
ar Sir :— eee e advise and earnest persuy 
sion of Rev. E. 8. Best, of this net. I prep 4 
ing VEGETINE for Dyspepsia, of which I ive pas Lo 
years. 
aa Bave > _ two bottles, and alread: 
self anew man. - étfull shen 


spectiully, 
Dr. J. W. CARTER, 
VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


acing BOOK, 








Price 50 ¢ 
non To vhATHE A Guide bes ¢ Using Ube » a een 


ny h and Curing D Price 
A FA Hee ‘A ADVICE TO EVERY BOY. Pree a 


A MOTHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price® 
Address E. P, MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York, 


° iS 
Chevaliers 
KEEP= THE HEAD CooL. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and uri come 
accompanied by gravelly deposits, irritation of 
culty the e ara 








of the bladder, with ditt of boldin 
stricture, in seminal al weakness. and in con 
the parts accompanied by debility 

- JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be fonnd a mom efficacious remedy. Send 

a= = . KEITH & CO., 41 Liberty “atreet, N.Y. 
Druggists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Ten 





U8E 
PERRYW’S 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is reHable and harmless 
Depot 49 Bond St., New York. 
Sold by Druggists every weeny: 


Lac cH Ab A ON, THE, 
Pecearaseee ig 


gey.the grea 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
Send for New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN T&A CO, 

P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM: 
PANY’S LINE TO , . 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA, 
CARRYING MAILS, P. SENOERS, AND FREIGHT 


PANAM ‘AND PACIFIC oo oF 
ASTEXIOO. PRAL Abii MERICA, PERU, 


On 10th, 20th, and 2d 80th of each pagope 
of the |. ds lendid, ene 
willleave Pick a NORTH RL coal aes 


at 12 o'clock noon, as above ence e a ne 

tal) ‘en Sunday.and then on on the p preceding Batt 

ASP. Deby Spence out Pename Rk: vet 
FRA! ‘eNcIsco toucbine ab Aa at ean 


arrest i elo POTS. 


we, CoroukD, 
tend to ladies mates and chidren re without male 


received on the dock the dav before 
raiiroads, and 1p: 














—_—<————aes 





‘orth River, New one ‘2. BABY, Agent 





board, ne ang atiendance free. 
freight or passage-tickets or furtber moras 
pe at the Company 's ticket-o on the wham ™ 
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July 8, 1873.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


WORTH MISSOURI 
NSURANGE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS. 
sTATEMENT, JUNE 22, 1873. 


PBtOCK...<s-0-ceereesescececcesssced $500,000 
— Stock paid..........+ $350,000 
do, stock Notes, sub- 
ject to call............ 150,000 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage, first liens, 











GOILAMD).-seeeeveeereesececeecseensers $302,127.26 

—_ accrued, not due, on same.......... 5,750.00 
Bonds, State, City, and heey (market 

PAlUe)issreeesrsreresereneeenee coceseresees sess 211,330.00 

accrued OD SAMEC...........seeeeeeeee 9,835.00 

37,000.00 


Real Estate in St. Louis and Macon......... 
Loans on Collaterals (value collaterals 






$222,200) 

Interest accrued on same 

Cash in course of transmission...... 
i i on farm jeoperty 89,824.97 

Cash in office and in bank, St. Louis and 

Now YOrK.....ssesceseeeeeeverreccecererenenes 29,874.82 

ee and due from other compa- 





SogappvocccscccVeccesccacccecceseacescoocces 8,511.00 
amen subject to call............. eeeccee 150,000.00 
$1,209,690.90 
Losses outatanding......... wees eeeeeee 
Re-insurance at 50 per cent. of ae 
mium on all outstanding fire risks 
and 100 MaFine.........-...seeeeeeee 439,033.47 
Allotherdemandsagainst Company 23,152.00 529,170.47 
furplusas regards policyholders.. $680,520.43 


Surplus as regards stockholders..... 180,520.43 
J. J. BERNE, 

General Agent, Eastern Department, 

No. 132 BROADWAY. 


Donnelly & Co.,) 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 


THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st & 22d sts. 


EFEXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 


ROCERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


From $10 to $25, 
The Favored Scholar. 
A New Group. Pricé $18 


Enclose stamp for illustrated 
# catalogue and price-list to 


JOHN ROCERS, . 
No. 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS. | ; 


FURNACES AND RANGES 
88 BEEKMAN STREET. New York. 
USE THE 


GEM STOVE POLISH. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Ginmeh and Tower Clocks!" 


on @manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK = Towers 
xing appe or ba] Buildings, with or without 


erp 0 one to four ‘dials, 
Or correct pe’ 
fae the counts 
and inte 


ler to al 
ustrate 
F,2OWARD 




















war- 


e can ref 1 
y for “the F reputation of our Tower 
have them second to none in all 





oe NO aba No SMELL. 
s8 Drilant e@ Lamp. Saves its cost in Chimneys. 


itead 
SGT AA Piste NE 





R 


n 


FOOD I 


Wont bed from alt een 


—__ CH & CO., Malden, Mass., 


BATCHELOR ¢ 
4TAIR DY! 


——— The 
ares Dye. Harmless, Reliable and 


- The W. 
BEE noxrmom: Pron it 7: 





Ho or from 
anufr’s for U. 











THE IND RRA Dea. 


RIGHARD GLEDHILL, 


Importer of French and German 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
FRESCO and PLAIN PAINTING. 


P+ a Sent to All Parts of the 


894 BROADWAY, 


OPP. LORD & TAYLOR'S. NEW yore’ 








For Twenty-five Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 


CRACKED WHEAT, 


80 perfect development o1 
penny nerve, and brain, and is peculiarly beneficial to 
dyspeptics and persons of sedentary habi 


FOR SALE BY ALL GRocens, 
OR AT THE 


CROTON MILLS. 
THE MILD POWER 


SURES 


HUMPHREYS’S 


BOnGOPATear SPECIFICS 


abs PROVED, pnene .3e8 MOST AMPLE EX.- 
entire s Simple, Prompt, Effi- 
cients rir T Reliable. They 4 are are ‘the only medicines per- 
ular use—so simple ae MTS 

e 








9 wae Congestion, Inflammations,.,,...... —_ 
6, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.. 
trying Colic, or Toothing, of Infants 
iarrhea of 
oratery. G orbus; Vo Bilious Coli 


ol 
oug m uae B 
= gia, Rance Faceache. 
ia, Bijious Stomach,,...... 
if a Drapes Paina Difficult nd 
— 











Te pom sare 
19, BP tarrh, acute or oreo infuensa.. 5 
Whooping Cough, violent coughs... 
ar Disc oppressed Bi 
r 


—— 





: Trin a 
1. pray psciedn with 


pi i pee of the 

33. Jepsy, Spasms, St, Vitus's Dan: 
34, Dipht 

35. Geroacce 'o 


hh ig E 


root 8. Eat: 
xX! ML ani 
MILY CAS) 


Case (Morocco with one 85 large vials ana 
manual of directionS..........sce0.- cseseseeeees $1 


omeopathic ‘Med cine Co., 
Omee at fies No. 562 Broapwar, New Yor. 
le by all Druggists. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A irritable state of mind ; a weak, 
nervo Let tusted feeling; no energy or an: 
Fmation: Son used head, weak memo ory. | u be 
poe a “ excesses, mental EBILIGY ° rite. 

nds 


sovereizn cu cure gcrvic ke aS Eyes ‘lolfito: 








ASTHMA CURED !—For circularand price address 


rt REMOVRD ‘Address 
SUP C. UPHAM, Phila. 


Bley s Carilig Troches. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
RNFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





A specialty for h the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of Smau Pox, VARIOLOID, eve., 
etc. 





A jalty for colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 
Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 
JOHN F.. HENRY, 
Bole Proprietor, No, 8 VollegePiace, New York. 





the Off oft 's Librarian 


maar co 


STUME. aris —This isthe Acme 
ae Seagate i 





3 Polo maise to a 

a fin lenethan ¢ one ey 
The or s made in 
ot gees es" cloth, trimme: with Hercules 


This pattern is Particularly desirable Rs 
toash gonds because ecause W: S umbotcon nls Siete to 
ntifull anes Wrapper without 
cote e,maklag i ons easy to la enery. The ler, 
expecially the oyager, will fin it an indispens- 
is very simple and easy > 
make. Complete feetractione ere ted up 
yoy ee oe Usee 
atters a and cen moaee 
We furnish it “READY MADE ts Lin 
e C) 
Batiste, from Oo $15; in Wa’ terproof, $ st} to , 
; sta, co) ore “of, ladies! clot uaudsomely yi 
LOGUE of STYLES mrenesignie 
Wegivea CLOTIT MODEL wi — 
whic SrOWS every 8 my ples a = 
tto a 


te, bY sais 


etc., ret td putthe garme: 
term. az and how i ritieirnee comple’ 
3 an 
sew ca can ‘FINISH the moet dineult garme Ad 2 rae 
ene Plainest. They are EPLOT 


tbe 


‘ Address, A. BUR DETTE SMITH, 
P.O. Box 5055. : Smizh ’s Pattern Bazaar, 
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“Le Plus Nouvelle.’ : 


Act decomp the year 1 A. Bi 
i ef Congeees, a Wasklowen DO. *on, 2. —_™ 


wr. 


914 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the 


will be received at the following places in 


Theis fond of the Com: is ex 


pt from taxes, bounded as follows': 
Avenues; comprising 


city me or about 23 Acres. 





= except u ng 
e erection of the —— ‘al Exhiviti on Building or in acquiri 


COMPANY 


Stock 


New York City: 








98t 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


Payments to be made as follows: 


yme 
Five per cent. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any 


ou * ame gacane 


Com: ¥, passe 
vt the sbovenamed pl eh and by autho: 
roper holder o Le av of these is entitled to free a: 
tuary and ings, and the 
pA of the Lota. 


State 
ot ssion to the Industrial ‘Exhibition, the Art Gal- 
Garden of Plants during the time it is opened, and limited only by the 


memberships to Bot entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as con 
mpany. 


ese 
ducted by the Exhibition 
——9——__— 


MEMBERSHIPS.---PRICE AND KIND. 


F.atitling the purch to the Exhibition. 





Class Ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 
to thirty i 


Not transferable. Price, $10. 


Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. 
Class 3d. 

Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. 
Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 


transferable 


Not transferable. Price, $20. 


Price $40. 360 admissions. 


Not transferable, Price, $40. 


Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time soy Sm e; ine building being open to the public. Not 


Class 5th. Family for pov ye 


$300. 


teary Sovrs purchaser and his immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any of them, 


during th 
Price, 


etime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the public. Not transferable. 


Class Gth. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,600. 


A Of the I 
of Directors 


- table ‘Badge wit 1 +o — my ty Re , and sto the p 
embers! no sold after 
Each pu haser 


ofa ee will be 
Banks, Bankers, and Ind: 
For further inf rm rmation please eadress 


ve an e' f the Bui 
fay LSfoabhous' the 


ation, with such additional privileges 
payable to the a of the Union Trust Company. 
em 


Snited States. 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


No. 9225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





Cc. W.H 
330 





EX. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENT 
191 West Madison &St., Chicago, Ill. 


B. 


Send for Cireular. 
GOODRICH, 


THE HICHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 


Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 


AT THE 


American Institute Fair, 


NEW YORK, 1872. 
ANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 
Box ly 


FOR THE WEST, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
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rae + 18 cents per pound orspri 
Gorimcveiat, ity aid “Gi dveragé Gerling ét. Shout tb 
cu temtsom fall ol:p.. At-the same Gape 
MR. GAREY ON THE HT-. of Gééa Hope widl was quoted 6 45 
, QUEST Géiits, While pricés are now about 10 yo 





Mr. Hur ©. i who  & 
of the Corstitutional Conventiolt @# Penn- 
aylvania and chairniah of the e on 
Industrial Interests and Labor, | ft Bis deport 
#o the convention on the p t6 inake 
Bicht hours a legal Gay's work, Sp@ilhs as 
follows: 

‘“« When the 










ahead unless tue y 
ay eave lente ed. 

what man af g 
one? How » schedule of a ios 
® thousand different avOeatiolte be ér- 
Yanged? Shalithe average rates of Mst‘year 
or of the present.one be taken; and sitall 
the wagesof next-year or of rs that are 
to follow be kept ap or held déwn to thode 
ficures? That this eaanist be is clearly ob- 
Yious, Equally so is it that something élse, 
something very different from statate law, 
must determine the market price of Tabor. 
An act of Congress Some time since limited 
the day’s work of mechanics and laborers in 
the employment of the Government to eight 
hours, and the President afterward ordered 
the pay which they had previously recéived 


for ten hours’ work to be given them. ih 
the reasons or the reSults of thi¢ aett_of 

ernment we are not hefe to éd. é 
not a precédent for the genie interference 


with private contracts now pressed upon us. 
In this case the Government is one of thé 
parties and the employees are the other, and 
as sch théy are frée a ante the téfihs GF the 
contfaét. Even were th fi for an 
example, which it saunét an still, it is —, 
ly a legislative act having no claim.to p 

in the Federal Constitution or in Wat 
state. Open at any moment to ro 
or repeal, it retains somé of the rehuired 
flexibility ; but, planted in the fundamental 
law, it would lose all the nétessary atcom- 
modation to changes of time and consequent 
changes of conditions.” 


There is sound sense in these views. It is not 
possible to reduce the time of a day’s labor 
from eight hours to ten without diminishing 
its productive value by one-fifth. If the 

, productive value of labor be thus reduced, 
then there must be a new scale of prices, 
either as to wages or as to products. Wages 
cannot be kept up to their standard on éight 
hours’ labor without adding one-fifth to fhe 
cost of production and proportionately in- 
creasing the price of the products. Wages 
must come down or the price of the pro- 
ducts of labor must goup; and in neither 
event would the interests of any class be 
benefited. The Government may for itsélf 
make eight hours the rule, if it 80 Chooses, 
when appearing in the market as the bttyer 
of labor; but as to private buyers and sel- 
lers of labor it should let both alone, and 
leave them to settle the question of time and 
wages according fo their 6wh discretion. 
Above all, a constitutional provision on the 
subject wotild be inerpédient to the last dé- 
gree. 





STATE OF THE WOOL MARKET. 





Te season for the last clip of wool, whith 
is almost over, has been one of disappoint- 
ment and disaster. Growers and dealers 


have been dissatisfied with the course of’ 


prices, and manufacturers have experienced 
a declining market for their goods. There 
have been a number of failures, and alto- 
gether the season seems to have beén ani uan- 
satisfactory one to all parties. Speculators 
and dealers who were led to believe ih ah 
advance here after the destruction of a large 
quahtity of wool at the Boston fire, in Oc- 
tober, have found that a large stock here 
and in ‘thfdvorable market for woolen goods 
have been moré than énough to counter- 
balance the advantage given them by that 
event. Pricés até row decidedly lower than 
last year, when speculation wis acti¥é) for 
theh ‘there Was a disposition to bay for an 
advance. Domestic fleece in January ruled 
as high as 85 cents, whereas the highest 
figure for ‘‘ XX” Ohio fleece is now 48 cents, 
By the ist of June, 1872, there was a falling 
offin prices, and the figures for average 
quality of domestic fleece wool were about 
65 to 70 cents, while the range of prices for 
ptilled wool was 63 to 80 cents. For Califor- 
nia wool prices were from 88 to 48 cents for 

and 30 to 42 cents. for autumn clip, 
whereas prices are now 28 to 80 cents for 
spring and 16 to 24 cents for fait lip; shew: 


1688 thd these figures. Atistialiah wdb! at 
that tinie riled at 6010 72 dents, according 
to quality, while to-day full quotations 
would be 50 to 60 cents. Buenos Ay 
wool, which was then 85 to 4 cents, maj 
Bow bé quoted 80 to 25 cents as the highest, 
Tiiis it will be seen that prices are now 
theb lowér than at this time fast year, and 
it is beliévéd that the lowéét figures havé 
not yet been réached. Fhe causes of thid 
whexpected tirh in Affairs have been: Thé 
large supply of wool on the market. Thd 
declining mirket for woolen goods. Man- 
dfacturers have béén obliged to offér their 
prodivet at favorable figutés ih ofdér td 
stimulate trade. They have been étiéum- 
bered. By #labye st6ck 6f old foods. The strin- 
money Market, Which has enibatiassed 
atiots. 

Matidfacturets stocked up largely last fear 
at high prices (the old folly repeated), and 
HaVe been obliged to sell at a loss. The 
spectilation of last year resulted in an un- 
healthy advance, that could not be sus- 
tained; dnd it is not at all surprising, taking 
into consideration the adverse influences 
that have borife on thé fifatket, that prices 
have shown the nitirkéd deélitié which the 
figires feprésent. Last Spritiz the first 
American buyer was in Australia to pur- 
chase wool. This was something new, it 
bettig Gustomaty béfors fhiit fo Bry fh Lon- 
dof. But prices webé lich Teté, dn@ it was 
deemed an object to purchase in Australia, 
in Ordér to secure wool at more favorable 
figures than in London, the additional ex- 
pénde of Shiippitig to that market and then 
to New York being thus avoided. Purchases 
were accordingly made in Australia last 
spring to the extent of 20,000 bales. 
This relieved the London iidrkét of 
a prospective burden and Wad a fa- 
vorable éffect on prices there, While it 
thréw that large amount on our niarkets at 
the reduced figures. The orders sent ito 
thé foreign markets after the fire at Boston 
had an unfavorable effect when vessels be- 
pin to afrive. Since then thé forégn wools 
have covitfiwed to pile up, and, with & good 
stock of dortiestic, have been oné of thé main 


wafehotises Are full of foreign wool—Aus- 
tralian, Cape Moritevidéo, afd Buenos 
Ayres. It would be well for our hottie 
growers to profit by the experience of the 
paat sédson. This holding on is apt to pro- 
duce disappointitient; the policy of selling 
protiptly Wiis fiieiy ddvantiges, and may 
prove tore satisfactory at the end of the sea- 
son, After the war prices ruled so unsatis- 
factory that the clip was considerably re- 
duced, farmers killing their sheep in prefer- 
ence to accepting the ruling prices for wool; 
bat therd Has of late years been a steady in- 
crease in domestic pecan The fol- 
lowing shows the 


ARRIVALS OF WOOL AT NEW YORK, JANUARY 


1 To JUNE 1. 
1872. 1873. 
Biles. Bales. 
 csinivrermereil-nsieieneans 54,598 28,990 
Te eet toy pease epi epee led 11,276 28,607 
CMlifoPtti®.....c.ciececcesesscceccecceeess. 7000 7,887 
DOE SFE OR IDES i ebbewcts 3,89 6,t34 


This ethibifé 4 marked reduction in the 
fedeipts of foreign this year, notwithstanding 
the large stock tow on hatid. The réceipts 
of. domestic show an increase, however, of 
19,500 bales. At the'Léndon auction sale of 
260,000 bales, which commenced on April 
24th and closed May 31st, opening prices 
were well stst#inied aif@ Ended with a slight 
advance, but he ior there has no 
effect here. ing exhibits the 
range of priéé@ £68 domestic wool during 
May for the laa stttecn years: 





sengeneezeserenar ene eOate & BSC, 





thar J8O0 iGi —N. ¥. World. 


drawbacks to asteady price. Our Brooklyn | 





80c. a 50c. 


DRY GOC — 
THE season a ny oe nt , full Il month 
of alhidet enitife shdpesi at 
may Ve cotintédhpon. The greater part o 


the C6iiiniis#ion hotises, sath bla aiid large 
jobbitig firits Hia¥e 

of it, hid close théir stérés from 
the $d to thé 7th inst.,in imitation of the 
different éxchangés—the brokéts, cotton, 
produce, twdrititie, cofn, petroleum, gold, 
etc.; so that almost the whole of the first 
week i in J uly will be a holiday, atid fo busi- 
ness will he attehdéd to excépt the paying 
of notes. The banks cannot afford to in- 
dulge in any other than the legalized holiday 
of the Fourth. The Sub-Treasury must bé 


_kept opeti, too, to pay out the gold intérest 


on the 5-20s. 

The Wtisinéss df tiie week hiS been very 
light, with small transactions from first 
hands, dh tlie only jdbbing trade Of any 
account has been cotifined to the houses do- 
idg 4 nedr-by buginess. Ih most déactiptions 
of domestic cotton goods prices remain at 
last week’s quotations, and there is no dis- 
position shown for speculative purchases. 
In dotiéstic woolens there has been rather 
less demand for cloths, overcoatings, and 
heavy cassimeres. 

Unbleachéd sheetings arid siirtings have 
not been materially affected by the recent ad- 
vance in thé piicé of the raw material. 
Stati@atd sW6@fings #fé ‘stffl Héld at un- 
chafigéd pricéd and light-weight fabrics are 
nominally steady. 

Bleached shieetitigs dud shittings are very 
— the saléd froth first Hadsds veing con- 

ed to single = of special makes to 


fill up. assdttmeti Prites aré without 
quota 


Printing on date less active and prices 
are less firmly maintained, i without By 
important changé. Sales of 64 extra 

ity are made for inimedtéte délivery t03 
certs. 

Prints are very quiet. ks t i 
the. week have been chié ets 
and to a limited extétit. inet pol fio ti- 
portant offerings as yet of dark colorings of 
standard prints, nd not tmitich is to 
be done before the close of the month. 

Ginghams ate alniost Wholly Héglected ; 
but the small sales now making from. first 
hands are at imchanged prices. 

Cotton duck is selling in small lots; 
prices are steady and without cob 
change. 

Cotton drills are in moderately de- 
mand for the brown, for home 3, but 
there is a considerable indrease - 4 stock 
in first hands, without, however, affécting 
prices. 

Osnaburgs ae sellfig fm sinall lots at 
steady prices. 

In other départdiénts 6f. ddmestic cottons 
there are no chariges of Sstifficient i ance 
to be noted. Quotations are ly main- 
tained, and the absetice of every eniiy Tike a 
speculative movement and the éxtreme 
abapdanes oe nen of nioney preVeht any alterations 
of our quo 

Wooled dee Teds activé genérally. Fayor- 
ite makes ef cloths are in fair demand 
from. the clothiers; but the sales.are dimin- 
ishing, thongh prices dre maintémméd with- 
out material change. 

Overcoatings are in fair. demarid, atid th 
aggregate sales of the week are Lng ental 
to the anticipated trade of ie. 

Cassimeres are still selli mmodertely 
bat less freely than th they. ey, have been; 
prices are unchanged, a ere is & goua 
déal of activity in "ima deliveries on 


previous engagements, 
In all other gern te } of . doméstic 


woolens theré is a wey quie saith 
In foreign odds th A is Laer ittle doing, 


ret in a few fanc 
nee pe summer 2 The fap 
ha ¢ closed out the ; 
the offerings in the auction-rooms are small 
in extent and restricted to the odds and 


ends of broken invoices. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


mporTANt TO HVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, June 30th, 1873. 
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ACT. STEWART & Oh 


ih aiiticipafion Of their Semi-Annual Inventory 
HAVE MADE LARGE REDUCTIONS 
departments a ther RETAIL STORE, * 
complet with every variety of | 


_ELBGANT AND DESIRABLE ABTIOLES, 
in their line. A large portion just. received, . 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
€ Oi x? 


— 


A LARGE EXPOSITION 
will be made on Monday, June 30th. 


Residents f the éity and strangers will nd An 
usual opportunity to secure 


Real Bargains. 
Broadway, 4th Asians Oth and 10th street 


1873. SUMMER NO NOVELTIES. Me 
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Financial, 
ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES AT 
NEW YORK. 

THE following tabular exhibit, prepared 
by the custom-house officials, shows the 


tonnages of the entrances and clearances at 
the port of New York for the last thirteen 



































American Foreign Vese oie 

— CS gy Say sels — vessels 
TOM Jore ‘Tom jor=- from OT. from for- 
Year. Lene ate ey 
1860...... 1,297,175 ae 618,788 
1861...... 613, 1,494,882 865,446 894,051 
1862... »472,988 1,281,721 1,079,491 1,206,129 
1863...... 986,71 716,613 1,415,634 1,614,991 
1864...... $45,172 772,136 1,416,734 1,587,308 
1865...... 714 458 664,196 1,478,815 1,495,220 
1866...... 990,116 790,082 1,776,318 1,813,128 
aie oe i lee 

« 1bo,¢ a 
1869...... 1,044,982 874,156 2,225,137 
1870...... 997,126 831,872 2,103,624 2,185,044 
1,039,404 875,177 2,800,852 2,707,741 
Bosebss 883,756 719,847 2,919,106 2,924,755 
€OASTING VESSELS RECORD. 

Number of Coast Number Coasti: 
ting Ve hd ~f Vessels 
Vessels Vessels Cleared. 
Entered. Tow Cleared. Tonnace 
571 62, 4,485 1,657,176 
393,084 2,905 815,31 
383 472,683 2,006 626,207 
602 625,013 2,897 869,976 
+293 568,111 2,979 895,952 
260 041,138 4,075 1,596,635 
108 633 4,364 2,016,147 
344 016 3,919 1,882,047 
018 359,959 4,025 1,941,606 
994 424,993 4,156 1,965,956 
080 744,829 4,540 2,084,139 
875 767,639 4,998 2,298,614 

eee 2,832 646,146 4,651 2,055. 

















*The returns for this year are only complete to 
Nov. 30th; consequently there is one month lacking, 
which, in comparison with those of previous periods, 
will show larger results. 


This presents a very sorry exhibit in 
respect to American shipping so far as 
the foreign ocean trade of this country is 
concerned. But a little more than one- 
quarter of this trade is conducted in Amer- 
ican vessels. When will Congress take 
some effectual step toward the removal of 
this great commercial loss to this country ? 

EE 


MONEY MARKET. 


CoNSIDERED only in the light of our finan- 
cial condition, the month of July opened 
very brightly indeed; but it is not always 
midsummer, and prudent merchants will not 
be beguiled into any business venture be- 
cause money is cheap and easily borrowed 
now, as the fall and winter months are cer- 
tain to bring with them scarcity of currency 
and, consequently, high rates of interest. 
There are several causes which conduce to 
the flow of money to this center at this sea- 
son, not the least of which is the fact that 
New York is the great distributing reservoir 
for the July dividends on the bonded debts 
of the nation, the various states, railroad 
companies, and various corporations. These 
semi-annual dividends, payable in July and 
January, are yearly increasing in volume, 

. and this month they amount to near seventy 
millions, which are paid here within a few 
days, to be redistributed all over the coun- 
try. A very large part of this immense sum 
will be seeking reinvestment, and the effect 
will be felt in the market values of the 
stocks which pay the dividends. It is a 
disgraceful fact that ten Southern states are 
defaulters on the interest on their bonded 
debt;.and it is a very gratifying fact that, 
though ten states of the country cannot or 
will not meet. their obligations, there are 
wine states which are practically free of 
debt and all the others meet their obliga- 
tions promptly. In our estimate of the 
dividends payable this month in New York 
are included the semi-annual interest paid 
by the savings banks of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday exhib- 
\ts a continued increase in the excess of re- 
terve, which now amounts to $13,942,450 
above the required 25 per cent. The in- 
trease in legal-tender over the week previ- 
ous was $2,414 800. 

The gold market has.exhibited signs of 
weakness, but the “bulls” have a -heavy 
load to carry; and, to keep up the price 
above 115, they have had to make twoship- 
ments to Europe the past week, to the ex- 
tent of $1,000,000. But, with all their efforts 
the price bas dropped to 115$. : 

The general markets are dull, and, the 
first week in July being practically a holi- 
day, there is but little doing beyond the 
payment of notes, the collection of divi- 
dends, and the shipment of produce. The 
latter business is now in a remarkably ac- 
tive condition, and is likely to continue so 
until late in the fall. ’ 

“The business on the Stock Exchange con- 
tinnes very light, with an almost entire ab- 
senge of speculative operations; but the 
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old operators of the “street” are looking 
for a more active market during the present 
mouth, which the favorable reports from all 
the great railroads fully justify. The death 
of Horace ¥. Clark, president of the Lake 
Shore and the Union Pacific roads, is pretty 
generally understood to have disarranged 8 
well-laid scheme for a ‘‘ bull” movement, 
which will have to be directed by some other 
active capitalist. Mr. Clark’s place in Lake 
Shore has not yet been filled, but Mr. John 
Duff bas been chosen temporary president of 
Union Pacific. 


The holders of Pacific Mail stock have 
been greatly disappointed by the decision of 
the counsel of the company, ex-Judge Pier- 
repont, adverse to the intended issue of 
bonds for the purpose of raising moncy to 
enable the company to complete the steam- 
ers now building. The counsel decides that 
the charter of the company does not author- 
ize the issuing of bonds; but outsiders 
think* that, if the new directors wanted to 
issue bonds, they would, notwithstanding. 

The July interest disbursement will be 
large, although the amount paid out by the 
United States Government grows smaller, 
owing to the new purchases sand accummu- 
lations of the sinking fund, and to bonds 
purchasedfand canceled. The aggregate sum 
invested in American securities, neverthe- 
less, grows steadily year by: year. Of late, 
since Government bonds have ruled so high 
in price, capitalists have sought first-class 
railroad bonds for steady holding. Among 
the new loans now offered are the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio seven per cents, which are 
offered through Messrs. Fisk & Hatch at 
90 and accrued interest. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio road, as most persons are 
aware, is a completed road, 425 miles in 
length, connecting the Atlantic navigation 
at Richmond with that of the Ohio at Hunt- 
ington, near the intersecting point of the 
boundary lines of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Ohio. It has already a large local and 
through traffic, consisting of Western farm 
produce and merchandise, and has also a 
growing mineral traffic, drawn from the in- 
exhaustible coal deposits and iron-ore beds 
situated along its line. All the coal roads 
in the country are doing a good busines:. 
The resources of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
in coal and iron are not excelled by any 
other, and capital and labor are rapidly 
organizing to mine and manufacture adja- 
cent to the road. 

Mr. E. N. Erickson, who for ten years 
has held a responsible position with the ad- 


vertising agency of Peaslee & Co.,.and who. 


has consequently been familiar with the 
large advertising contracts of that firm with 
the United States Government (in placing 
the national loans), Jay Cooke & Co., the 
National Trust Company, the Union Pacific 
and other railroad companies, Dr. B Bran- 
dreth, etc., etc., has now become managing 
partner in that house. His thorough famil- 
iarity with the “business and with..both ad- 
vertisers ‘and publishers ‘will make the 
connection a desirable one for all concerned. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28th, 1873, 


FOR 


Fourth National..........110 
Ninth National.............103 
Tenth National............ — 
Orie 


Gold $ en ONP #e Syne E> ¢ 


eeceecence 


New York......... HAI — 
Manhattan...........0.... 154 _ 
Merchants”. -.c.cvecccccece 118i — 
Mechanics’ ......... or ee — 185 
Union ........ eoeseccveees 1888 _ 
America...... edidees ov + +152 
iia scsces econ nnesse ee) 
PMOMMERESSo baccie 0 5 TKO 
North River..... Eddvedeses — 86g 
Fulton...... pa vesd Koohoien Lae — 
Gallatin National....... 22122 —_ 
Leather Manufacturers’. ...150 178 
Seventh Ward.......... «. OF — 
State of New York........ 110 — 
Commerceé.... ...... ooo ALBG — 
Broadway....... Siepee hove om 200 
American Exchange.......108 peal 
CURGRBIIL, oo g0,hn2 os cee toe 145 
Bank of the Republic...... — 112 
Bank of North America...100 —_ 
ROCRGE 5565135 SUS ds co's oc beset 120 — 
Métropolitan .........0% 180 a 
BINGE vcd 0 5 do testdocpnee 117 oa 
Corn Exchange...........1% — 
Continental. ..........0% «. 8% 90 
St.. Nicholas,............. 100% ~=Ss«i116 
Importers’ and Traders’ . ..175 190 
Manufacturers & Merch’ts. — 100 
N. Y. National Exchange... — 90 
Central National.......... x88 90 
nit 
80 





INVESTING MONEY. 


Sprcran attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good first mortgage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tus INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services, 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a detler price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Tot INDEPENDENT, 
No. 8 Park Place, N. Y. 


———$—————— rrr 





No. 5 Nassau 8t., New York, 
June 30th, 1873. 

ta We recommend to our friends and 
customers for investment of surplus capital, 
or in exchange for Government Bonds, 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, principal and 
interest payable in gold in New York City. 
Interest payable January 1st and July Ist. 
Bonds of $1,000 each, coupon or registered. 
Price 90 and accrued interest 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD, A GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LINE, 420 miles in length, extend- 
ing from Atlantic tidewater at Richmond to 
Huntington, the most favorable point of 
railroad connection with the Ohio River, is 
completed and doing a large and profitable 
business. 

ITS TRAFFIC in the transportation of 
agricultural products and general merchan- 
dise between the West and the Eastern and 
South Atlantic States, and in the develop- 
ment of the IMMENSE IRON, COAL, 
AND TIMBER RESOURCES OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES AND THE GREAT 
KANAWHA VALLEY, is growing as 
rapidly as it can be organized. 

ITS PASSENGER TRAVEL between 
the East and Weat and Southwest and to 
the White Sulphur and other CELEBRA- 
TED MEDICINAL SPRINGS on its route 
is large and rapidly increasing. 

ITS EARNINGS during the current year 
will be much larger than has heretofore 
been anticipated and will largely mcrease 
from year to year. 

NONE OF THE OTHER GREAT 
EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINES and 
Coal and Iron thoroughfares, whose rev- 
enues are so enormous,commenced their busi- 
ness with anything like the traffic which has 
greeted the opening of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and its growth promises to be equal in 
magnitude and excel in rapidity that of the 
most successful of its predecessors, 

These facts, together with the thorough 
construction and substantial character of 
the road itself, and the great value of the 
Company’s property and franchises, enable 
us to recommend their securities with the 
utmost confidence. 

Pamphlets, containing full information 
concerning the road and the country it trav- 
erses, will be furnished upon application. 

We continue to deal in Government Secu- 
rities, CENTRAL PACIFIC, WESTERN 
PACIFIC, AND CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO SIX PER CENT. BONDS, buy and 
sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock Ex- 
change on commission, for cash, make Col- 
lections, receive Deposits, on which weallow 
interest at the rate of four per cent., and do 
a general banking busiuess. 

FISK & HATCH. 


(re ne 


BankinG House or Fisk & Hatcu, 


raat Sem ain oe 
‘Spee! 
‘Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 





[July 3, 18% 


TO INVESTORS, 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad 
having determined to close its 7-80 Pint 
Mortgage Gold. Loan and thereafter to 
no higher rate of interest than 6 per Cent, o9 
further issues of its bonds, TH 
REMAINDER OF THE 7 3-10 LOAN 15 
BEING DISPOSED OF through the Usual agen. 
cies. 

This affords a desirable Opportunity ty 
persons wishing to REINVEST IN July jy. 
TEREST OR DIVIDENDS. 

The Company now bas more than 500 
miles of its road built and in operation, ip: 
cluding the entire Eastern Division, Connect. 
ing Lake Superior and the navigation of the 
Missouri River; the work of construttion iy 
progressing satisfactorily ; the Company hay 
earned title to nearly ‘Ten Million acres of its 
Land Grant, and sales of lands haye thu 
far averered $5.66 per acre. : 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange for Northern Pacifics, 


JAY COOKE & CO, 


SOUND RELIABLE SECURITIES 
Proof against . Fires, and Financial Changes, 


NINE PER CENT. BONDS, 


secured by first m 
Ww 





MILLIONS 
OF THEM, and no buyer ever lost a cent 
or was delayed a day in receivi 

Send for 4 circulars. ng his interest 


GEO. P. BISSELL &CO,, 
mu Bankers, Hartford, Com, 
r our reliab’ refer to Bank 
Vermilye & Conky or to the oid Harth ford oe 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITV- 
TION, 


No. 644 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker Street. 


NEw YORK, June 20th, 1873, 
45th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
The Trustees of this Institution have 2 

45th semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 
CENT. per annum, on all sums hereon «| on deposit 
during the three or six months ending 1 
Terasie on and after the third M of July, 
All dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
same asa epostt. H. J, BROWN, 
EDWARD ELL, Treas. C. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 


lO PER CENT, INTEREST, 


We will undertake to invest carefully and securely, 
at ten per cent. interest, money confided to us by 
dividuals or trusts. ; 

ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
25 Pine Street, 


MIDLAND R.R. 


BONDS 
FI23 ALE BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & C0, 
Bankers, 25 Pine Street. “ew 


A SOLID TWELVE Pér Gait 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY, which has 
fo , Guard! 
loaned for Trustees, pardians Orphans, 














nois s and a Net Twelve Per on 
de th h ra For 

vires ACTUARY Of Ce le Le Asy sooo 

Mlinois. Post-office Box 657. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
FIVE PER CENT, Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 


— 








DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN’S vires AND TRUST CoMPANT 
No. 185 BLEECKER , NEw YORK. 
ASSETS OVER 04,000,000. 

4. Salou Fas, 
<M ses Y, General Insj ’ 
HARRIS, Manager. 

&™ Send for Oweular. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No, 12 PINE 8T., NEW YORK, 
Offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneous Securities 
of the highest grade, paying from 8 to 11 per cent. péef 
annum. 

10 PER CENT. REGISTERED 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
Also other safe and profitable investment secur 


ties. Legality of issue guaranteed. ‘ 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CU., Bankers, 14 Pine 8t. 











State, bearing Seven per Cent. A 


-@ BROADWAY. N. ¥. 





RANDALL H. FOOTE, Banker, 
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TEN PERCENT. INVESTMENTS: 


a ae REGISTERED COUPON 
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——. P Ptr: Cent; 


Cashier . 
*NA TIONAL t 


CON VERTIBLE. : OnDs, ~~! 7 a 
im Bowps | “Meee "esiarete> covrow Baak-of he Common wotlh-} sien ano wie 
SINKING FUND GOLD 5 aha a ee IN THE CITY.OF NEWYORK, \ [~~ / 
oF THE Hes for sale, Bend for our Pri — a «| No. 45.-Nassau_st., cor. Pine-st. No.4 Wall. Street, 


A. W. BEASLEY, & CO.,; 


Organized under Laws of the State of New 1 
beer; in Municipal. Bonds, | 


York, 1853. . 
| Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
14 te oo ate) MY. of the United States, 1565. 


NOTICE TO |. | CAPITAL: 


= INVESTORS (750,000 DOLLARS, 


With Privilege-+0 Increase to $8,000, 000. 
a WILLIAM M. OAK oe M. g 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Min- 


nesota Railway Co. NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PERCENT. 





roe prnehad Rent time, a ae one mer 
Y aix the excess 


DIRECTORS. a Convertible Bonds, 
rs CORNELIUS K. SUTT: 


, and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
Pr ReWiteueanmaecowaetee | . 


PA D, 0 Bros. & 8: late “ $100; $500, and $1,000, 
’| cuicaco & CANADA es: a York Qounty | OO OwlON Ai BEGISTERED, 
SOUTHERN. 


H. HAIGHT, ofJate firm of Bauisburg, Day- = DUE EN 1895. 
REUBEN MANLEY) of R. Manley & Co, 
CASE BEGET, inte Sater At Van) Suprellp Court of b-Enterest May and Nov., payable in New York. 














total for five re months ie 2 wciseisa ui Sa 839 97: GEORGE E » late Cashier, Tarrytown,N. Y. The Yotal fnce of Bond are 
The earn pane REN baited aia: ot mm eral arrangements made for Accounts ith ‘Banks, 
cic ies aaa, MR $5 000,000 ae Eugncy,comegen a4 faves Deut / Let Mortgage, 68,000,000 
The total earning incres Y { Stocks and Bonds in-\| / ~ ‘6 

Taateo, wou f meke the earnings tor the Orcers for ale or, Purchase of Sucks and Donde in aa 4,000,000 
Pony ae cece rnrsscatanesng$ll45,000 00 PS 


“$2, 500,000 


7 PER GENT. GOLD BONDS, | SAUNDERS ~ an 





taken | UPON AND REGISTERED. 

a eet “ ee ‘i ARE CONVERTIBLE 
returns a ee aul ie meee INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND & HARD 

eaora RAIL AY, 28 miles in lenge. The Milwau- OCTOBER. d : 5 into Stock of the Company and are 

tee Division, es in, length, stretching toward | THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end FREE OF GOVERNMENT ‘TAX. 

[nial ete org ome FE line, bond apidly sold last ANKERS AND BRO , 
ve recommend €a capitalists Investing for themselves | Summer ee a SROKERS, | present Prices 85 and Acerued Interest. 
or others to pure! as yielding at 


the larg repre end most ready means of. fealixing 
Dirggnluinzuns vucr settee ese | IS Now Finished 


issued. Me ‘Mirwankee Division of the same road, 
the enall remaining portion of which we are now | and will be opened ‘tor ‘business, in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND-WABASH and other Western 


to Investors. 
diti be! first xteage - 
wate "I kee Division, wee RE R an indepe roads, at a very” early aay: The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this line, is 


Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


~The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
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de! a certainty and its Songs must be 


any through Tank 
Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


| LEDNARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO, 10 WALL ST. ; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 


~y! other route. 


icago at the. by and un- 
der the management of — of the most experienced 
- y- untry, its —— is ren- 





West, 
Parties exchanging Government Bonds at present 
exceptionally gine ices will zest ox igemase of 
their Drnepal of ea one-third and 





porta y a sales t of the Com. 
pany are closed these bonds, oa. wellas those issued 
the esota Division, will “doubtless advance 
tits of being the the average price for First Mortgage 
the prices ‘to a some of the leadin; 
Wena Railway Mortgages have now attained : 4 
Pbargh, Fort Wayne, and ‘Oniongo First Mort-, 


0 se, Hock sland tis eal EHibes Mau 


ilar aie First rst Mortgage, Carreney- 1s.. s 


AN in Witet Mortgage: oasewcee dees ee ae 


il and First M 
, Fits peeetors 
» and 


pee ont. - Gold sold Bonés of the me Pertinent, 
cea veourite 
fecrmeger sort mity” of pr of Pemetpal and interest in- 


sees airs sae uaniates 
Henry Clews & Co., | ¢ 


No, 32 Wail St., New York. 
John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 








Gold ana 
theck at sight, 


allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 


Currency received on deposit, subject te 
Pour per 
Month, 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON 
US PASS THROUGH 
bo 8 CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 

ia bn ALL THE CITY BANKS, 
Deposit iss 
Seek bar <n ued, payable on demand, 
Loans negotiated, 

Promptly executed for the Purehase and> ‘Sate 
—— Gold, Stocks, and- Bonds-on commis. 


llections made 
wine on all parts of the, Unitéd States 





es 
Banking Howse ot Henry Critws &00., 
ork? b 


Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each |: 





UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N.Y. 


| Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 


and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 


day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J, HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


ALVIN SAUNDERS; "(Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joux A, HARLENBERGH, member New 
“Exchange. 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


i ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avail. 
able in all the principal cities of the world. 


are new running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pécted will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone Will be over 75 miles, or 
| three hours time } and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar 
antéed, proving the building of the road to bes 
necessity, and from the economy of its constrnue- 
ition, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
éarniugs which must accrue in the future. 


‘About allvof the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 


AS a comperison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages om-trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uaary 15th) of the following: 


York Stock 





TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to EUROPE 
and the PACIFIC COAST. ° 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received on * 
favorable terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 





HUDSON RIVER RB. B.............. 1023¢ 
RAILROAD BONDS, HARLEM R. Raweesesscecseeceseoes 98 
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Notice to_ Investors. 
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_ Ne. 31 PINE STREET. Now York Central R. R.............$22,365,000 
©. D. WOOD, & D DAVE | Erie BR. B...0....cccccccccvccrccccc.s 16, 1GR 000 
; Formerty of Vermilye & Co. ; 
$38,545,000 
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Pres’t and Secy. ROBT. PITCAIRN, A 


any time, without previous notice. 
Descriptive Famphicta, with full 
information, furnished on application. 
We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible BondsGovernments and other se- 
curities at their full market value. 


them as one of the cheapest and safest cn 
market, snd with a potest prcopect for an 

C0. 
PAIO-UP CAPITAL, pacity 


advance in price in the future t any Offering. 
We reserve the right to advance the price at 
peel AIR BRAKE, 
oti ced in the hands of 
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automatic a stantaneous application of the brak 


Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks.and bonds will have special 


breaks in two, and at the same tintea 





acco ean be ncohiravely a and rapid the ényihoer from eniy part part of t of the train by devices readily | and prompt attention given them. 
npn. iw pcs wa id caer a epson aioe aed seen greater aye TE is ettained, _ Readers Bs this advertisement who address 
eh rel ae us are wly requested to say that they 
as ik: Be in — aad penitlly spitiantte he the Wetitdnotee Atr Bris were mifvens cots do by reading said adver- 
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Seae anit sematetee = 
Seventh, . 
which oa sbudcrahist 33 @ u 
through business from all points ee 
all points beyond in Pe penth. << Our syst 
of business is a ce mend itself 
ot ag {the roud it ith, aeraas trouble to I 
on 1 rs act a from uncer! 
daily sadly a ay Se D mo 4 
peneeent: has d or em alleen De 
the Northwest and St. Louis, Nash tu 
the Southeast. shall be sent bj ir th 
ghth, Ite stoadway is: the or 
éd in evéty respect, ‘atid, hé bit ite 
tle curvature ‘and easy grades, nous in. th 
operated and maintained, we Pie Assurance 
and = we “unsurpassed b "ANY inthe © of 
West. dy exactly alike, and each ip. 
terchangeable in all its parts with other of by life in 
its om me : twelve yeal 
? e managers of the’ m 
men of high character and great Pat - ~ 
and-have staked their entire. fortune. Uponits eee 
we 
h. Running Northwesterly and have 80 
caetisty. it possesses the advan = confidence 
East and West as well as re anf ‘ 
and South line. An impression fateh ne enjoying. 
East and West trunk lines are more ranked the 
‘ete than those running North and South, companies 
oh ihe ri te & ere extent,:’ ness; in 18 
or, while there may be more busi 
tween the Eastern and Western mtg af the eighth 
tween the Northern and So itself neare 
there pa also-more seperate tines of rail. seventh ; it 
way, and consequently a smaller proportion nk 
of of business py me ravencetlinene for ss 1 
cticenth Te St Lous Bont room 
mposed, of the usiness firstand I 
that city, recently passed & series nFate 4 tinues. to 
tions expressing opinion | that aan royal tog 
will become one of the best paying lines f 
leading out of St. Louis,” co ony en 
the Stockholders on “ the honorable There is 
management of the madi 
serting the belief “ that the seen of a Dep: 
fered by the Consolidated Bonds, to the tere 
amount of $21,000 per saftevte is except 
| and recommending them without site ters from 
tion as an Investment to Capitalists at progress | 
The cash value of the road and od ca 
appment is nearly twice as great as its et aS a 
beaded debt, Its actual earnings for the tirely ove 
first six months after consolidation, ending of all the 
March 31st(last month estimated), were $781,- toe time i 
738.42, or a monthly average of $97,717.30, 
The past. winter was one of the severest 
known for WS tog’) and, by filling the Missis. 

i | sippi and Rivers with ice for over two Pe 
months; citised a virtual suspension of all Cash Premi 
th and a consequent decrease Gross Inc on 

‘| of earnings of at lias $200,000; and yet the Insranée x 
income of the road is sufficient to pay the Policies wri 
operating expenses (which do not exceed 50 The ass 
eeore and leave enough to meet the 

terest on all the bonds issued, amounting ance Soc’ 
to $5,800,000, while the increase of business dollars, se 
will more than enable the Company to pro- An adequ 
vide for the interest upon the bonds yet in all policy 
posession, of the Company. Its actual earn- ‘lion d 
ngs for Apri, 1878, were $104,000, and for million de 
May. $110,000. the curret 
hirleenth. The main line of the road cial cond 
from re yore via Pypnsrille to ic royal pro: 
is complet ui and in operation; 
also the megs from "Belleville to tributes 
O'Fallon, on the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- communi 
road, and the branch from MeLeanshoro tages wl 
yee the aggregate cost of “which every clas 
is $1  % 
aT - = | The Consolidated Mort- tart Lonaged oe —. nit 
ST, LOUIS. AND. SOUTHEASTERN . | possible’ réute from Chicako,“Indian- | mills on this road within 69 miles of St. |  femre stated at the rate Sg oo oe 
RAILWAY: © apolis, an@: Toledo to the South. It has | Louis, having a daily capacity of 4,200 -bar- | of $31,000 per mile. — = 
” ONSOLED ‘ATED §t. Louis, the largest city inthe interior of | rels of flour, On 358. miles already con- ; 4 freedom 
( Me the United: States, for iis western terminus; | Fifth. The Coal Business of the: Road. | . structed................ $7,518,000: stimulant 
ae Nashyijle, the most important railroad center | is very/(great, and rapidly. increasing. On'@2 miles of branch lines 0 il ae vision p 
Fresr ConsouipateD aeons Bonns+ of the Southern States, for’ its southern ter- “| There are tonite five coal mines in lh a — ee penis 
Is DEwomnrdtioxs ‘OF $500/ Adv $1,000. 4° mninus;-and~Hyansvilte; the first: commercial temo sirescninn out daily Undey eapsteetsion. wn) 1,808,000 ro 
Iecenner. 7 Pap. Cape, Corp : atyie ot Indiana, midway between the two. ['c Bea rey Eanes of Besos Vy. A758 $8,820,000 to those | 
4 ie » }Whep Neg Dy, i ins or wi of St. s, The Gonsvlidated Bonds-will “be used to both indi 
Thirty Year Gold Bonds of ié ST.LOUIS af Upuis Riv aod ihe ed ‘abing Th Y| redeem the St. Lovis and. Southeastert is the per 
1 TER iLWAY COM. = Ra both ‘under oat wer p Seance ‘ mort: : 
AND SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY Railway Gompany's outstanding first, tion, and 
, Gre\compléted’and vornnecfed wittdéach | nard Coal Comsfail9, at. Wieecen? NE ™ t. gold bonds; to redeem , 
PANY:(consolidated) of dilinois,’ ‘Indians dace it will constitute with them thé sbort! pos , mined and shipped, 360,000 bushels ied vill Hene d d Nashville Rail Tepresent 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, tife principal and |’ est line between St. Louis and Louisville during the month of qaDnarty M while the other + 80 om vote rape, and cent, currency ahead ! 
interest of which, are, payable in Gold in (the» first city m Kentucky), as well as be- |: mimes ‘on ‘the road shipped at least tri ° first ene Aa te pa outstanding 
"| tweet St.Louis and the Atlantic seaboard. | this quantity. ‘Prof. rR. Dale Owen, in Yea eld and FIV 
New York, free of U. S. Government Tax. It is: only 870 miles by this route to Savan:' report upon the logy of Kentuc obligations © accotint of the i ~~ ’ 
These bonds are Coupon and Registered, and')' nati, 859 to Port Royal, and .860 milés’ ta | scribes this coal-field as “more Table oor tucky bef 3 ace: wy * contin- WE h 
issued in denominations of $500 and’ $1:060.~ De snag at on Chesapeake Bay, against 1,068 | than all ‘the gold of California,” and _— edditior L equipment, and improve- th » Ao 
This Company’s road was formed by the |’ miles b ae the Pennsylvania route. ; ) | States;that - the road: from Shawneetown to - senaetiny re paged li 
consolidation of the St, Louis und Sonth- It is one of the only four rail- | Madisonville ses through contin- a ‘nally. We believe that the fo oy ‘ithe : 
easter cep fincladin A the Kentucky Division), | roads. between the Mississippi. and the | uous Banks of Coal.’’ indeed, the 8t. f ae statement of facts fully —_ age 
the Kvarisvill¢, Henderson, and. Nashville, | Atlantic seaboard by which freight. and | Louis and Southeastern Railway divides the | he ommending the Consolidated Bo “Eu 
and the Nashville, St. Louis, and Chicago | per gers can pass from the Northern | coal-fields of Llinois and Kentucky along -o oud te oS icin in a marked see Assu 
Railroads, and connects the cities of St. Louis the Southern States and vice versa. | its longer axis, and is underlaid by coal in ath chit Lesa maerren I a first-class invest “Dear ; 
and Nasb vide, via Evansyille, Indiana, by a | These roads are all exceedingly prosperous. quantities not exceeded anywhere else. in ” we and also in predicting dren I 
line 60 miles shorter, and.via Shawneetown, | One passes through Baltimore, one through. | the yale The immense demand for fuel | 4), mens, AesUE Ys ‘and Southeastern will sages 
Illinois, bya, line 95 miles sborter than any | Louisville, and one through Cairo, while this |.at. St.. Louis; Evansville, Shawneetown, ~ f mgr successful as well-as one of Tecilees 
other. This line is 140 miles shorter than'| passes throtigh Evansvilic, and enjoys a. | Henderson, Nashville, M Memphis, and at Paha ‘npertant railways in the wh 
that_by Louisville, und in connection. ‘with.|, Menepoly- of all Railroad Traftic going’ | other: Kae on = Ohio and Misetsippi > nm goon as the connection’ with t 
the-Eyansyille and-Chicago line is 52 miles, }; arent throushihe that planes. mat} Riv ees bushels an- Louisville the bridge across the Missanpy great exy 
sharter thax any yther from the: latter splace b oe if comes from ! poole f ayol . # ax ses over the Ohio stall’ be trasts 80 
to Nashville -and-all pointe beyond.: ¢ «It runs. through “an. 6ld\.and t | Dleted vail surance 
For particulars as to the route of this road icy settled ef. cpuntry, which affords it a re lon ale P < ds crane ma ma) 
wen - connection with the railroad system and increasing ome oo ihe | 2 a Lit t. and ac ster Se 
of th ow be ee pneperramonr ‘of grain, ber; Feet ; Pleasure 
attach bacco, manufactured ie iki Tae jp viabii passen- ea urpl Vid 
ial attention is invited to the follow- Aiponeh it. is th ppemest | t that. eee “Admini 
ing facte2di Aad Tea ketat ading in ri bh “Phe only, salt-wells mip bY seven 
irst. The St. Louis and Southeastern is  Wastivine * . ‘ Gir 
- inten: 2 nt. sr all the wheat ty sei %) I , nk g “ ; ‘: 99g .Qate The * 
vansv , are . ; is ‘ as ae ep ae frien in this 
and Southeasterm sh@es-wityal $5 gi hang Aare. hak Katie + nf : Siow New eo mane fi 
by ita northern connections the shortest ' carried by apy other road, There are %8 bushels of salt to woree _— the cure 70 William x: Ps oe 
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GOING AHEAD. 





trouble to look at 
pi uncertainty, 


oa Ef ria 


= he of the system stand out clearly 

jn the experience of all our large insurance pP 

institutions ;, but they fa ey Pat= hse 

nous in. the “bistory Lite! 
Assurance Society, which has been the active 
pioneer of that astonishing pro made 
by life insurance during the past ten or 
twelve years. Weare not aware that any 
other company has done as much for the 
generat popularization of the system, and ¢ 
we are sure that but few others 
have so well merited the public 
confidence which this Society is now 
enjoying. At the end of its first year it 
ranked the ninth among all American life 
companies in the amount of its new busi- 

ness; in 1861 it pushed ahead and became 
the eighth; in 1862 and 1863 it crowded 
itself nearer to the advance and became the 
seventh; in 1864 and 1865 it reached the 
sixth rank; in 1866 it stood in the fourth 
rank; in 1867 in the ‘third; in 1868 in the 
second; and in 1869 this Society became the 
firs}and foremost of all; and it still con- 
tinues. to ‘‘go ahead,” disturbing, in its 
royal progress, the Rip Van Winkles of 
every former generation. 

There is something interesting in the re- 
turns made in 1859 to the New York Insur- 
ance Department by all the life companies, 
except two, which were acting under char- 
ters from the state. They tell us what 
progress life insurance has really made in 
thirteen years, when the Society we have 
named can with its business in 1872 en- 
tirely overshadow the aggregate business 
of all the New York companies existing at 
toe time it was organized : 


Condition of all 
New York Cos. The Bywita- 


it secures an Seillies thie 


BOMIIB Ss vis 00s veccccctebec Sovtcaces $11,839,925 $19,695,053 
Oash Premium Receipts........ 1,772,259 7,426,862 
Gross InCOME...........+seeseeeee 2,722,186 8,420,045 
Instrande made...........0...00- 14,825,116 —-51, 911,079 
Policies written during the year 4,784 12,491 


The assets of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. now. exceed twenty. million 
dollars, secutely invested, according to law. 
An adequate reserve has been provided for 
all policy liabilities and two and a half 
million dollars set aside for dividends during 
the current year. Being in such good finan- 
cial condition, what is there to hindér ‘its 
royal progress? It.isa progress which dis- 
tributes beneficent advantages. to the 
community with a liberal hand—advan- 
tages which are within the reach of 
every class and of every-individual., By-an 
effort comparatively slight the poofest'man 
can secure the benefits of life insurance, and 
with them he secures 4 tranquillity of mind, 
afreedom from anxiety about the future, a 
stimulant to daily labor which no other pro- 
vision purchased at the same price, can 
confer. The spirit of life insurance appeals 
to those feelings of our nature which’ exalt 
both individual and national character. It* 
is the perfection of benevolence and. civiliza- 
tion, and that Society which: successfully 
cgi it cannot be hindered from going 
ahead ! 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


We have seldom placed any matter in 
these columns with greater pleasure than 
hy feel in publishing the following acknowl- 


gment: 
“BuFFao, June'2ist, 1873. 

“Enieu A. SPENCER, Esq., Agent Equitable Life 

Assurance Socie 

Pi aid —In behalf of seven orphan oni, 

ren I gratefully acknowledge the cg 

$5 000. being the amount of two life poli on 

CHARLES eo 








ereumstances of the 


surance companies that the publication of this 

rey be & beneft it to the community. Be- 

your , 

amen made principe of Justes ball te groet 
nea ow 9 

agit: of the Estate and d Guardian of the 

pone > children of the late CHARLES 


The “peculiar circumstances” iallided: to.)|! 


in this 
More 









| abroad dat geneedeh 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





in- 
liad tn Sah aes Gew Possible 
about the méthods of different life insurance 


eompanies in dealing with the survivors of 
Thele Legg Sry og The rule ought to be 
uniforg but i or Can t be so long 





nak Pee 


oinl bra sm one is conducted upon the prin- 
ginaying a loss only if the law would 

aah oblige it to pay, and that the other’s 
BEE” RAE ares oe 
/ i su 
avails itself of every legal quibble to refuse 
—_ the other takes 

ew of its duty by 
giving the claimant the benefit of every 
legal doubt; both companies being equally 
responsible, ‘it is inting sa the interest of 
any man contem effecting insurance 
‘on his life, for the ben ie 
desires to succor and protect.efter,his death, 
to prefer the company which is.the more 
likely to pay the claim. in.case there should 
be a chance to legally avoid paying it, A 
more specific mention of the circumstances 
under which the claim we are noticing was 
paid will show that there is at least one 
company, the, Pail spite . Assurance 
Society, which'scorts to take advantage of 
any legal point that might possibly, in spite 
of equity, be turned to.its pecuniary gain. 

When the late Charles Gibbons died, the 
two. policies—one of $2,000 and one of 
$3,000—which have just been paid in full, 
were in possession of the Society, having 
been given up by the insured himself. The 
local agent through whom the policies were 
issued, quite recently, called upon Mr. Gib- 
bons shortly afterward and said that he was 
convinced that misrepresentations-had, been 
made in regard to the applicant’s héalth be- 
fore the last policy was granted, and that 
the “Equitable,” therefore, did not wish. to 
carry the risk. Mr. Gibbons was anery, and 
handed the policies to the agent, with the 
remark that if the Society did not. wish to, 
insure him he did not wish to be insured in 
the Society. Within a few weeks of that 
time Mr. Gibbons died. 

Such was the situation when Mr. Weed 


the seven. orphan children. . The facts were 
at once represented to the home office by the 
agent here. The general inspector of the 
Equitable came to Buffalo and examined 
the matter, He decided that the Society 
ought to pay the claim, notwithstanding the 
apparently strong ground there was for ie 
fusing to pay it; and it was paid, as. thé 
above acknowledgment gracefully testiffice 
Less than six weeks have passed since the 
death of Mr. Gibbons. 

Now, we have not the slightest doubt that 
the Equitable Life eg pores would 
haye to pay the claim at the 

Blof « PARE if ithad refused to pay 
oma compelled. But, if the Equitable had 
been Génducted upon the narrow-minded 
principle which we. have. before de- 
scribed, it might poseftly. have made a 
little . money OF pretending to con- 
test the claim. ere were the policies 
in its own hands; there was the testimony 
of its agent to show that misrepresentations 
had been made by. the. applicant. before the 
policies were granted; there was its enor- 
mous capital, with which to fight the poor 
little embarrassed estate of the seven 
| orphans: fphans; there=was™the: chance that ave 
faw’s “delay would €-the patierice 
their guardian and induce him to accept 
one-half or less in peitomens of the claim. 
A narrow-minded pany would have 


all the chances. But it appears that the 

uitable Society.is. not managed on the 
principle of paying the smallest sum ‘that 
thé law will compel it to pay. True to its 
title, it paid this claim (as we have no dotubt 
it pays others) without trying to see what 
the Jaw . would do, but according™ "4 
good principle of equity, which, says / 
Webster, is ‘‘ according to reason 
law of God to ‘man, requiring a more 
fect standard than any positive dnactéhont 


or custom.” 

or This principle of perfect: equity, rather 
than that of ‘strict law, ought to govern all 
life insurance companies in the settlement of 
claims. We are glad to give what distinc- 
tion we can to a company which surely does 
govern itself ““according to reason and the law 
of God to man.” We are especially glad to 
record this instance of such honorable con- 
duct, because it enables the warm-bearted 
guardian of the seven orphan children— 
who lost their mother only a few months 
before their father was taken awsy—to put 
their little patrimon Goshen a very satisfactory 
shape, by paying off sundry pressing claims 
‘upon the an at that its eels income 
bao t ance ized-for their 

Fes ~—Buffalo- Commercial 
—<— 

Tae, follo figures, taken from the 

last of ‘the Illinois Insurance 


Bureau, with regard to the Chicago fire, 
rays Aptpresting iP the aes | 
$5. ? 


the 


11 companies, 
Rov) cists sa mney 


20.3 paid st that time, #187, 908,065; 





letter may, without im > bet 
dednitely Gallontl. fen banked = 


of Lremaining; unpaid, $58,880,974. Of this 


t of those whom he’ 


became the administrator and guardian of 


marie what | little honey it could out of |’ 





itor, is one Wendred ont ra ions ; 
of which, according to mre = 
$102;694,1970falle on- the- property -ewners 
and SANE AOE 9 on, the, insyranee, com- 
panies. P| 7 } 
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‘penwwet 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ 


Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
; New York. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. ° 


‘ASSETS FIFTY -EIGHT MILLIONS oF 
j ‘DOLLARS. 


-RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. ~ 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Ramriert, Actuary. 








CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


‘Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 

Surplus - - - - 

Assets, Jan. (st, ’73, $2,234,251 97 
Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 









SAMUEL D. BABCOO JAMES FRASER 
BENS J, & ARNOLD, » HIRAM BARNEY. 
8, BOE DEN, . A) 
WM, .H. 8) j AMURL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN. CYRUS CURTISS. 
it NE 57) 
p THES ae . Wu TAM BRYCE. 
GEO, & STEPHENSON, UH ARLES LAMSON, 
‘anne RAY woot 
’ ROD PAINE, : 
1% RoRe Ht MoGoR Dt 






j God HL EARLE, 


H 8M. 
CYRUS Ww 
TOWNSEND Senne 
BO. secretary ar sae AS 


ER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept 


SOHN Hie SAREE, General Agent. 
tH 


THE VERY BEST PLAN 


by which you can obtain Life Insurance is the Low 
Premium, All Cash, Stock Plan. It furnishes the 
largest. amo it of. ce for a given sum of 
money.» contract is plain and d 





is always worth its face, the premium never increases. 
It is the, satisfactory and..economical plan for 
the pom THE TRAVELERS “InsURANCE’CoM- 
PANY, of Hartford, Conn., grants Life Insurance 
upon this excellent plan. Its security is unquestioned, 
Apply to any agent or send for a circular. 





ls 


y2B4251 97 


(without «| 
complication, mystery, or uncertainty. The policy 
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_SFEIGE.9 OF THE... 
, NTIC.. 





+e? £> 


| mu WSURANCE:. COMPANY, 


: I Naw Your, January 24th, 1873. 
» in, apn rormity t6 the Charter of the 
The, 
pats Ww, submit the Jollowing Statement of ita 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872, 





. es wae on Marine Byes. from Ist 
Pa on tn Policies ot me marked off % Jan #5; cope te: 
UAFY, 1672... i cceccosppmencemescnsese coors 2,070,609 45 
Total ol emount of Marine Premiiuins.......... . x 9 40 
No Policies have been’ faked tipon m Life Risks. ” aes — 
iS swe : “aed 
ms mi a m ist January, 1872,. 
Sist December, 1872................+.0..- $5,776,518 76 
’ Losses paid elecnkie same period: .. .. # + 92,389,844 8° 
Returns of Premiums and Exténses..2.,.,... @1.055707 62 





The has the following Assets, viz. : 
Oity; Banke aud other stows. cee ensee, 
secured 





Total Amount of Assets............,.05......5 $15,571,206 18 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
ntatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
Muarynext, © 
‘Whe Satstandinix cértificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or. their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesilay, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary oe. ‘from whith date-all interest thereon’ will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the ¢imeé ot 

t and 

sa dividend of Rifty per Cefit. ‘is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issned 
on and after Tuesday, the-First of April next 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. Bb, J. HOWLAND. 
W. H, }i, MOORE. BENJ, RABCOCK, 
HENRY COIT. ROBT. B. MINTOR’ 
LEWIS CURTIS. GORDON W. BURNHAM 
CHARLES H. FREDERICK CHA 
LOWELL HOLBROOK GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON. 
R. WARREN W WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
ROYAL PHELPS. HEPPARD GANDY. 

ALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 

. PILLOT. . P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
P ANE. ELL. MITCHILL, 

BO. JAMES G. DE FORE. T 
DANI!ELS, MILLER. ROBERT L. SIUART. 
WwM. RGIS. EXANDER V: BLAKE, 
HENRY K. BOGERT CHAS. D, LEVERICH. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH 0. LOW. 

0.4. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 

W. H.H. MOORE. 2d Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT. 3d Vice-President. 
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GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 
aici 

evo) iAgsets over $3,000,000. 

METROPOLITAN 

“INSURANCE COMPANY; 


No. 108 orem Ne He 


$300, 000. 





Capital, 


insures Fire Risks. 


] R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN 
‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
- Nos. 156’ and 158 E BROADWAY. 


LE, Woe: Rrestdeet, 


LeW oi 


HENRY: Sik eet nae 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE “INSURANCE 0.) 


No. 239, his roadway... 
aSSETS for the ised ny of Policyhofders, over’ - - - 
CHARLES STANTON, President. ° GEO. F SNIFFEN, Secretary. * 
FE. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest.. _. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. <n 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 












Poca eal Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 
aE PROP woeede shesonnenratnranespl ae Merchant, 82 Cliff street, N.Y. 

a EE Se Merchant, 81 Pine street, N. Y. 

SOHN ‘a KITGHING buimersdbenes Sh . iP 
elle Rd ers ap gg Neca Old Slips N.Y, 
RLEXAND R STUDWELL . ...Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. Y. 
E. K. HAIGHT Merchant, Broadway, N. Y. 
as ig BANCROFT. 0 s+ eee wentn> wipes Ci OCNaiionae’e. Claflin & Co.. NY. 

. Presiden’ ational ank, ew eans, 
CHARLES A. Oe ee eo ia 3. - ? TAPS AL ES 00 Wake Merchant. 


SAVINGS BANK PoLacies. A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance C e policies on ee lives. payable to the 
ce when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed “ie = bed his- ze mPecmayyres, op his previous 
with certain important benefits never bel re con! 





and as much nats 


is to be accumulated at . pen cen 


“HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


ee ee _ = anger 





CASH CAPITAL, - - = = ‘$2,800,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, (878, ee ee es = = © = $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, ” a ec © et @ scthieAI-Riy = $590,914 19 





ABSTRACT OF THE 

Thirty-ninth Semi-Annua JStatement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
ASSETS. 

i A de ee. 50 vacdheah ihre Maret et hn os-ucccccasbnee shuns ebipeogage senabne $204, 
Bondsand Mortgages, being first lien on real estate. worth $4,963,600. .............0sVceeasecesece ae» BD: 2 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of pore rhe ei, 559) 
United States Stocks (market valie)........ --ccccercececcscecpeees vevewe 
Mate Honds (market. value)..........cccescocncss ops esecesp 
Interest due on Ist January, 187}....;- 
Balance in hands of agents.......... 
Bills reCedvanie. oc. ocerr-ce-ccearcgescccccesenconecess qepanree? “estes 

















Corr See eee re 


Pr eee eee eee erie rrr Ty 








falvages and other miscellaneous items, . 
Pr 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist Janmary, 1873.0... - 0+ sleceee ee ce ceeeeeeeeeeeeenees Seka eine ae $583 932 2 
Dividends wmpald: ........0.000.-ccserceceeeseeed lecetsbiebedishle scocccseccetencessteccceccosccerssssceseees 
Gs ILA, kh aE Ticko CARS be EEAAD MG hn ntccdnaseencacdacccccandsotboseszoceeben $590,914 19 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, E President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


SECURITY 0 
Life Insuranicé’ and Annuity Co,, 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


0 


a ial oat ar a a 
POME. =. =< £-  ) ace 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 











- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres’t. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel, 


ee 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of 4m 
Company. 


90080 000: 


| Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & pong NASSAU St., 


contindital LGcvd. bod Yaa Fa 


Policies ispues 






- =: 55,000. 
SA Assets -° === 8S,/099.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 

jp Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Sema: ECHR , f Wag 

‘ KLM DOBARDLER, Jn. 








THE CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE a Y reat 


HART FORD, CONN. a4 ER, Vice-President, 


Assets January Ist, 18%, ° © 2 ret- 1-1 BD ¥, Lames me By et ser 


#1, a on Semen © - ‘ fren often look Pale and Sick from no 
te © n @ stomach. 





“LIFE RANSUR ANGE | 





T. We Russell, E. W. Parsons, 
Secretary. President. 


-. . TEE? 


” HENRY K, BOGERT 


INSPOOTy 7 





" wwonty-cighth appar! Report © 


| OF THE aaa 


NEW YORK S 


OFFICE: 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 








Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jon. 1st, 18% F $18,689,747 36 
Premiums and sian . wl + © . °'$6,/808,900 62 
Interest received and accrued * abba 3 ° -! 1,206,506 43 

7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


‘Losses by Death - ($1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled ‘Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111; }631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Hexpersey, Salaries, Printing, Rev enue, 

Stamps, ete. . tac) 185 49 





ee or % 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank andonhand - ~-  - $2,247,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 

(market yalue $4,227, 397 83), cost - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks “(market ‘value 

$46,827 50), cost -. + - 41,549 00 


1,708,174 14 


000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the volices serighed to the: Compeny as additional collateral 
security - . 


11,390,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these ap ig amounts to $4,069,991 51) - 986,244 08 
q Tey end semi-annual prehiiume, ane subsequent to e an. 1, ee 
59 51 
Freiubia on existing policies in course of transmission and col- ; 
lection (estimated reserve on these pores $500,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - ~~ - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - - a 4 = x 08 
-}y Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 se ee ee 112,152 83 
: ——_————. 21,574,842 76 
, ADD 
. Excess of market value of securities over cost = + a : - 92,157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY. 1, 1873, $21, ,867,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1B7G - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 192,670 00 
‘Amount reserved for Reinsurance on exis ting policies j insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
Fe et premium) $1,000,852 65, Mop partiotpading (at 5 per cent. 
isle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Retarn Preuiiins of 1872, payable during the year 

1878 - - 181,436 76 

————_—_—— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlemént of Eeahis, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of fe New York Life Insurance Company 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C, DALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co.,.Grocers), 

rt& Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON Sposa & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLL ollins & Brothers, Stationers), 870 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker, 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A, BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. » 

CHAS L, ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire’ Insurance oe A 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT. INH Buea Sprecucs & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ark og Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN Dry” Goods), cor. Chiirch and Worth Streets. 
Tf SEYMOUR G,F. wom aly Co.); 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELI A 0 ', M. D., 8 t.. Mark's Place, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice. means HH of the Now Tork Life‘Ingurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, | al 
President, anit 

et WILLIAM. H. BEERS, 

Bp re see tives Mige-Pres’e & Actuary. 
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July 3, 1873.) 


“PREMIUMS. 


PROCLA MATION 
TO EVERYBODY? 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
. For 1873." 


Tris.a well-known fact that there are aaa 
ibings that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 4 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short: and easy'some: processes that 
pave been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was se much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined: with ‘pictures 
so neatly like of] paintings ‘as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings ; 
hem within the reach of) all.:'The ‘fine | 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
jgas good asa painting in oil; indeed, it is 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of priuting process, 
instead of by the;hand of the artist.. Nearly 
ayear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should beso really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen. As we looked about us, 
‘our ideas expanded, and at last @ pair of 
pictures were shown us so true ‘to Nature 


and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what. we wanted. 
These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and ‘are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautifal. One of them is called 
“4 Good-Night’ Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue- -eyed fairy, is dangling 


pa 





one of her many beautiful blonde curls over | 


the kitten, which is lying. on its; back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws, It is, indeed, 
8 perfect gem, that :one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight:-’The-other picture 
is that of a young girl, who" Was completely 
‘exhausted ‘herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘S80 Tired,”’and yet so 
beautiful, that all who bave seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid.. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 


an immense ‘edition printed, to supply the |: 


demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16. inches in size, and 
are being printed. in twenty ditlerent colors, 
from. as many different stones, each color,,of 
the finest. material; and altogether making 
two.of the best and most beautiful chromds 
that have ever been published, and such as 
Would readily sell at the picture — for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send wl of tlie | 
above- described valuabte chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium ‘for. every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tae, INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will. send...the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick | 


binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready | 


for framing, for 23. cents’ “ettra tin, 25 


in all; or, mounted on’ a canvas ‘stretcher, 


precisely like an oil. painting,, for .50 Pent 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all, 

Any old subscriber can obtain. ieeanben 
mos by renewing his ‘subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or uti get them ‘mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for’ $6.50 8” 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and.city..in, the 
came to canvass for these pictures. We 

re offering EXTRA inducements to ents, 
and advise alt sich to send for it ai 
oi before engaging tn ahy other bah 


velbeiens o. aan ‘Publisher, 
“No. 8 Park Place, New’ York’ On 


j 


IiPHE! INDEPEN DENT. 


RITOHIE'S MAGNIFICENT’ STEEL EN- 
’ GRAVING ° ENTITLED i 


Acathors of: the: United 

SPEER eRae os toc: | 

“Bee 19 by 85 Inches.” De 

One of the Finest and. Most: Celebrated 
Steel: ‘Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 


try, now given ad al one, néw subscriber 


UP 


| until fi 





and $B... 660 xis © 
This is belived't to be’ the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with ‘good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz, : 


IRVING, BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY. 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 
MISS SEDG WICK. €URTIS.; 1 e 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 
MRS, SOUTH WORTH. _ R.H, DANA. 
MITCHELL. ‘MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, , Ossont. 
HOLMES.. CHANNING, 
{RRA HERY MRS. STOWE; 
OWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND. 
ALIOF- CARY. WHITTIER, 
TCE. : LOWE, | + 
@. W. KENDALL. BOKER: © 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR, 
POR. SAXE, 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. , 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELTA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 
P. PENDLETON COOKE:, OOZZENS. - 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent -with 
$8.00. will.get this Engraving, and also. Tae 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings | of Grant 
~and: ‘Wilson. 

Wr have decided to reward every person 
who'sends us oné'newo name, with the money 
—viz., 3, 00—with a copy of each. of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and:Vice-President Hanny Witson. 

“hese engrayings we warrant to be the | 


| best likenesses of President Grant and Vige- 


President Henry; WI1s0y, to he found ,.in 
‘the country. 

We aska prompt memidees to this dvina} 
ordinary offer, and ‘appeal to our friends, one 


‘and all, to make thé trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 


With such popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
saiaisiek will refuse to work for it 


“RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 


GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation... Pro- 
‘clamation.” "°° | 


Copied and Engraved-from F. B. CARPEN - 


TERSigreat ofl-painting: | Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 


engraving. ‘from “Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
‘$8,000, with the exelusive right’ to publish 
and use the same as we may see’ fit, and 
er. notice will’ present a copy of 
ithe splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who ‘shall send us the name of one 
mew subseriber and THREE dollars and twen- 

five cents; or who ‘will refiew ‘his-subserip- 


‘fion ‘for, two years and send. us sx dollars, 


| Weabsoluly guarantee perfect satisfaction | 
‘Gh evéty tate and to all’ parties, or thé salina 
athpaaay tonya. zr 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF | 
» Edwin’ M. Stanton, 


Late SroweraRry oF: War! 
"Wa have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, ‘and. will,give one copy, printed 
‘on fine ‘pagteboard, fo every ‘subscriber who 
‘will send w us the name of a new yearly sub- | 
mot 





scriber, with the ‘money-viz., $3.00. . The ‘emt 
spgraving, will. a nit: wali eld, ta ay 


post dfficd in ‘the United States) 


| or, to any person ep a 


-, WORCESTE 
“Unabr ‘ea 
, Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this miaghifieent’ una- 
bridged pictorial’ dictionary—price’ $10—to 
any pérson who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money, ($18),’ 


. renew. his, subscription; for, six, years an 

pay us ,.$18. This splendid voiume,: of 
eighteen, hundred and fifty pages, is. becom- 
ing more and. more,popular, wherever the 
English language is spoken, abd by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary inthe’ world. ’ It is'‘worth 4 whole 
library’of ordinary trash, called’ books, and 
should be owned ‘and placed on the’ center- 
table; for daily ‘consultation’ and stady in 
every | family. ‘Our favorable contract! with 
, the publishers-enables us to offer. it. forthe 
trifling. effort, of; obtaining . six. new, :sub- 
scribe Reader, it aa are destitute of 
this vo ine, ‘go to Work and secure it. 





“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore DraMonps” is a new and elegant- 
y ‘printed volume of Sunday-school “and 
amily Music; containing nearly 200 pages: 
and tunes by the -ablest of American tausic- 
als'contributors. We ‘have made* arraige-.. 
ments by .which.we.are able to: offer.one 


4: copy of this.new. Sunday-scheol Music "Book 


to.any, person, who will send us. the name, of 


| One new,subscriber, to. THE LNDEFENDENT, 


with the” money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
schoo] sending a club of 25 new subscribers 

to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
edit 50° ‘copies ‘of “ Pire Diamonds.” 
and for 50'new subseriptions, at $3. 00 each, 
we will ee std Weapien! 


. Carpenter's Book, 


Six MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
sWITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We willy'send Tus INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3-—and “ Six: Months at the 
White Howe! Sigal oy $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send * Six Months at the hite House” 
a8 4 present to any person who will send us 
the ‘name of one néw subscriber to TH Iy- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00: 

nies 





: Magazines. 


We will send for one year Tue Inpe- 
price $3.00, and either one of, the 


to. those magazinés):who will send us: $6;0or 
we will, send either of the above magazines 
one. year, as & — to any person, .not 
now a subscriber em, who will send us 
the names of thre w subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with tlehads@y—viz. , $9.00, 
bod will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
price’ $8,’ and the ‘Sunday Magazine 
one pelt, price $2.75; :t any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us: $5.50; on we. will send, the 
ahave magazine one year. asa premiam, to 
person, not now a subscriber. to it, who 
wil send ‘us the names of three new, sub- 
acribers to THe INDEPENDENT, “with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 





—price '$3.00—and the’ Natvnal Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one. year—price 
$1.50-—to//any ‘person (not already a sub: 
sexiber to. the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who. will send us $3.50; or we will.send Abe 
papas bd lie seed ee eh 
I any new euberrih fort 

bdical who wit oat é name off on one 
new subscriber to ae TDEPENDECE with 
the money—Vviz., $3.00 





Wewill send Tax INDEPENDENT one year 


one year—price $2.00—to ar rson,. {net 
already a subscriber to the Hor ala of Hl 

who will send ‘ts $4.50; or we i fa: 
Hera! of Health one year as’ a present to ey 
’ person ‘who will send ‘us: the names of - 
new subscribers.to. THE range pe ae ks 

pane geome < Seka $6.00. + ati 


We will seni Tae EPENDENT One year 
—price Sitear Pilg cong Folks one year 7 
price $2,00'to‘ahy petson whd Will end 


$4.50; or we will send Our Young Fo'ks tha 
to any person who 

enue of two-new subscribers! to T'um INDE- 

PENDENT, with the money-—vize;' $6.00... 


Newspapers." * 
aes will — for One year’ THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00 and Cither of the eet 


ing $4.00 weekly. new: 


mat end 


who wie ih gon 











PENDENT, 

following magazines— Afla Monthly, Har ' 
pers Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippineott’s Maya- 
‘ene—to any person (not a‘subseriber |: 


We will send Tre rear ee one yéar |! 


—price $3.00—and the, Herald of Health, for | 


ho °will' send us‘ the } 


eekl snente eae Bazar—to es person, ‘not , 


|iteppers 


“861 








| We ait esi Tit, INDEPENDENT one year 
— pad "00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price-.$1.50).10 any person (not 
already a subseriber to Youth’s Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
Cany new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tu ~wermapen sym with the money— 


tad $3; 00. 





| Grover & Baker Sew- 


ing. Machine. 

Grover & BAkrr’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash... We will present.such.a machine to 
any person who will.send us the names 
of NINETEEN. new subscribers (see terms 
on “15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 ‘each, is $57—little more than the cash 
' price of ‘the ‘machine, thus giving Tar Inpr- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons: intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and: sending the subscribers’. names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

Ali subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NExT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Refnittatices must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 
— fulk.directions how to ship the ma- 

mes. «: 


THE BICKFORD 





‘Fanily .Knitting Ma- 
secs chine. 


Will be given to any one who sends us the 
names.of eight-new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24..:The lowest retail: price of 
this, machine is $30, which makes, it 25. per 
cent. cheaper for any one ‘to buy a. single 
machine of, us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of THe INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is raining in popularity every day 
and is fastbecoming a necessity in every 
family: Send to us for a circular,’ describ- 
ing its suanitertal ecénomy and capacity. 





“Providence Wringer.” 


WE lave made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by. which we offer. the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send. us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
review’ their Own Subscription for four years 
in'‘advanceand pay us $12. The ‘““Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may mryas See Advertisement, on 
another page. , 


Address. 
HENRY .C, BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘ THE DyDEPENDENT,” 
P.O. Box 2787, New York. 


a | Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











ine must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
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Irthe traveler takes passage on the,“‘ Dictator” 


or, ‘‘ City Point,’ he will find:himself early next 


morning at Fernandina, an olditown situated at, 


the northeast portion of the state. It is the Atlan- 
tic terminus of the Fiortda Railroad, and is situa. 
ted,da) Amelia Island, the island being-baunded 
by the Atlantic anda tide-water channel, called 


Amelia River. {The ‘towh occupiés an elevated ' 


site on the western side of the island, and from 
its insular position, thermometric extremes are 
essentially modified. The harbor is one of’ the 
best bétween Norfolk and Pensacola, and 1s so 
capactous ‘that ‘hundreds ‘of vessels.can_ find 
safe achorage on its expansive, bosom: 

The Florida Railroad extends to,Cedar. Keys, 
a distance of 154. miles, The lumbering interest of 
the place is considerable‘and is increasing. The 
citizens have constricted a shell’ road’ leading 
tothe ocean beach, ‘which at low tide’ furnish- 
es ong of the finest drives in the worlds ‘road 
as smooth and as hard as a billiard, table for a 
distance of eighteen miles, The tourist will be 
repaid for laying over for two or. three days at 
Fernandina, and enjoying: a ‘drive: on this:un- 
equaled: :beath road. | During ‘the ‘summer 
months the thermometer never ranges a8‘‘high 
as it does in the Northern States, Owing to the 
richtiess of the soil on the island, the mildness 
ofthe climate during the winter mon’ ; 
by “the ingular position of the 4 y, the 
market gardenef ig ehabled to place vegetables 
in the New York market weeks before they 
could be produced in the neighborhood of Sa- 
vannah' or Charleston.) The héalth of the locali- 
ty is unexceptionable, facilities ‘for shipping 
prodticé ‘to’ New’ York “excellent, and last 
though not least, superior land can be naryharen 
on the island on reasonable terms. 

Leaving, Fernandina, a few, hours later, the 
steamer. will reach. the bar, and, the taqvaler: 
will find himself on the; St, John’s River;'the 
great watercourse of Florida: Near the mouth 
of the river the touristwill discover St. John’s 
Bluff, the siter of-Fort Carolin, the Haguenat 
settlement'of 1664. 

Pfoceeding up: the:river afew miles; Yellow 
Bluff i sighted, a place of about 50 inhabit- 
ants; mostly engaged in fishing. ‘This point was 
selected by Col. Hart as asite for g city which 
he proposed building on the River.8f. John; but, 
finding some. marshy land near. by, he fancied 
that the locality might. prove unhealthy, and;he 
proceeded up the river.and erected: his: cabin at 
a point known. as’ thée.6ld“*Cow Ford.”’"The 
location was settled by a few Crackets'and half- 
breeds, and to-day it is the site of the fiourish- 
ing city of Jacksonville... | 

Jacksonville is 25. miles, from the mouth of 
the river and contains about 12,000 inbab- 
itants. Itis the commercial center and em- 
porium Of dhie stage,)and! is the! Brana entrepdt 
of East, Middle; Afid Southern Florida. At this 
poipt.the Hiyerdaaboutong n mileia-width The 
city is regularly laid—out, the streets ‘crossing 
each other at. right angles, and planted with 
handsome shade trees. : The. city. clatnis sev- 
eral suburban’ localities, named “Wyoming, 
Brooklyn, Riverside, La Villa, and Hanson: 
town. 
find twelve churches. ! The‘ tourist can‘take hig 
choice among” one handred: boarding‘houses } 
and; if privacy proves objectionable, he -can 
take up his'quarters'in one of the many hotels, 
They are large and the accommodations are not 
to be equaled in any portion , of the. South. 
“Many of the residences of ‘Jacksonville are 
sabstantially built of brick manufactured from 
native clay, but wood is the prevailing: material. 
Several handsome , residences’ are Conspicuous 
from thé river and every season’ a number of 
elegant cottages are added to the town. It isa 
favorite residence for invalids during the -win- 
ter months, on account of its superior accom: 
modations and -ease,of access. Indeed, too 
many of them remain here who would be im: 
provéd'by e-tiedrér! approaob te ‘thd “extreme 
South. The sight of so many sick often affects 
one unfavorably.”’ 

Jacksonville. has a, telegraph office and a 
daily mail, By railroad or steamers rapid ‘com- 
munication by land or water is had.with Savan- 
nah, Fernandina, Tallahassee; St,. Augastine, 
Cedar Keys, Savannah River, and’ the" varfous 
points of interest on the St. John’s: and Och- 
lawaha Rivers, For the tourist id js anxious 
to hear from - home Jacksbnt uld be 
mads a headquarters and a résting- vise 

From Jacksonville the steamer “Fi 
leaves for Palatka and. intermediate landings 
daily. The’steamer ‘Hattie’ connects’ with 
the steamer ‘Darlington’: twice weekly for 
Enterprise, distant 206 miles. . The substantial 
aid attractive steamer “Statlight” ‘traverses 
the'same route. The new and splendid propeller 
“Geoffrey Rubler” makés ttiree trips weekly to 
St, Augustine. The contfortable stesmer “Och- | 
Jawahe’”’ leaves every Thursday for ‘Okehumke, | 
and intermediate landings on the some 
and eee including a trip) |- 
to Silver Spring... 
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In the city the religiously ticlined will | 


an a 


ad ra eae 
“bean erate: =o ‘om 


pee onthe ‘Starlight, 
feaving Jacksonville, the river, widens, and | 
becomes more than attractive. e groves 
make their _@ppearance. Mandarin, fifteen 
‘Btnés “Bkn Jacksouville, on the east side of! 
the'rivef, is 2 plate of about 206 iuhabitants. It 
is the winter residénce of Mrs.Harriet Béécher 
Stowe. ¥ This place is: noted for ‘ts orange 
groves; Indian mounds, and for the’ atrocities 
‘committed by the’ Seminbles in 184i. They 
attacked and burned the town and massacred | 
the inhabitants. Capt, Sprague, in his account 
of the occusrence, states that the “SAVEZOR, © 
naked, and.peinted, danced around, the corpses 
of, the slain for a period.of eight hours. 
Leaving Mandarin, the boat stops et Hibernia, 
‘Magnolia, aed Green Cove: Springs, the etter 
distant $0 ‘miles from’ Jacksonville. At this 
place the traveler or fnyalid ‘will find bated, 
accOmmodations in hotels or private boardin 
houses. The great Sttraction of the place is i ifs 
mineral) spring, feelebrated for; Sta medicinal 
properties. It has been found of servide 
“in cataneous and rheumatic¢, cases, | tem- 
“perature of the water is about 75 deg. of Fah. 
. The basin is.about 35 feet in diameter. Facill- 
ties are afforded to both sexes:for: bathing ip 
\tbespring. -From our knowledge of! the cu 
tive powers of the spring we would advise the 
chronic rheumatic patient'to test the virtues of 
the water as well as ‘the “health-giving air of 
the state. t 
Leaving Green Coye Springs, the boat, touches 
at Picolata and next,at Locir, the-depot of the 
St. Augustine Railroad. The distance to Au- 
gustine is 15 miles, and the trains: runi through 
in from two to foux.heurs... The next point of 
importancerig Palatka, 75 miles fromydackson- 
ville. “This-is a thriving’ town of 1,200 habit- 
-aite! | It ‘bas two) good / hotels an@ several 
boarding-houses. | Tais poiut jis the head 
| of » navigation [on ithe: river for’ the 
Charleston '‘and- Savannah steamers, is a 
favorite “resort for’ “invalids, ‘and we « are 
sutprised that some euterpribing individual 
has not. erected a commodions hotel here, 
For, the consumptive patiest the climate. is 
euperior to that of Jacksunville.,,. Opposite 
Palatka the tourist.will.find a beautiful orange 
grove, the property of Colonel H. L. Hart, con- 
taining about-600 bearing: trees The dry sum+ 
mer of 1872 interfered with the productiyeness 
of the trees ‘dnd the yield will be but two-thirds 
of a crop... At the time of our. visit he had 
“shipped about 150,000, and but.ene-half of the 
crop bad, been gathered, The axerage price 
obtained for the crop was-$3 per 100,:giving: an 
income ofabout $6,000 from less thar six acres 
of land. . At) Fresoo. 
i SMALL ‘FARMS... hte 


Aw agricultural writer (we think of not much 
veracity) bes, made the statement that small 
farms in France were becoming unprofitable, 
and were pradually being absorhed by the large 
lahidholders, ‘who’ could manage: them mutch 
more’ ‘cheaply. ot 

‘rhe pet of modern , agriculture indicates 
more clearly now than ever that the tendency id 
right in the other direction—viz., from large to 
Small farms and. the statistics of  popniation 
and industrial.progress prove it most clearly in 


ud 





large outflow of: emigration. 
farms are unprofitable there will be emigration 
away from’ thém.' Iu America, however, ‘in 
‘the “Basférn, States, all ‘the farms age, dwin- 
“Gting “down from | large t0 sthall size, ‘and. the 
products, are.. changing from. grain crops, to 
market products or the dairy business, Twenty 


and we suppose'many a farmer thinks be could 
‘not get more than just enough from it to sup- 
<port one horse, a cow, and a few chickens. 
“But. within easy range of any large Eastern 
town every acre of, it can be made to produce 
$100 worth of warden stuff, and a pretiy: wen 
ineome is: gaiued fdr a large family. 

Recently there was read before the Farmers’ 
Club of Farmingdale, N. Y., a paper, by ite 
president, J, W. De, Lée Re é, upon the subject 
“ How a liying is made ona twenty-acre arm 
_in Long Island.’’ 

: He arrives at the conclaghen-thak thirty acres, 
is considéred large enough for afarmer to man- 
age,and ‘that larger farms‘are proportionately, [' 
less profitable than small farms. Twenty acres) 
are large enough fore farmer to manage, and, 
need only his help with that of oné or two sons. 
He estimates a net, income, of shout 1,000 per 
antfum from such s farm, and) gives iv the fol- 
lowing. words agri: genous how it is} 
one ‘ 
such teeta is divided into’ 
“are ‘three-acre lots for 
od i “te Sot ign with the. 


Liat palpi 
| orebard of mene ee fifty apple. 
and pear trees)” Other frait trees, suchas eber- | 





in| the er-ease - the, failure 
every. civilized country except: where there is. a [traced Biers “to a soil Of poorer coliged 
Where sniall }-qnality orto a! lack of imac ‘and apti-| 


acres do not seem much to get a living upon, |, 





Grass being the great-desideratum, a good 


er di d 5 
ea meyer 
the first year, without. oiuch shrinkage for the 
next two-years. With, thie-view, rotation is 
practiced, and, psyally @,six-year course in the 
following order: The first year corn is planted 
on} sod gfounds frit }wanure: dp (the HIN, the 
second roots, sufficiently,manured to be fol- 
lowed by wheat the-third, and by grass tlie 
three succeeding, . Half, the eighteen acres is 
thus kept in grass, three being broken up each 
‘spring and three seeded down each’ fall.’ But 
if one were ia with (say Early Rose)- 
tatoes, they can be harvested in season to sow 


the ‘same by the ’ fiFet ‘Of August in turnips, | 


yielding four hundred to six hundred bushels. 
If the farm contains twenty-three acres, avother 
lot and another year, is added, corn being 


planted ‘two years in 'gucéesston : ; if twenty- 


six \geres, Prass' seed ‘is sown ‘when the 
corn, receives .its last dressing the, sec- 
ond year; the field is grazed one year, 
then roots, wheat, and grass follow. On 
a twenty-acre farm; tilled as above described, 
the crops, well cared for, will average about 
as follows: Three acres of corn, 55. bush- 
els per acre, at 90 cents per bushel, $148.50; 

three acres of potatoes (or an equivalent, in 
roots), .200. bushels per acre, at 65, cents, per 
bushel, $390 ;,three acres of wheat, 25 bushels 
per acre, at $1.75 per bushel, $131.25 ; nine! acres 
of grass, 19¢ tons per acre, at $20 per ton,, $300; 

profit on 200 hens kept for eggs, $1.50 each, 
$300 ; on two cows, $75 each, $150 ; om orchard, 
$2 per tree, $3004 total, $1,719.75. Outgoes: 
for board’ of team, at $1 per day, $365; ‘for 
manure purchased, $200; interest. on farm and 
buildings, valued at,€3,000, and stock and tools, 
valued at»$i,000, at 7% per cent., $280; taxes, 
$20; total, $865. This deducted from’ $1, 719.75 
leaves a net profit of $854.75. Add to this. the 
profits from the garden, the bees, the pigs, etc., 
and it will give a clear income of about $18 per 
‘week the year round. That isthe ‘judicious 
and industrious. cultivator of, a twenty-acre 
farm receives a salary equal to that of a first- 
class mechanic, besides the advantages of out- 


door instead of indoor, 7 yariety; 
i Ria sy asthe “work ; 


‘4ristead of monotonous 

and especially of beitig fil GMs ony f Papier, which to 
a person of independent, se t spirit is of 
no small account.’ It may be thought that, all the 
hay being reckoned at,.market, yalye,.the profit 


on the cows is put too high ; but the straw and | 


corn fodder (or théit avails) and what tarnips 
can be raised) after acrop of early potatoes will 
afford abundant feed for two cows thropgh, the 
winter. There is no cheaper. way to keep, cows 
in first-rate order than to Taise turnips eno b 
to feed one bushel per day éach through the 


tiwinter:' On some small farms ‘as many as five 


cows are kept. In that case less: hay ‘is cut, 


wand what is, is ecbisfix fed out.; Consequently, 


more, miabure; is; made and less bought: But 
the more cows the/more work, in the house ;, 
and, as, the usual, aim is, to get. along without 
outside help, the sources from which profits 


“are sought on the farm are often regulated by 


the state of thé family in respect to the relative 
amount of outdoor and indoor help it affords. 
The fact is not overlooked that all small farms. 
do not. yield a profit, equal to the above esti- 
‘mate. While some are made to, exceed it, others 
are made only to yield a Dare subsistence, But 
can. 5° be 


tude for acquiring -it,or-a la 
ment, or of — ‘orsom: 


ind judg-, 
Cause.” 
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‘AGRICULTURAL worse. 


trisemioiriad ¢ 
IRRIGATION IN OOQLOR! AND DENVER. . 


A correspondent. of the Onio Farmer, from | 
Denver, thus speaks of irrigation and i its effects : 


‘All farmin here ‘has been e 
of irrigation, gis ‘no rain ever sone. hy 8 syatem 
= esp 05 EE and ae eng ge of 
e year... But pure moun t 
never fal are plenty, a mid the wore > f Hatt 
is not 4 tanteanérs expensive: oat The |’ 
think., And tages, at, 
farmer who has his oti well el irrigated never 
is delayed with wet or dry weather, but’ has it 
a - own ‘eT Mery ao ivehia ground for _. 
tivation jus suit an Vv. 
the exact amount of dampness S Ss oceaary hie Aa 
then nothing while being’ harvested 
aged by rain. Larger yields have Seaton 
duced by irrigation than were ever known * a 


QI RT eerie Wachee ala oe 
teinad in pie | se nabropaitot dpe felt fo! 
oro Anvual Fair 

“6 Meg whose farm isten sc from 
Denver, exhibited ninety bushels of wheat on 
-one here of — —— five —_e me “ity 
bushels raised on te Ander- 
son see og ninety Basho o wie: Seine oan 


: ores Seay oe tae it deren atid Re 
hundred and-fifty busbele,of; 


Balt acre; pinets Sores bee buss - tv bees rat from 
be dove a hundred and 


seers betas ana 


Petes hy from Caseg aarp abd ong tho usger buahe 





how that is. 
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understood, 
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says that the cdst is Very much ex: 
and gives the following items from his own ex. 
perience with wheat: 


BETA acti: 


hine-threshing, ep met 77 0 


Beier amen. Feeds sage scee oF 
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By om porte wheat, at 2; cents a 
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STICK TO THE FARM. 


Miss Mary A, %. Wager, of Moore's Bura, 
says she is quite sure that the morea person 
knows of life in great cities the greater en. 
‘phasis will ‘he or she give to thé advice con. 
‘tained in the head-line, and for these Teasons: 

“The majority of country boys are in no 
of the word fitted or prepared for participation 
in the rivalry and competition of busines jy 
| the city... They: would find themselvesiag mg, 
out of their sphereor groove for usefulness as 
a statesman would to be placed in command of 
aship. Or, to make the illustration more pert. 
nent, they would succeed in the city in about 
equal measure with the city men who go to the 
country to get rich by farming; and you know 


‘Hundreds of. young men come from ‘the 
country to the city weekly in search of work, | 
see them anxiously walking the streets op 
standing atthe street-corners in a brown study, 
Oftentimes they are robbed of their little, store 
of money; decoyed.into hells where in a single 
hour they learn more of the ways of death than 
would have come to them in an entire lifetime 
elsewhere. Ah! but you wouldn’t be seduced 
from truth and virtue. Perhaps not; but, grant. 
ing you to be firm as the everiasting hills in 
righteousness, what could you do to’ insure 
success? Can) you set type? Can. youkeep 
books? Do yon understand commercial bui- 
ness? Can you write a book review worthy of 
the book? What-do- you know of ‘art; ordi. 
ence, or any, one braneh of either? Have, you 
a well-defined idea or a half-detined idea of 
just what you wish to do? If so, what qualif 
cation do you carry with it? To ledve the farm 

. for, the city is as foolish and dangerous, in most 
cases, as to jump overboard far from shore, 
when you are morally certain you do not know 
how to swim.” 

GOOD. AND BAD APPLE ORCHARD, ; 

A, correspondent, of the Boston; Cultivator 
gives an interesting account, of, good and bad 
treatment of an apple orchard in, Lee, N. H. 
‘Twenty years ago 450° ‘trees were set out’on five 
‘acres of land, where they’ striiggled under 
neglect and weré nearly destroyed by heavy 
and: injudicious ‘pruning: © After: ‘being’ st 
fourteen yearsthey passed into the: handsof 
Dr. Edgerby, of Lee. » He plowed and applieda 

.half bushel of. wG6d-ashes broadcast to each tree, 

and planted with beans, which gave him, forty 
bushels from the orchard. The second year. 

, bushel of ashes was applied to each tree pad 

“some stable ' manure. On the fourth year of 

this new management he obtained 600 bushels 

“of apples from ‘the five acres; the sixth year 

about 2,400 bushels, of which: 500 barrels of 
the best picked:'sold for $1,000 and’100)for 
$150. . The rest: were made into cider. f sanag 
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“NO ROSE PERFECT. 


. Péter Henderson, (in The Agriculturiat,) ip, al 
lusion to the fact that, all the good qualities of 
fragrance, beauty, hardiness, and constant 
blooming are not to be found in one rote 
quotes ‘the words of a German neighbor, who 
came'to him in great irritation, and siid! “1 
have somuch drouble wid de ladies ‘when dey 
comes to buy .minetose. Dey wants himhardy, 
dey wants him doubles, dey wants him mondly, 
dey wants him fragrand, dey wants him mice 
gouler, dey wants him everydings in one rose. I 
have somedimes say to dat ladies: 
never often sees dat ladies was beautiful, dat 
was rich, dat was good tember, dat was y 
dat was ‘ever! dat was perfection in one med 
I sees’ her much not.?”’ ©. 


‘ Madam, I 


WILD. GOOsE PLUM. 


This is.a new species of fruit, very atirstiv 
in color, ripens about the, time of blackberries, 
and we think is destined to be quite profitable. 
"The late J. 8. Downer’ ‘paid “of this plum that 
the flavor, not equal to ‘some of the 

Was nevertheless good; that itis not 
proof (as often assetted) against the  catculio; 
but:the puncture does not. seem to injure, it 
that, it comes. into early, bearing, and give 
abundant crops eyery, year, haying failed. but 
once with him in ten years. In Kentucky it 
Yipens the latter part of June. The frait 
aia handsome, plukish red. 


Ast 


corToy. IN EGYPT. 


The resources of Egypt, especially its 
tion of cotton, have been generally . or 


atid consequently the 


wealth of the country has not been 4) 
The crop for the past year is estimated 
009,090, pounds, The Egyptian ( 
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Fuebsias from seed, acc rier to. the “Ket 
New Yorker, maybe easily propagated if the 
geed-pods are allowed to remain on the plant 
ustll they tigi to decay. andthe: 

from the pulp. Sow in sifted leaf-mold and 


sand, a0 eighth of an inch deep’; ; Water, and as” 


the plants become larzer change. to Jarger pots. 
The geedlings.. usually vary widely from the 
original. 
1) titi? BIG | BEET ONCH MORE: | 
A Down East editor, who has been poniram a 
« record .of big..bects, announges,.at, Jast that 
“the beet that beat the beet that: beat: the other 
beetistow beaten by’a bedt that ‘beats’ all'thie 
pects, whether the original Beet that beat the 
beet orthe beet that beat the beet that beat 
the other beet.” 
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TROYING CANKER WORMS. 
‘bull Foe # Of ToWAY Bays hé'déstroys"chnker 
worms bysplaciog straw under the trees, shak- 


ing the wo' down into the straw, and then 
ure eR? Tig ee, sith 


JAUNDI¢w, SKIN“DisrAsts,' did. affections 
pfsthe Bladder. and Kidneys ,are- emoved 
iy awa Sanativé Pills ‘Shey pto- 


duce healthy secretions of the Stomach, 
Liver, and other organs of the body and 
are beneficial whéhever' an alterative or 
pargitive mMedidine 4s reyhifed. Sold every- 


where, 





SQUENGK:E MANDIR EELS 


Pills are composed exclusively of vegetuble in- 
stedients, and, although they entirely supersede the use of 








ury, do no veavy of its injurious effects. They 
act directly uj the liver and are a valuable remedy i i 
salen o ent resuitiny from a disordered 
In th Ntiver Complaint, Bilious Disorders, | 
Indigestion, che, Zyphoid and other Fevers, | 
9 ete. thé ScHENCcK’S 


and dealers. 
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World. Doctors use it for all yal or the 


KIDNEYS URmAny oncans &{ (VER, 
rubato nee it a success. If youare troubled 
tin-oithé Bowels, tryate - 
& CO., Cincinnati, ‘0. 
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